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PREFACE. 


The  design  of  personal  satire  is  some- 
times  justly,  iiioret.:^;©^M:i  erroneously, 
attributed  to  those  v^  mempt  to  paint 
the  manners  of  th^^nnfti^'  and,  through 
the  character  of  a  fiction,  to  delineate 
the  vices  or  the  follies  of  real  life.  But 
as  one  who  refuses  the  shelter  of  the 
anonymous  is  usually  supposed  to  reject 
its  privileges,  so  the  Author  of  these 
volumes  ventures  to  hope  that,  by  pre- 
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fixing  her  name  to  her  Work,  she  olBTers, 
at  least;  a  guarantee  of  her  desire  neither 
to  excite  the  fear,  nor  to  wound  the 
vanity^  of  individuals. 

They  who  move  in  a  highly  artificial 
state  of  society,  acquire,  however,  a  kind 
of  family  resemblance ;  and  every  general 
description  is  susceptible  of  personal  ap- 
plication :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  common  disposition  among 
readers  to  reverse  the  destiny  of  Peter 
Schlemil,  and  hunt  after  a  substance  to 
every  bodiless  and  visionary  shadow :  — 
For,  whether  it  be  from  curiosity  or  af- 
fection, it  is  certainly  true  that  we  are 
apt  to  take  up  a  novel  as  we  go  to  an 
exhibition,  less  to  criticise  the  creations 
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of  fancy^  than  to  search  for  the  portraits 
of  our  friends. 

It  is  not  then  a  superfluous  precau- 
tion seriously  to  declare,  that  the  Cha- 
racters of  this  Work  are  invented,  not 
copied,  as  the  representatives  of  a  class, 
or  the  agents  of  a  moral ;  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  persons  (whether  those 
who  sully,  or  those  who  adorn  society), 
that  each  sketch  may  be  thought  to 
resemble,  the  more,  perhaps,  the  Author 
will  have  obtained  the  object  of  her 
Work,  and  proved  the  assertion  of  her 
Preface. 
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LADY  AUGUSTA  VERNON  TO  LADY 
MARY  HOWARD. 


Vernon  Hall,  June. 

I  All  sixteen  to-day,  dearest  Mary,  and  feel 
so  happy  and  joyous,  that  I  must  make  you 
a  partaker  of  my  felicity.  Would  that  you 
were  here!  for,  htlas!  it  will  be  three  long 
days  ere  this  can  reach  you ;  and  who  knows 

« 

if,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  brief  as 
it  is,  I  shall  be  still  as  contented  ?  And  yet, 
why  not  ?  Have  I  not  all  that  should  insure 
happiness  ?     A  dear,  kind,  indulgent  fiither, 
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who  spoilsy  and  a  mildy  sweet  mother^  who 
corrects  me  only  with  a  sigh,  or  a  look  of 
more  than  asual  solicitade.  I  am,  as  you  have 
often  told  me,  a  strange  wayward  creature  — 
giddy  as  a  school -boy  when  he  first  escapes 
to  his  play- ground;  and  yet,  with  gleams 
of  melancholy  presentiment,  as  if  I  felt  that 
there  is  that  within  me  which  may  preclude 
lasting  peace. 

The  truth  is,  my  father  and  mother  are 
too  partial  to  my  good  qualities  (if,  indeed, 
I  possess  any),  and  too  blind,  or  too  tolerating, 
to  my  faults.  Should  I  ever  meet  with  less 
lenient  judges,  how  miserable  I  shall  be, 
and  how  unamiable  may  I  become !  for,  I  am 
too  unused  to  censure  to  be  capable  of  patiently 
enduring  it.  And  yet,  how  can  I  hope  to  find 
the  same  absorbing  affection,  the  same  for- 
bearing kindness^  that  I  have  experienced  from 
my  infancy  t     But,  no ;   I  will  not  allow  any 
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forebodings  of  the  future  to  cast  a  gloom  ov^r 
the  '  delightful  present.  Am  I  not  uncertain 
as  an  April  morning?  I  began,  all  sunshine, 
with  telling  you  of  my  happiness;'  and  here 
am  1,  clouded  over  by  doubts  of  its  continu- 
anoe.  Thus,  it  is  with  me  ever -^smiles  or 
tears ;  and  both  equally  beyond  my  control. 

Are  you  not  dying  with  curiosity  to  leam 
the  cause  of  the  happiness  announced  in  the 
second  line  of  this  letter?  You,  who  are 
two  years  my  senior,  and  ten  years  wii^r,  if 
wisdom  may  be  rated  by  years,  will  smile, 
when  I  confess,  that  much  of  this  elation 
was  caused  by  my  dear  mother's  presenting 
me  with  her  beautiful  parvre  of  pearls  ;  arid 
my  kind  father's  giring  me  a  hundred  pounds, 
in  the  prettiest  new  pocket-book  that  ever 
was  seen.  Yet,  before  you  condemn  me  for 
being  delighted  by  "  barbaric  pearls,  '^  or 
^'softlid   gold/'    let   me    tell  you,   that  the 
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words  which  accompanied  the  gifts  caused  the 
happiness,  more  than  the  gifts  themselves; 
though  I  am  not  insensible  to  their  charms. 
**  Augusta^  my  precious  child ! "  said  my  mo- 
ther, in  that  mild  and  earnest  way,  so  peculiar 
to  her;  **  here,  is  your  birth-day  present: 
may  you  ever  continue  as  pure  and  spotless 
as' the  pearls  which  I  now  bestow  on  you." 
I  threw  myself  into  her  arms,  and  wept 
on  her  bosom,  for  my  heart  was  too  full  to 
speak  ;  and  I  felt,  at  the  moment,  that  I 
would  rather  have  died  there^  than  have  caused 
her  to  shed  a  tear.  She  led  me  to  my 
father's  study,  who,  embracing  me,  put  the 
pretty  pocket-book  I  told  you  of  into  my 
hand,  saying,  *'  Take  this,  my  own  Gusty, 
and  when  its  contents  are  expended,  bring  it 
back  to  me,  and  they  shall  be  replaced.  You 
are  my  darling,  my  only  child  —  my  comfort!*' 
Then,  as  I  clasped  his  neck,  and  pressed  his 
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dear  face,  I  felt  his  tears  moisten  my  cheek. 
With  such  parents,  have  I  not  cause  to  be 
contented  ?  Yes,  I  am  ;  and  will  be,  dearest 
Mary,  your  happy^  as  well  as  affectionate 
friend,  Augusta  Vernon. 


LADY    MARY   HOWARD    TO    LADY 
AUGUSTA  VERNON. 

« 

Howard  Qatle,  June. 

Dearest  Augusta^ — Were  I  inclined  to  play 
the  Mentor,  I  should  lecture  you  on  the 
proneness  to  give  way  to  first  impulses,  which 
I  have  always  remarked  in  you ;  and  which 
is  so  evident  all  through  your  last  letter. 
You  say  that  ''you  have  a  melancholy  pre- 
sentiment of  having  that  within  you,  which 
may  preclude  lasting  happiness."  Does  this 
not  look  like  acknowledging,  that  you  have 
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fitulto  which  may  conquer  you,  instead  of  your 
conquering  them;  and  who^  with  such  a  be- 
lief,, could  hope  for  happiness?  Happiness 
it  a  rare  plant,  that  seldom  takes  root  on 
earth:  few  ever  enjoyed  it,  except  for  a 
brief  period;  the  search  after  it  is  rarely  re- 
warded by  the  discovery.  But,  there  is  an 
admirable  substitute  for  it,  which  all  may 
hope  to  attain,  as  its  attainment  depends 
wholly  on  self-*  and  that  is,  a  contented  spirit. 
Tliis  panacea  for  the  ills  of  life  can  never 
belong  to  those  who  are  governed  by^  instead 
of  governiDg  their  feelings.  Feelings  are 
delightful  acquaintances;  and,  like  acquaint* 
ances,  they  are  charming  during  prosperity; 
but,  principles  are  our  true  friendsj  rescuing 
us  from  danger,  and  consoling  us  in  affliction. 
Cultivate  principles^  then,  dearest  Augusta, 
and  learn  to  make  feelings  as  subservient  to 
them  ^  as   good    servants  should   be   to  their 
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masters,  knowing  that  wisdom  and  justice 
guide  them.  A  ship  on  the  trackless  main, 
without  a  rudder  or  compass,  is  not  in  a 
more  fearful  state  than  a  young  and  lovelj 
woman  without  fixed  principles,  abandoned 
to  the  sole  government  of  her  feelings. 

And  now#  let  me  tell  you,  that  this 
will,  probably,  be  the  last  lecture  you  will 
receive  from  Mary  Howard.  But  do  not^ 
therefore,  think  you  are  to  escape  future 
admonitions.  No,  dearest  Augusta ;  Marf 
Delaward,  in  her  matron  character,  will  co»* 
ttnue  to  give  her  giddy,  but  dearly  lov^ 
friend,  as  many  lectures  (when  required)  lis 
sober-minded  Mary  Howard  ever  has  done.*  >• 

AH  is  finally  fixed  for  my  marriage :  the 
probatioD,  to  which  Lord  Delaward  at  first 
submitted  with  so  bad  a  grace,,  is  expii^d; 
and  I  now  may  become  a  wife,  with  that 
indispensable,   and    ordy  surety   for  domestic 
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peace,  —  a  perfect  reliance  on  the  principles 
of  a  husband.  That  I  preferred  him  to  all 
others,  you  have  known ;  and  you  know,  also, 
that,  when  after  his  return  from  Italy  he 
sought  my  hand,  I  had  no  means  of  judging 
of  his  tastes  or  pursuits,  except  by  waiting 
a  year,  and  seeing  or  hearing  how  he  oc- 
cupied  his  time.  He  has  passed  triumphantly 
through  the  dangerous  ordeal  of  a  season 
in  London,  and  an  autumn  and  winter  in 
the  society  of  hb  friends,  at  their  residences, 
and  at  Delaward  Park.  He  has  neither  fre- 
quented Crockford's,  nor  attended  every  meet- 
ing at  Newmarket;  nor  hunted  at  Melton; 
nor  formed  intimacies  with  dissolute  men ; 
nor  flirted  with  any  of  the  women  who  are 
more  remarkable  for  attracting  admiration 
than  for  repelling  admirers.  In  short,  he  is 
not  a  young  man  of  fashion;  or,  rather,  a 
fashionable    man  ;    and  therefore,   I   am   not 
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afraid  Ibat  lie  will  find  clrbs  more  agreeable 
than'  homey  or  any  other  man's  wife  more 
to  his*  taste,  than  his  own. 

My  father  has  written  to  yours,  <o  request 
that  he,  and  your  good  mother,  will  conduct 
yonr  giddy  self  to  Howard  Castle,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  nuptial  ceremony.  This  will  be 
a  good  occasion  for  yon  to  display  your  pearls, 
on  the  possession  of  which  I  congratulate  you : 
and  to  gratify,  by  your  presence,  your  fondly 
attached  Mart  Howard. 


LADY  A.  VERNON  TO  MISS  MONTRESSOR. 

Howard  Coitle. 

Here  we  are,  my  dear  Caroline,  safely  arrived ; 
and,  according  to  promise,  I  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  all  that  is  going  on  in  this  place. 
Dear  Mary  Howard  is  as  amiable,  as  hand- 

fi2 
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sooie,  and  as  reasonable^  as  ever ;  and  seems 
to  me  unaccountably  tranquil,  for  one  who  is 
OD  the  point  of  marrying  the  man  of  her 
choice.  I  should  be  all  in  a  flutter  on  such 
an  occasion^  not  knowing  whether  to  laugh 
or-  cry,  and  doing  both  by  turns.  Lord  De* 
laward  is  very  good  -  looking,  but  has  a  sort 
of  dignified  gravity  about  him  that  is  ratlier 
chilling  and  imposing ;  at  least,  such  is  its 
effect  on  me.  There  is  a  respectful  deference 
in  his  manner  towards  Mary,  that  checks 
eyen  my  habitual  familiarity :  it  is  as  though 
he  wished  to  intimate,  that  the  whom  he 
had  chosen  was  not  to  be  lightly  approached ; 
consequently,  I  find  myself  involuntarily  as- 
suming a  more  reverential  demeanour  towards 
her — not  that  I  am  less  attached  to  her  than 
before.  I  wonder,  Caroline,  whether  /  shall 
ever  excite  this  respectful  feeling  in  the  breast 
of  aoy  man.    There  is  something  very  fiatter- 
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ing  in  at,  too ;  yet,  I  should  like  to  be  more 
wildly,  more  passionately  loved  than  Mary  is ; 
and  I  should  be  addicted  to  shewing  my  power 
over  my  lover,  as  well  as  exerting  it.  How 
delij^tiul  to  alarm,  to  agitate  him — to  make 
him  feel  as  if  he  could  never  be  sure  of  me! 
instead  of  being,  as  Lord  Delaward  appears 
to  be,  as  certain  of  Mary's  unchangeable  af- 
fection as  he  is  of  his  own. 

I  write  all  that  comes  into  my  giddy  head 
to  you,  because  I  know  you  to  be  as  giddy 
as: myself.  I  dared  not  have. addressed  half 
this  idle  trifling  to  Mary  Howard,  who  views, 
in  her  future  husband,  the  companion  with 
whom  she  is  to  share  those  trials  of  life  from 
which  •  even  the  most  fortunate  are  not  es-* 
empt ;  while  V  should  think  only  of  the  lover; 
with  whom  I  was  to  enjoy  its  pleasures.  Mary's 
is  the  jual  view,  mine  the  too  common  one. 
Lord  Delaward  presented  a  superb  suit  of 
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diamonds  to  Mary  this  morning ;  they  were  in 
a  case  lined  with  blue  velvet,  and  really  shone 
like  stars  in  the  azure  sky.  They  did  not  at 
all  dazzle  her«  though,  I  confess,  they  did  me. 
She  seemed  to  value  them  only  as  being  his 
gift,  and  in  consequence  of  their  having  never 
been  worn  save  by  virtuous  women ;  for  his 
mother  and  grandmother  were  remarkable  for 
their  decorous  lives ;  but  /,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  should  have  valued  them  for  their  own 
intrinsic  beauty,  and  not  have  given  a  thought 
to  their  former  owners.  I  often  wish  that  I 
could  be  as  good  and  as  rational  as  Mary 
Howard ;  and  she  sometimes  makes  me  good, 
if  not  wise,  by  the  influence  she  possesses  over 
me.  Mais,  helas  !  it  does  not  last  long ;  for  a 
few  flattering  speeches,  a  new  dress,  or  a 
trinket,  excite  me  to  fresh  levities,  and  all 
my  praiseworthy  resolutions  fade  away.  I 
must  leave   off,  as   I  am  summoned  to   the 
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drawing-room ;  and  shall  resume  my  pen  to- 
morrow^ after  the  wedding. 


I  nerer  fancied  that  I  ishould  weep  at  a 
wedding;  yet,  I  have  done  so ;  and  so,  I  think, 
would  even  you,  had  you  been  present,  little 
as  you  are  given  to  the  indulgence  of  tears. 
There  is  something  solemn  in  witnessing  the 
ratification  of  a  union  that  death  alone  can 
dissolve,  when  the  individuals  forming  it  are 
fully  penetrated  with  the  importance,  the 
holiness  of  the  duties  they  are  undertaking. 
Mary  (no  longer  Mary  Hounvrd)  preferred 
being  married  in  the  parish  church  to  having 
the  ceremony  performed  at  home :  I  ventured 
to  ask  her  the  reason  yesterday,  when  we 
were  alone;  and  she  told  me,  that,  having 
been  baptised,  confirmed,  and  having  receive 
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the  sacrament  in  that  church,  she  wished  to 
pledge  her  faith  at  the  same  altar. 

'^  My  mother,  too,  sleeps  there,"  added 
Mary,  with  a  tear  trembling  in  her  eye ;  ^'  and 
this  is  a  strong  inducement  to  me :  it  is  as 
though  it  sanctified  still  more  solemnly  my 
marriage." 

A  pensiveness  pervaded  the  whole  party 
last  evening.  Lord  Howard  was  evidently 
thinking  of  his  approaching  separation  from 
his  child,  while  she  was  continually  stealing 
looks  at  him,  as  if  to  imprint  his  features 
in  her  memory ;  though,  at  each  glance,  her 
eyes  became  suffused  with  tears.  Lord  De* 
laward  made  Lord  Howard  promise  to  join 
them  in  a  fortnight ;  and  pressed  it  so  strong- 
ly, that  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  considered 
this  the  best  mode  of  consoling  Mary. 

My  dear  good  papa  and  mamma  seemed 
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to  think  that  it  was  /  that  was  goixtg  to  be 
married;  for  they  looked  at  me  as  often  and 
as  tenderly  as  if  I  was  to  be  whisked  off 
from  them  to-morroi^  in  a  trayellii^*carriage 
and  four ;  and  I  began  to  fear,  that  they 
would  make  up  their  minds  to  take  measures 
for  my  leading  a  life  of  single  blessedness, 
now  that  all  the  pain  of  parting  with  a  child 
was  '*  brought  home  to  their  business  and 
their  bosoms"  by  witnessing  Lord  Howard's 
chagrin* 

.  The  old  servants  (and  nearly  all  of  them 
are  old)  seemed  to  partake  the  general  de^ 
pression  of  spirits ;  and  I  continually  caught 
them  regarding  their  young  mistress  with 
reverential  afiection.  I  know  that  you  will 
expect  a  description  of  the  bride's  dress,  but 
I  am  thinking  too  much  of  her,  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  her  toilette.  It  was  all  that  was 
proper  for  such  an  occasion ;  but,  her  pale 
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cheek,  trembling  lip,  and  tearilil  eyes,  pre- 
vented even  my  giddy  self  from  attending 
to  aught  else.  The  children  of  the  school 
that  Mary  founded  here,  all  attended  at  the 
church,  headed  by  their  mistress,  and  in 
their  Sunday  clothes,  each  carrying  a  bou- 
quet. The  clergyman  who  performed  the 
ceremony  is  the  same  who  baptised  Mary; 
and  he  read  the  service  most  impressively. 
She  repeated  the  words  in  a  clear  and  firm 
voice,  as  if  she  wished  all  present  to  hear 
her;  and  when  Lord  Delaward  placed  the 
ring  on  her  finger,  she  looked  at  the  monu- 
ment of  her  mother,  as  if  to  beseech  the 
blessing  of  her  whose  remains  are  reposing 
beneath  it.  Tears  were  continually  stealing 
down  the  cheeks  of  Lord  Howard ;  his 
thoughts  appeared  to  be  divided  between  the 
wife  he  had  lost,  and  the  child  he  was  then 
resigning. 
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When  we  left  the  church,  the  children 
presented  their  bouquets  to  Lady  Delaward, 
and  our  carriages  were  nearly  filled  with 
flowers,  88,  followed  by  the  blessings  of  the 
poor,  who  all  assembled  to  see  their  bene- 
fieu^tress,  we  returned  to  Howard  Castle. 

The  deje&neTy  though  a  very  splendid  one, 
was  little  honoured  by  the  appetites  of  the 
guests.  The  father  and  daughter  were  too 
much  affected  to  admit  of  any  thing  like 
cheerfulness  in  those  around  them.  When 
the  repast  had  terminated,  and  Lord  Dela- 
ward*s  carriage  was  announced^  Mary  affec- 
tionately reminded  my  father  and  mother  of 
their  promise  to  remain  at  Howard  Castle^ 
until  the  day  her  father  is  *to  set  out  to  join 
her  at  Delaward  Park,  where  we  are  also 
invited. 

The  parting  between  Lord  Howard  and 
Mary  was  truly  affecting,   and  the  more  so 
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that  it  was  evident  each  had  etideavonred, 
ibr  the  sake  of  the  other,  to  suppress  all 
manifestation  of  emotion.  When  the  carriage 
of  the  bridegroom  drove  away,  Lord  Howard 
entered  his  study,  followed  by  my  father  and 
mother,  who  shared  his  grief,  if  they  could 
not  remove  it;  and  they  are  all  three,  at 
this  moment,  talking  over  the  happy  pros* 
pects  of  the  new-married  couple.  The  tenantry 
and  the  poor  have  been  plentifully  regaled 
in  the  park;  so  that^  while  within  the  castle 
all  has  been  melancholy,  tlfe  greatest  hilarity 
prevails  without. 

I  have  now  written  you  an  epistle  as  large 
as  the  Times  newspaper  with  a  supplementary 
sheet,  for  which  you  ought  to  be  very  thank* 
ful,  as  I  heve  not  been  in  an  epistolary  mood. 
I  must  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  some 
madcap  like  yourself,  to  remove  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  me  by  that  which  I  have 
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jast  witnessed ;  and  to  bring  me  back  to  the 

comfortable  belief,  which  you  have  tried  to 
inealcate,  diat  it  is  only  a  ceremony  esta>^ 
blisbed '  t6  give  ladies  the  power  of  obtain*^ 
iog  homes  and  wardrobes,  diamonds,  and 
new  carriages,  and  various  other  delightful 
things,  too  numerous  to  name:  and  all  this 
good  only  taxed  with  the  appendage  of  a — 
husband.     Tour  affectionate  friend, 

Augusta  Vbrkonv 


MISS  MONTKESSOR  TO  THE  LADY  A,  VERNON, 

Do  you  know^  ma  chere^  that  you  are  grow- 
ing quite  romantic  and  sentimental.  Your 
whole  description  of  the  marriage  of  your 
sober-minded  friend  was  worthy  of  some 
lachrymose  novel,  and  not  at  all  like  your 
usual  lefftr  style ;  which  I  am  candid  enough 
to  acknowledge  that  I  prefer.      Lord  Dela- 
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ward  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  modem  copy  of 
Sir  Charles  Grandison;  and  presents  himself 
to  my  imagination  in  a  court-dress,  with  a 
chapeau'bras.  I  am  sure  that  he  and  his 
bride  will  be  models  of  domestic  felicity, 
doing  all  the  good  in  their  power,  and  avoiding 
all  the  evil;  superintending  their  household, 
establishing  charity-schools,  setting  the  best  ex- 
amples, and,  content  to  ''  live  in  decencies  for 
ever,"  arrive  at  a  good  old  age,  the  slaves  to 
what  they  call  their  principles;  but,  which, 
in  dear  France,  where  my  happiest  days 
have  been  past,  we  designate  by  another  and 
a  better  name  —  prejudices. 

■ 

I  almost  begin  to  despair  of  making  any 
thing  of  you,  chire  Augttsta,  while  you  are 
80  easily  influenced  by  those  around  you. 
You  resemble  the  chameleon,  which  is  said 
to  take  the  colours  of  whatever  it  is  brought 
in  contact  with.    This  must  not  be.     Influence 
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others  tant  qwe  voub  voudrez;  but,  if  you 
wish  to  maintain  your  independence,  permit 
not  others  to  influence  yon. 

What  could  be  more  absurd  than  the 
maudlin  sentimentality  of  Lord  Howard  at 
his  daughter's  marrying  well — an  dsject 
which,  I  dare  say,  it  has  been  his  constant 
aim  to  accomplish  erer  since  she  passed  her 
third  lustre?  Then,  Lady  Mary  finds  it  a 
very  melancholy  thing,  giforsooth,  to  marry 
the  man  of  her  choice,  with  a  high  station, 
large  fortune,  and  all  appliances  to  boot;  be- 
cause, it  takes  her  from  her  dull  old  paternal 
castle,  her  stupid  papa,  and  her  —  charity- 
school!  Do  not  be  very  much  offended  with 
me,  ma  ckire  petite^  when  I  confess  that  I 
laughed  heartily  at  your  sentimental  descrip- 
tion of  all  this  absurd  drivelling.  You  talk 
of  the  soleihnity  of  the  ratification  of  a  union 
which  death  alone  can   dissolve,    quite    for- 
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getting  how  often  the  House  of  Lords  per- 
forms this  service ;  as  a  reference  to  ^'  Debrett's 
Peerage"  can  certify.     Had  you  reflected   on 
the  possibility  of  this  less  solemn  dissbltition 
of  Hymen's  chains,  a  possibility  which  is  al- 
ways taken  into  consideration  by  the  lawyers 
employed  by  the  contracting  parties,  if  not  by 
the  contracting  parties  themselves,  you  would 
have   felt    less  melancholy  on  the  occasion. 
Indeed,  your  lachrjinose  sympathies  appeared 
'to  me  quite  incomprehensible;  and  lexpected 
to  have  Lady  Mary's  tears  ultimately  accounted 
for  by  the  discovery  of  some  interesting  young 
swain  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  son  of  the 
parson  or  doctor,   who  had   ventured  to  re- 
gard her  beauties,  as  dogs  bay  the  moon.     I 
could  fill  up  a  very  pretty  little  vaudeville 
from  such  a  subject ;  whereas,  of  the  reality, 
as  yuu   viewed  it,   one  could  make  nothing. 
We  live  in  an  age,  ma  bonne  Augusta^  when 
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none  but  ezcitixig  subjects  have  any  interest. 
Tears  are  now  only  shed  when  great  crimes 
are  their  source ;  domestic  feelinga  are  passes 
de  mode ;  ai^d  those  who  would  awaken  sym- 
patby,  must  dare  guilt.  Look  at  the  theatres 
in  France  —  where  horror  on  horror  accu- 
mulates, and  plaudits  ''  loud  and  deep"  follow 
every  scene  of  guilt,  and  every  sentiment  of 
reckless  daring!  Look  at  the  crimes  every 
day  committed  in  that  land  of  passion,  where 

naught  sleeps  save — reason ;  and  where  events, 
public  and  private,  succeed  each  other  so 
quickly,  that  the  mind  is  kept  in  a  continual 
and  delightful  state  of  excitement.  Had  your 
friend,  I<ady  Mary,  and  her  sapient  j^^re,  been 
inhabitants  of  dear  France,  they  would  have 
found. neither  time  nor  scene  for  their  domestic 
sentinaentalities.  She  would  have  been  thinkr 
ing  of  her  trousseau^  and  the  envy  it  would 
excite — or  the  last  novel  of  Eugene,  Sue,  or 
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Balzac>  or  of  all  these ;  for  in  France  a  woman's 
head  can  embrace  simultaneously  many  more 
subjects  than  ours  can  contain  in  succession, 
during  the  lapse  of  a  twelvemonth.   And  hence 
their  general  freedom  from   concentrated   or 
violent  affections ;  a  fireedom  that  renders  them 
toujours  gaiy  et  toujour s  aimable^ — they  dis- 
pensmg   to   the  tnantfy  the  smiles  and  petits 
soins  that  we  reserve  for  the  few.     But  to 
return  to  you,   ma  chere.      Let  me  beseech 
you  to  abandon  Vecole  sentimentalej  c*est  tnau" 
vais  genre  a  present:   let  me,   also,   remind 
you  to  be  careful  of  not  allowing  my  letters 
to  be  seen  by  any  eye  save  your  own.     I  write 
to  you  a  cceur  ouvert ;  and  should  detest  having 
my  hasty  and  inartificial  compositions  subjected 
to  the  perusal  and  criticism  of  some  one  who 
might  not  be  able  to  understand  them,   or 
votre  amiey  Caroline. 
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THE  COUNTESS  OF  DELAWARD  TO  THE 
LADY  AUGUSTA  VERNON. 

Delaward  Pmrk, 

I  AM  impatient  to  hear  from  you,  dearest 
Augusta,  how  my  beloved  fieither  supports  this, 
our  first  separation^  He  has  written  to  me 
in  a  cheerfiil  tone;  but  he  is  so  prone  to 
conceal  his  own  sufierings,  in  order  not  to 
increase  those  of  others,  that  I  fear  his  cheer- 
fulness was  only  assumed  to  tranquillise  me. 
I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  refer  to  him  on 
all  occasions,  to  administer  to  his  happiness, 
and  to  derive  mine  from  him,  that,  even  sur- 
rounded with  blessings  as  I  am,  I  want  his 
presence,  to  be  as  contented  and  as  grateful 
as  I  ought  to  be.  How  thankful  should 
we  be  to  the  Almighty,  when  He  gives  us 
parents  whom  we  can  love  and  reverence,  as 
well   as   obey — when  affection  and   duty  go 

VOL.  I.  c 
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hand  in  hand !  This  has  been  my  blessed  lot, 
and  is  likewise  yours,  my  dear  Augusta.  There 
isy  however,  one  difference  between  our  pa- 
rents, though  it  proceeds  from  the  same  cause, 
acting  diversely, — namely,  excessive  affection. 
Mine  never  permitted  me  to  have  a  secret 
from  them,  or  to  receive  a  letter  from  any 
of  my  companions  that  was  not  submitted  to 
their  inspection.  This  plan  was  adopted  when 
I  was  so  young,  that  I  could  not  understand 
its  motive ;  and,  when  I  grew  older,  the  habit 
was  so  formed,  that  I  knew  not  whether  it 
was  continued  by  their  desire  or  my  own. 
They  reasoned  with  me  on  the  fallacies  often 
contained  in  the  letters  of  my  young  friends, 
and  on  the  inferences  which  my  inexperience 
led  me  to  draw  from  them.  They  taught 
me  to  reflect,  and  to  distingubh  between  what 
was  erroneous  and  what  was  praiseworthy  in 
sentiment;  and  to  judge  of  actions  by  principle 
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alone,  and  not  by  prejudices.  From  how 
many  false  impressions  did  my  beloved  pa- 
rents rescue  me,  by  exerting  for  me  their  rea- 
son, ere  my  own  had  acquired  sufficient  force 
to  protect  me!  Yours,  with  equal  affection, 
impose  no  restraint  on  your  intercourse  with 
your  female  friends.  They  never  see  your  cor- 
respondence; consequently,  cannot  refute  the 
false  opinions  it  may  contain,  and,  for  the 
detection  of  which,  your  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence unfit  you.  You  are,  therefore,  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  imbibing  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  are  less  amiable  and  pure-minded 
than  yourself;  ere  yet  your  principles  are 
immutably  fixed,  or  your  reasoning  powers 
sufficiently  matured  to  enable  you  to  reject  the 
poison  that  may  be  thus  proffered.  You  know, 
dear  Augusta,  that  I  am  not  malignant  or 
censorious;  and,  therefore,  will  not  suspect 
me  of  being  influenced  by  unworthy  feelings, 
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wb^n  I  tell  you  I  am  apprehensive  that  the 
purity  of  your  mind  may  be  sullied,  and  the 
goodness  of  your  heart  impaired,  by  your  cor- 
respondence with  Miss  Montressor.  When  you 
mentioned,  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Delaw«u*d, 
that  you  frequently  heard  from  her,  did  you 
not  observe  that  he  looked  unusually  grave? 
Knowing  the  sincerity  of  my  affection  for  you, 
he  has  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  me^  that, 
from  all  he  saw  and  heard  of  that  young  lady, 
in  Italy,  and  in  France,  he  considers  an  inti* 
macy  with  her  fraught  with  danger  for  one 
so  young  as  yourself. 

Miss  Montressor  prides  herself  on  having 
conquered  what  she  calls  English  prejudices, 
and  adopted  French  opinions  in  their  place. 
The  most  sacred  objects  and  established  usages, 
—  nay,  the  domestic  affections, — are  made  the 
subjects  of  her  persiflage ;  and  she  is  too  anx- 
ious to   pass  for   a   bel  esprit  in   society,   to 
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guard  against  being  more  than  suspected   of 
IsTity,  irreligion,  and  heartleseness. 

Break  off  your  correspondence  with  her 
by  degrees,  or,  if  you  have  mental  courage 
sufficient  to  bmsquer  it,  do  so;  and  call  to 
miud  the  opinion  of  Lord  Delaward  expressed 
within  a  few  minutes  before  I  commenced  this 
letter,  —  an  opinion  which  I  have  often  heard 
my  dear  father  repeat,  —  that  there  is  more 
danger  to  a  young  and  innocent  female  in  an 
unrestrained  correspondence  with  one  of  her 
own  sex  who  is  unprincipled  and  heartless, 
than  in  an  acquaintance  even  with  men  of  light 
character,  who  possess  not  equal  opportunities 
of  instilling  the  poison  of  their  false  opinions. 

I  tell  you  nothing  of  my  happiness,  my 
dear  Aogosta,  but  I  hope  you  will  soon  wit- 
ness it.  It  is  the  general  custom  for  brides 
to  write  inflated  descriptions  of  their  felicity  to 
their  friends :  look  for  none  of  these  from  me ; 
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and  be  assured  that  happiness,  like  beauty, 
can  never  be  faithfully  expressed  by  a  pic- 
ture, and  perhaps  the  less  easy  it  is  to  describe 
the  more  perfect  it  is. 

Your  affectionate 

Mary  Delaward. 


THE  LADY  A.  VERNON  TO  MISS  MONTRESSOR. 

I  CANNOT  believe,  dear  Caroline,  that  you  are 
really  serious  in  half  that  you  write  to  me; 
may  I  add,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  think  that 
you  are?  Indeed,  you  do  not  understand  Lady 
Delaward's  character ;  if  you  did,  you  would 
not  imagine  her  to  be  a  person  affecting  sen- 
timentality herself)  or  encouraging  its  display 
in  others.  If  you  value  my  friendship,  do  not 
attempt  to  ridicule  those  I  love  and  respect; 
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for,  though  I  give  you  full  permission  to  laugh 
at  me,  I  am  peculiarly  sensitive  with  regard 
to  them. 

The  unbecoming  levity  with  which  you  refer 
to  the  frequency  and  facility  of  divorce,  both 
shocked  and  pained  me.  How  could  you  jest 
on  so  grave  a  matter,  or  remind  me  of  examples 
of  conduct  in  our  sex  so  humiliating  to  reflect 
on  ?  It  is  this  proneness  to  treat  with  ridicule 
subjects  which  should  be  ever  exempt  from 
its  assaults,  that  often  and  seriously  offends 
your  good  aunt,  and  alarms  those  whose  good 
opinion  I  so  much  wish  you  to  obtain.  Con- 
quer this  unfeminine  propensity,  dear  Caroline ; 
for,  be  assured,  its  indulgence  is  highly  in- 
jurious to  you. 

We  dined  yesterday  at  Lord  Seymours, 
where  we  met  two  London  beaux;  one.  Lord 
Annandale,  and  the  other,  Sir  Henry  Beaumont. 
The  first  is  good-looking,  and  has  the  appear- 
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ance  of  being  extremely  well  satisfied  with 
himself^  perhaps  too  much  so :  and  yet,  I  like 
to  see  men  of  fashion  possess  a  certain  con- 
fidence of  manner ;  it  renders  their  attentions 
more  flattering.  Besides,  he  who  greatly  ad- 
mires himselfy  must  find  many  charms  in  that 
woman  with  whom  he  is  disposed  to  share  his 
hitherto  self-engrossed  admiration.  Sir  Henry 
Beaumont  is  not  so  good-looking  as  Lord  An- 
nandale;  he  has  lank  hair,  which  I  detest;  while 
Lord  Annandale's  floats  in  hyacinthine  curls, 
and  sets  off  his  face  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
The  Ladies  Seymour  evidently  wished  to 
attract  Lord  Annandale,  and  he  as  evidently 
was  so  unmindful  of  their  fascinations  as  to 
bestow  a  large  share  of  his  attention  on  me ; 
which,  to  judge  from  their  looks,  was  any 
thing  but  agreeable  to  them.  They  were 
forced  to  be  content  with  the  assiduities  of 
Sir    Henry    Beaumont,    who    seemed    almost 
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afraid  to  lopk  at  me,  wh^n  be  observed  tbat 
I  had  moiiopolised  tbe  entire  attention  of 
Lord  Annandale.  What  a  difference  is  there 
in  the  appearance  and  manner  of  Lord  Annan- 
dale,  and  Lord  Delaward!  In  the  presence 
of  the  latter^  I  experienced  a  degree  of  re- 
straint which  almost  amounted  to  ffine;  while 
in  tbat  of  the  former  I  feel  as  perfectly  at  my 
ease  as  if  we  were  old  acquaintances.  And 
yet  I  should  like  to  have  a  husband  whose 
dignity  repelled  familiarity  from  all  but  me: 
not  such  a  one  as  that  ceremonious  lord  of 
whom  we  read,  who,  when  his  young  wife 
embraced  him,  told  her  that  his  former  coun- 
tess, though  a  Howard,  never  took  such  a 
liberty. 

Our  host  has  invited  Lord  Annandale  to 
spend  two  or  three  days  here ;  an  invita- 
tion which  he  accepted  with  evident  plea- 
sure, and  not  without  insinuating  to  me  that  I 

c  2 
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was  the  magnet  which  attracted  him  to  How- 
ard Castle.  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  this  place 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a  beau ;  for,  to 
confess  the  truths  the  sententious  conversation 
of  Lord  Howard,  and  the  admiring  assents  of 
papa  and  mamma,  are  more  instructive  than 
amusing.  I  wish  you  were  here — a  selfish 
wish,  you  will  say — as  I  have  mentioned  the 
tristesse  of  this  sejour ;  but,  I  believe  we  are 
always  most  disposed  to  desire  the  presence  of 
our  friends,  when  we  most  require  the  exhi- 
laration it  inspires. 

Your  affectionate 

Augusta  Vernon. 
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LORD  ANNANDALE  TO  THE  MARQUESS  OF 

NOTTINGHAM. 

My  dear  Nottingham, — Here,  I  am  in  the 
feudal  chateau  of  the  Howards !  the  last  place 
where  I  expected  to  find  myself;  and  to  which 
I  have  been  attracted  by  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Lord  Vernon,  who,  with  her  father  and 
mother,  are  staying  here  on  a  visit.  I  met 
them  at  Lord  Seymour's,  when  at  dinner,  two 
days  ago,  and  Lord  Howard  asked  me  to  come 
and  pass  a  short  time  with  him ;  an  invitation  1 
should  assuredly  not  have  accepted,  had  not  the 
bright  eyes  of  the  fair  Lady  Augusta  appeared 
to  sparkle  with  complacency  when  it  was 
made.  You  can  fancy  nothing  half  so  bril- 
liant, so  beautiful,  and  so  joyous,  as  this  same 
Lady  Augusta.  She  resembles  nothing  earthly 
that  I  have  seen,  or  unearthly  that  I  have 
imagined,  except  it  be  the  beau -ideal    of  a 
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Hebe.  The  most  luxuriant  tresses,  of  the  fair- 
est and  most  silken  texture,  eyes  blue  and 
radiant  as  the  heavens,  cheeks  of  rose,  and 
lips  of  carnation,  and  a  skin  white  and  po- 
lished as — what  shall  I  say?  not  marble,  for 
that  is  hard — not  snow,  for^  that  is  cold — not 
satin,  for  that  sounds  like  a  man-milliner  com- 
parison— like  nothing,  that  I  ever  saw  before, 
or,  I  verily  believe,  shall  see  again,  except 
in  her.  Then,  her  figure !  by  Jove,  it  is  match- 
less !  All  the  elasticity  and  bounding  anima- 
tion of  the  child,  with  all  the  rounded  beauty 
of  contour  of  the  woman.  Arms  that  might 
serve  as  models  to  the  sculptor;  hands  that 
look  as  if  only  formed  to  pVay  with  flowers; 
and  feet  that  seem  almost  too  small  to  bear 
the  beautiful  figure,  in  which  she  excels  all 
other  women.  No,  my  dear  Nottingham,  even 
after  this  description,  you  (^n  no  more  form 
an  idea  of  Lady  Augusta  Vernon,  than  I  could 
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bare  believed  that  such  transeendent  lovelinesf 
existed,  until  I  had  seen  her.  She  is  a  perfect 
child  in  manner  and  in  mind,  and  a  little  of 
a  spoilt  one  too,  I  should  imagine,  from  a 
certain  half  pouting,  half  laughing  look,  with 
which  1  saw  her  resist  some  interference  of 
her  father,  relative  to  a  horse  that  he  thought 
too  spirited  for  her  to  ride.  You  should  have 
seen  the  air  mutin  with  which  she  main- 
tained that  she  could  perfectly  master  it ;  and 
yet,  it  was  the  arch  vivacity  of  a  playful  child, 
and  not  the  wiUulness  of  an  obstinate  woman, 
that  she  displayed  in  tiiis  little  contest  with 
papa.  If  ever  again  I  should  put  on  the 
chains  of  the  saffinon-robed  god,  this  is  just  the 
creature  to  tempt  me;  and  I  should  be  the 
envy  of  all  the  men  in  London,  could  I  pre- 
sent her  there  as  Lady  Annandale,  before  the 
roses  of  her  cheeks  have  feded,  or  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  eyes  been  dimmed,  by  a  London 
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season,  which  is  so  destructive  to  the  freshness 
of  beauty.  Envy  me  for  being  under  the  same 
roof  with  this  divinity ;  I  know  you  would,  if 
you  could  see  her ! 

Tout  a  vousj 

Annandale. 


LADY  AUGUSTA  VERNON  TO  LADY  DELAWARD. 

Dearest  Mary, — Though  we  shall  meet  in 
a  few  days,  I  know  you  wish  to  be  kept  au 
courant  of  the  state  of  health  and  spirits  of 
your  dear  father.  He  is  well,  and  as  cheerful 
as  can  be  expected,  during  the  first  week  of 
separation  from  an  only  child — and  such  a 
child!  Until  I  saw  the  effect  your  absence 
has  produced,  I  was  not  aware  how  much  of 
the  happiness  of  a  parent  is  rent  from  him, 
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when,  by  the  departure  of  his  child  from  the 
paternal  home,  he  is  left  to  look  at  the  vacant 
chair^  the  silent  harp,  and  the  untouched 
piano.  How  gloomy,  then,  appears  the  dwell- 
ing where  no  daughter's  greeting  meets  him 
in  the  morning,  and  no  fond  good-night  awaits 
him  ere  he  seeks  his  pillow !  This  is  all  doubly 
experienced,  when  a  mother  shares  not  the 
solitude  of  a  father  thus  bereaved ;  and  I  have 
endeavoured  all  in  my  power,  although,  I  fear, 
inefficaciously,  to  supply  your  place  to  Lord 
Howard.  I  feel  as  if  my  affection  for  my  own 
parents  had  increased,  since  I  have  witnessed 
how  dear  and  essential  a  daughter  is,  to  the 
happiness  of  the  authors  of  her  being. 

We  have  had  a  visitor  here  for  the  last  two 
days —  Lord  Annandale.  He  is  agreeable  and 
good-looking,  and,  in  every  respect,  far  su- 
perior to  the  men  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
see.     I  can  hardly  believe  that  he  has  been  a 
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buftband,   and  is  a   father;    for,  be   app^rs 
almost  as  lively  and  unthinkiog  as  myself: 
and  I  have  ever  associated  in  my  mind  a  pen* 
siveness,  if  not  a  gravity,   with  my  ideas  of 
those  who  have  filled, those  serious  and  re* 
sponsible   oapaoities.      Lord    Annandale    has 
been  giving  me  such  glowing  descriptions  of 
London,  and  its  pleasures,  that  I  pine  to  be 
there,  and  to  partake  them.     I  wish  I  was 
seventeen,   for,  at  that  age  I  am  to  be  pre- 
sented ;  maisy  Hlasl  it  wants  eleven  long  months 
to  that  period.   Lord  Annandale  treats  me  quite 
as  if  I  had  been  outy  and  has  told  me  a  good 
deal  of  the  London  gossip :  he  has  been  a  little 
ill-natured  in  laughing  at  the  Ladies  Seymour, 
in  which  I   fear  that    I   too   readily  joined; 
but  there  was   no    resisting    the   drollery   of 
his  mimickry.      He   says,    that  they   are  as 
ambitious  of  conquests  as  ever  Napoleon  was, 
though  not  so  successful;    and,  that,  unlike 
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him^  they  keep  no  corps  de  riservey  as  they 
bring  all  their  forces  into  the  field,  at  once. 
Lord  Annandale  is  just  the  sort  of  person  that 
Caroline  Montressor  would  like.  A  propoi  of 
her :  I  cannot,  dear  Mary,  give  her  up,  it  would 
look  so  unkind  and  ill-natured.  Indeed,  you 
do  not  render  her  justice ;  for,  though  I  must 
admit  she  is  given  to  persiflage,  she  is  kind- 
hearted,  and  well-meaning,  and  very  much 
attached  to  me.  You  talk  so  quietly  of  your 
happiness,  that,  though  I  cannot  doubt,  I  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  envy  it.  But,  you  will  scold 
me  if  I  say  more,  and  prove  to  me,  as  you 
always  do,  that  you  are  right,  and  /  wrong, 
though  always  your  affectionate 

Augusta  Vbukoh. 
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LADY  DELAVVARD  TO  LADY  AUGUSTA  VERNON. 

Delaward  Park. 

Can  it  be  possible,  that  you,  my  dear 
Augusta,  can  join  in  the  laughter  of  Lord 
Annandale  against  the  Ladies  Seymour?  His 
ridiculing  them  to  you,  betrays  that  he  had 
discovered  in  you  a  propensity  to  be  pleased 
by  his  ill-natured  raillery  —  a  poor  compliment 
to  your  heart.  I  know  Lord  Annandale,  and 
think  him  vain,  affected,  and  flippant :  but,  let 
me  not,  while  censuring  his  malevolent  pro- 
pensity, merit  a  similar  imputation,  by  com- 
menting too  severely  on  his  faults.  I  would 
only  impress  upon  your  mind,  that  a  man  who 

indulges  in  satirical  gossip  is  always  a  dan- 
gerous, although  he  may  be  an  amusing  com- 
panion. Nothing  implies  a  light  estimation  of 
our  sex  more  than  the  habit  some  men  have 
of  seeking  to  entertain  us  at  the  expense  of  our 
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female  acquaintances ;  and,  when  we  encourage 
their  malice  by  our  smiles,  we  justify  their  bad 
opinion.  You  say,  that  Lord  Annandale's  glow- 
ing description  of  London,  and  its  pleasures, 
makes  you  wish  to  be  there,  and  to  partake 
them ;  and  that  you  sigh  for  the  completion  of 
your  seventeenth  year,  that  you  may  enter  into 
fashionable  life.  If  I  know  your  heart,  I  pro- 
nounce that  disappointment  must  await  you  in 
that  glittering  circle  where  you  anticipate  only 
happiness ;  and  where  pleasure^  though  at  a 
distance  it  may  look  like  the  unearthly  guest, 
loses  all  resemblance  when  nearer  approached. 
If  you  are  determined  to  persist  in  your  cor- 
respondence with  Miss  Montressor,  do,  at  least, 
make  up  your  mind  to  reject  her  counsel,  and 
shun  the  adoption  of  her  false  opinions.  I  dwell 
not  on  the  evil  consequences  which  an  intimacy 
with  her  may  produce,  by  alarming  the  good 
and  prudent  from  seeking  you.    H%r  levity  and 
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indiscretion  in  avowing  her  principles — or  want 
of  principles,  I  should  rather  say — have  driven 
from  her  many  of  her  own  sex^  and  impressed 
the  other,  with  notions  most  prejudicial  to  a 
young  woman.  Serious  as  this  consideration 
may  be,  I  am  more  alarmed  by  the  certain 
risk  which  your  morals  incur  in  an  intimacy 
with  her,  than  by  the  probable  injury  which  it 
may  entail  upon  your  worldly  prospects.  Be 
on  your  guard»  dearest  Augusta, ;  read  none  of 
the  French  novels  she  recommends;  and,  if 
you  will  not  break  with  her,  at  least  discourage 
her  levity  as  much  as  you  can.  We  expect 
you  to  dinner  on  Thursday :  need  I  say  how 
glad  I  shall  be  to  see  you  again? 

Your  affectionate 

Mary  Delaward. 
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LADY  A.  VERNON  TO  MISS  MONTRESSOR. 

LoKD  Ahvakdalb  is  ftdU  1m^  dearest  Caro- 
line; and,  were  we  not  going  to  Belawanl 
Park  to-morrow,  would  probably  continue  here 
as  long  as  we  may  do,  or  at  least  as  long  as 
his  conTenience  permitted.  Shall  I,  or  shall  I 
not  confess,  that  he  has  declared  himself  my 
suitor,  and  that  I,  though  somewhat  loath, 
have  listened  to  his  prayer,  and  referred  him 
to  papa;  who,  however,  and  mamma,  seemed 
more  surprised  than  pleased  at  the  avowal  of 
his  attachment  to  me.  They  pleaded,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  demand,  my  extreme  yonth  and 
inexperience  —  my  ignorance  of  the  world  — 
and  their  desire  that  I  should  not  marry  until 
I  was  at  least  eighteen.  All  their  reason- 
ing only  served  to  increase  the  ardour  of  my 
suitor ;  who  implored  me  with  such  zeal  and 
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passion,  that  I  consented  to  tell  my  mother 
that  my  happiness  depended  on  my  union  with 
him. 

She,  dear  good  soul,  —  having  shed  a  few 
tears  at  the  declaration,  that  the  happiness  of 
her  Augusta  depended  on  any  one  save  her, 
and  papa,  and  having  expressed  some  wonder 
that,  on  so  short  an  acquaintance,  a  serious 
attachment  could  be  formed,  and  some  doubts 
that  I  could  be  happy  away  from  parents  who 
adored  me,  —  sought  papa,  to  tell  him  what 
I  desired  he  should  know.  No  sooner  had  she 
left  the  room,  than  I  wished  to  recall  her. 
Her  last  observation  had  touched  a  chord  in 
my  heart  that  vibrated  painfully ;  and  I  asked 
myself,  while  tears  streamed  down  my  cheeks, 
whether,  indeed,  I  could  be  happy,  away  from 
the  dear,  the  indulgent  parents,  whom  I  was 
willing  to  abandon  for  a  man  unknown  to  me 
a  few  weeks  ago  ?    I  felt  tempted  to  follow  her 
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to  my  &ther's  room,  and  to  adopt  their  rejection 
of  Lord  Annandale,  or,  at  least,  to  retard  my 
acceptance  of  him  for  a  year  or  two :  but  shame, 
and  a  dread  of  the  imputation  of  giddiness  and 
Tacillation,  to  which  so  rapid  a  change  in  my 
fiselings  might  have  given  rise,  checked  the 
impolse ;  and  I  remained  weeping  in  my  room, 
frightened  at  the  dilemma  into  which  my  own 
weakness  had  reduced  me,  and  awaiting  with 
dread,  the  result  of  that  intercession  on  the  part 
of  mamma,  for  which,  only  a  few  minutes 
before,  I  had  warmly  pleaded. 

How  strange  is  the  human  heart!  or,  at 
least,  that  specimen  of  it  which  is  now  throb- 
bing in  my  breast.  While  listening  to  Lord 
Annandale*s  passionate  entreaties  to  be  his, 
I  fancied  that  he  was  dear  to  me — nay,  al- 
most believed  my  own  assertion,  that  my 
happiness  depended  on  a  union  with  him; 
yet,   now   that  my   parents    have   yielded   to 
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his  solicitation,  8U|qx)6iiig  that  this  concession 
was  necessary  to  the  peace  of  their  child,  I  feel 
as  if  he  had  become  indifferent  to  me,  and  I 
wonder  how  I  could  ever  have  imagined  that  i 
loved  him. 

When  subsequently  he  came  to  me,  all  rap- 
ture at  the  consent  of  my  father,  and  thanked 
me  for  having  obtained  it,  I  experienced  an 
instinctive  desire  to  tell  him  the  state  of  my 
feelings :  but  shame  i^ain  withheld  me,  joined 
to  a  latent  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  another 
change  in  my  sentiments;  consequently,  I  let 
him  pour  out  his  impassioned  vows  of  eternal 
affection  and  gratitude,  while  I  coldly  suffered, 
instead  of  participating  his  happiness.  Surely 
I  do  npt,  cannot,  love  this  man,  or  I  could  not 
feel  thus  coldly  on  such  an  occasion :  yet,  he 
is  handsome  and  agreeable,  and,  a  few  hours 
ago,  I  thought  him  much  more  than  this. 
Counsel  me,  dearest  Caroline ;  tell  me  if  there 
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is  yet  time  to  avow  to  my  parents  the  real  state 
of  my  inclinations,  and  to  be  eqnally  candid 
with  Lord  Annandale.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
croel  to  let  him  continue  in  the  erroneons  belief 
that  I  love  him,  when  the  illusion  has  vanished 
from  my  own  mind ;  and  yet  how  miserable 
will  such  an  avowal  render  him,  adoring  me 
as  be  does ! 

Noy  I  have  not  courage  to  inflict  unhap- 
piness  on  another:   let  me  rather  bear  it  my- 
elf,  since  to  my  own  levity,  and  want  of  self- 
knowledge,  it  is  due.     I  am  now  sensible  that 
I  have  been  dazzled  and  flattered  by  this,  the 
first  passion  I  have  inspired ;  and  that  I  have 
mistaken  the  transient  gratitude  occasioned  by 
gratified  vanity,  for  a  more  fervent  sentiment. 
Lord  Annandale  has  told  me,  that  he  fears  Lady 
Delaware!  may  prejudice  me  against  him ;  and 
that  this  apprehension  was  one  of  the  reasons 
which  urged  him  to  press  his  suit  before  I  had 

VOL.  I-  ^ 
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again  seen  her.  He  attempted  to  pass  some 
ill-natured  pleasantries  on  her  prudery,  and 
old-fashioned  formality  of  manners ;  said  that 
she  disliked  every  one  who  was  not  as  straight- 
laced  as  herself:  bat  I  cheeked  his  raillery,  as 
I  cannot  bear  to  hear  Lady  Delaward  spoken 
ill  of  by  those  who  judge  her  only  from  a  cold 
exterior.  To-morrow,  we  set  out  to  Delaward 
Park,  and  Lord  Annandale  goes  to  his  seat  in 
Gloucestershire.  I  feel  a  sense  of  relief  at  our 
separation ;  for,  he  is  so  oveijoyed  and  happy^ 
that  my  calmness,  if  not  gravity,  forms  a  con- 
trast not  pleasant  to  me,  and  not,  I  should 
think,  likely  to  be  gratifying  to  bim.  If  all 
women  leave  their  accepted  lovers  with  as  little 
regret  as  I  have  experienced  in  separadng 
from  mine,  why,  then,  I  envy  neither  the  lover, 
nor  the  loved. 

Your  affectionate 

Augusta  Yervov. 
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LORD  ANNANDALE  TO  TH£  MARQUESS  OF 

NOTTINGHAM. 

CovQBATULATE  Bie,  JDj  dear  Nottingham,  for  I 
am  tbe  happiest  dog  alire  this  di^.  You  will 
be  ready  to  exclaim,  with  the  Lord  C,  on  a 
similar  oeeasion,  some  fifty  years  ago,  *'  Every 
dog  has  his  day;"  but  I  will  forgive  yon  the 
afisertion,  for  I  am  toe  happy,  too  proud,  to 
caTil  with  any  thing  at  present. 

"  Well,  well,"  I  fiEincy  I  hear  you  ask, 
*^  what  does  all  this  joy  mean?  Is  there  a 
change  of  ministry,  and  is  he  premier?  or  has 
his  horse  won  at  Newmarket?  Has  his  worst 
enemy  lost  half  bis  fortune  at  Crockford's, 
and  has  he  gained  it?  or,  has  he  got  the 
twen^-thousand  prize  in  the  lottery?" 

No,  mon  cker!  none  of  these  auspicious 
events  have  occurred;  but  I  have  drawn  a 
prize  in  the  lottery  of  wedlock,  that  has  ren- 
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dered  me  more  happy  than  if  each  and  all  of 
them  had  happened.  I  have  proposed  for, 
and  been  accepted  by,  the  most  beautiful  and 
fascinating  of  her  sex,  who  has  just  enough  of 
the  angel  in  her  composition  to  elevate  her 
above  all  other  women;  and  just  enough  of 
the  woman  to  make  a  lover  go  mad,  if  she 
chose  to  take  it  into  her  head  to  torment  him. 
Papa  and  mamma  are  the  most  primitively 
good  persons  on  earth,  knowing  little  of  our 
world,  and  scarcely  dreaming  that  vice  or 
wickedness  exists.  They  idolise  their  daughter, 
as  well  they  may,  and  were  unwilling  to  con- 
sent  to  her  marrying  for  two  years  to  come. 
But,  I  won  on  Lady  Augusta*s  pity,  by  dis* 
playing  the  love  I  felt^  and  the  despair  I  did 
not  feel :  for,  entre  nous,  I  was  sure  of  talking 
her  over  to  take  my  side  of  the  question,  by 
giving  her  a  few  insinuations  that  papa  and 
mamma  were  treating  her  as  a  child.     This 
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suggestion  y  aided  by  my  vehement  protestations 

of  affection  and  grief,  soon  settled  the  affair; 

and  induced  her  to  tell  mamma  that  her  hap« 

piness  depended  upon  our  union.     You  know 

that  I  had  determined  on  never  again  entering 

die  pale   of  matrimony ;    a  resolution  that  I 
should  have  faithfiilly  kept,  had  I  only  seen  the 

belles  of  Almack's  gallopading,  waltzing,  or 

quadrillingy  for — husbands;  or  cantering  in  the 

Park,  to  catch  some  Nimrod.  No ;  your  London 

beauty,  with  pale  cheeks,  languid  eyes,  and 

uncountable  accomplishments,  would  not  have 

made  me  captive  :  but,  this  creature — as  fresh 

in  mind  as  in  person,  full  of  health,  of  hope, 

and  joy — there  was  no  resisting.     I  shall  be 

disappointed  if  she  do  not  produce  an  amazing 

sensation  in  the  fashionable  world.    Her  beauty 

is  so  brilliant,  that  it  must  command  universal 

homage ;  and  her  ndiveti  has  nothing  rustic  in 
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it.  She  has  been  so  much  accustomed  to  be 
admired,  nay,  worshipped,  by  those  around 
her,  that  she  is  more  likely  to  receive  the 
general  admiration  of  our  circle  as  her  right, 
than  as  a  subject  for  gratitude.  And  yet,  there 
is  nothing  insolent  in  her  pretensions :  a 
consciousness  of  beauty  and  power  may  well  be 

pardoned  in  a  creature  fair  enough  to  warm 
the  frozen  heart  of  a  Stoic,  and  lively  enough 
to  keep  that  heart  in  perpetual  agitation. 

To-morrow,  ma  belle  fiancee^  and  her  papa 
and  mamma,  leave  this  place,  with  Lord  How- 
ard, for  Delaward  Park.  I  know. I  am  no 
favourite  with  the  Delawards,  who  are  very 
formal,  stuck-up  people ;  and  who,  were  I  not 
an  accepted  lover,  might  be  very  likely  to 
influence  Lady  Augusta,  over  whom  Lady  De- 
laward has  long  exercised  an  empire  founded 
on   affection.     I   feared  this  empire,  and  en- 
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deavoured,  once  or  twice,  to  ridicule  Lady 
Delaward,  to  my  future ;  but,  she  resented  the 
attempt  most  warm1y>  and^  therefore,  I  have 
ever  since  avoided  the  subject. 

I  return  to  Gloucestershire  to-morrow,  and 
shall  be  in  town  in  a  few  days,  to  put  all 
en  train  with  the  lawyers,  who  now-a-days 
make  as  many  difficulties  in  letting  a  man 
marry,  as  they  formerly  did  in  unmarry- 
iog  him ;  oonsequentlyj  a  Qiodem  marriage- 
settlement  seems  more  like  an  agreement 
drawn  up  between  two  hostile  parties,  mu- 
tually apprehensive  of  fraud,  than  of  two 
loving  persons  going  to  be  made  one.  The 
Scotch  term  of  married  against,  instead  of  to, 
has  always  struck  me  as  peculiarly  felicitous. 
But  here  am  I  plaisantant  respecting  that 
state  into  which  I  am  so  anxious  to  enter! 
perhaps  on  the  principle  of  anticipating  the 
mauvaises  plaimnteries  of  my  friends.    Adieu, 
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au  revoivy  as  I  conclude  you  will  be  in  town 
by  the  time  I  arrive  there. 

Tout  d  vouSf 

Annandalb. 


MISS  MONTRESSOR  TO  LADY  A.  VERNON. 

And  so,  ma  chire  Augusta,  you  have  ac- 
cepted Lord  Annandale!  This  surprises  me 
not,  neither  does  it  displease ;  but,  I  confess, 
your  sentimental  scruples  as  to  not  liking 
him  made  me  laugh,  though  they  vexed  me 
a  little  too.  How  much  have  you  to  learn,  ma 
bonne!  You  are  fortunate  in  having  secured 
a  bon  parti  without  passing  through  the 
tiresome  ceremony  of  coming  out;  and  being 
exhibited  through  a  whole  season,  perhaps 
two^  to  those  disposed  to  take  unto  themselves 
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a  wife.  A  demoiselle,  however  charming,  is 
always  placed  in  9l  fausse  position  under  such 
circumstances,  even  in  England,  where  un- 
married women  have  so  much  more  liberty  than 
in  other  countries ;  I  congratulate  you,  there- 
fore, on  having  escaped  that  ordeal  of  patience, 
being  **  a  belle  of  a  season,"  and  entering  the 
fashionable  world  as  a  married  woman,  giving 
the  ton  to,  not  taking  it  from,  others. 

I  have  never  seen  a  group  of  our  young 
debutantes^  at  their  first  presentation  at  court, 
without  being  reminded  of  the  horses,  mules, 
and  asses,  in  Italy,  decked  in  plumes  and  tinsel, 
on  the  fete  of  St.  Anthony,  and  led  to  be 
blessed  by  that  patron  of  animals,  prepara- 
tory to  their  exhibition  for  sale ;  while  those 
who  intend  to  purchase,  flock  round  to  ex- 
amine their  points  and  paces.  You  have  escaped 
all  this  humiliation;  and,  instead  of  approach- 
ing royalty  as  a  blushing  novice,  to  obtain  a 

d2 
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lascia  passare  for  fashionable  life,  you  enter  the 
court,  with  a  matron's  tiara  of  diamonds  en- 
circling your  brow,  and  the  passport  of  beauty, 
rank,  and  fashion,  signed  by  Hymen's  coronet. 
And  with  all  this,  and  other  '^  appliances  to 
boot,"  you  hesitate ;  and  think,  pretty  innocent! 
that,  because  you  do  not  love  him  who  is  to 
bestow,  you  ought  to  decline  them!  This  is 
really  being  romantic  en  veritel  Lady  Dela- 
ward  herself,  your  MinerVa,  could  not  betray 
a  more  absolute  and  fantastic  delicacy.  Lord 
Annandale  is  un  hamme  du  monde ;  amusing, 
and  willing  to  be  amused;  with  no  inconsi- 
derable portion  of  vanity,  and  with  a  mind 
that  refers  all  his  own  actions  and  those  of 
others  to  the  opinion  of  that  society  whose 
suffrages  alone  he  seeks  and  values.  How  he 
would  laugh  at  your  romantic  scruples,  were 
you,  in  the  simplicity  of  your  heart,  to  con- 
fide them  to  him !     Be  assured,  ma  chire,  that 
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it  is  bj  no  mesiis  neoeflsary  that  love  should 
be  the  prelude  of  matrimony.  Au  cantraire, 
to  thoee  who  intend,  as  sensible  persons  ought, 
to  live  in  the  world  and  do  as  others  do, 
this  selfish  passion  woold  he  the  greatest  hin* 
dermnce  to  comlbrt  in  a  menage  conducted  on 
the  principles  of  those  formed  in  fashionable 
life.  Were  jou  ^'  in  love/*  as  this  calamity  is 
styled,  with  Lord  Annandale,  you  would  find 
the  fi^uent  absences  imposed  by  business  or 
pleasure  on  all  men,  a  eoostant  and  irritating 
source  of  chagrin;  and  he  would  find  your 
Bunrmars,  or  grave  looks,  on  such  occasions, 
any  thing  but  agreeable.  That  he  should  ad- 
mire you  greatly  is  very  desirable,  because  it 
will  ensure  your  empire  over  him,  without  sub- 
jecting you  to  the  ennuyettses  restrictions,  and 
exigeanceSf  which  husbands  who  are  in  love 
with  their  wives  impose.  The  more  he  admires 
yoUy  the  more  will  he  be  gratified  by  the  admi- 
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ration  you  excite  in  others :  hence,  you  may 
count  on  more  liberty,  and  consequently  on 
more  pleasure,  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  those 
women  who  conjugate  the  verb  to  love  with 
their  husbands;  a  connubial  process  which » 
commencing  with,  /  love,  thou  lovest,  soon 
becomes  enlivened  by  he  loves,  and,  better 
still,  they  love;  until  all  terminates  in  the 
past  tense,  we  /lave  loved.  Before,  however, 
this  iatal  stage  of  the  conjugation  arrives,  how 
many  unhappy  hours,  and  lowering  clouds, 
must  the  matrimonial  horizon  have  known! 
Yours  will  be  exempt  from  all  such;  and 
your  happiness  will  afford  pleasure  to  no  one 
more  truly  than  to  your 

Caroline. 
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LADY  A.  VERNON  TO  MISS  MONTRESSOR. 

Delaward  Park. 

It  is  strange,  dearest  Caroline,  but  neverthe- 
less true,  that  your  worldly  wisdom  is  much 
less  congenial  to  my  feelings,  than  are  the  pure, 
and,  as  you  call  them,  severe  principles  of 
Lady  Delaward.  There  is  something  so  heart- 
less, so  calculating,  in  your  system,  that  I  turn 
jfirom  it  with  dislike ;  and  your  letter,  which 
was  forwarded  to  me  here,  has  vexed  and 
disappointed  me.  You  should  have  seen  the 
meeting  of  Lady  Delaward  and  her  father, 
and  the  affectionate  and  respectful  attention 
Lord  Delaward  pays  him,  and  then  you 
would  not,  could  not,  depreciate  the  power 
of  love ;  for,  every  courtesy  to  the  parent  in- 
dicated the  warm  attachment  which  the  hus- 
band bore  to  the  daughter.  You  should 
have    seen,   Caroline,    the  glances    of  deep, 
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but  silent  tenderness,  with  which  Lady  Dela- 
ward  repays  her  lord  for  each  and  all  of 
these  acts  of  attention ;  and  even  you  must 
have  become  sensible  of  the  inestimable  value 
of  that  sentiment  which  produces  such  effects. 
It  is  now  that  Lord  Howard  is  repaid  for 
all  the  chagrin  he  felt  at  his  daughter's  de- 
parture from  his  roof.  In  witnessing  the 
happiness  of  her  well-ordered  home,  he  ceases 
to  remember  that  his  has  become  lonely ;  and 
the  deep,  the  devoted  attachment  of  her  hus- 
bandy  manifested  in  a  thousand  daily  proofs, 
consoles  him  for  having  yielded  her  to  him. 

I  like  Lord  Delaward  more  every  hour. 
There  is  a  kindness  and  cordiality  in  his 
manner  towards  those  he  considers  his  friends, 
that  receives  additional  value  from  his  stately 
courtesy  to  mere  acquaintances.  It  may  be 
only  fancy,  but  I  sometimes  think  that 
there   is   something  of  pity  mingled  in   the 
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kindness  he  evinces  towards  me ;  Lady  De- 
laward,  also,  often  looks  at  me  with  a  pensive 
gaze,  as  if  she  augured  ill  of  the  engagement 
I  have  formed.  She  asked  me  whether 
it  was  irrevocable,  and  whether  I  loved 
Lord  Annandale  ?  I  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  myself  into  her  arms,  and  avowing 
all  my  feelings;  when  the  reoollection,  that 
my  poor  mother  had  told  her  that  it  was 
/  who  had  vanquished  hers  and  my  fiither's 
objections,  sealed  my  lips,  until  I  had  ac- 
quired sufficient  firmness  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  while  my  heart  rebelled  against 
the  fidsehood  of  the  assertion.  Since  then, 
she  has,  evidently,  been  very  guarded  in 
communicating  to  me  her  opinion  of  Lord 
Annandale ;  and  from  this  conversation  I  date 
the  inexplicable  pity  which  seems  to  pervade 
her  and  Lord  Delaward's  feeling  towards  me. 
And    yet,   there   are    moments    when  I  ask 
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myself^  whether,  in  thus  uniting  myself  to 
a  man  I  do  not  love,  I  am  not  rendering 
myself  an  object  of  pity  ? 

Yesterday,  we  drove  through  the  beautiful 
park  here;  and  Lady  Delaward  stopped  at  a 
"  cottage  oi gentility y*  which,  though  not  dis- 
playing a  "double  coach-house,"  was,  never- 
theless, by  the  neatness,  nay,  elegance,  of  its 
structure,    well   entitled    to   that  appellation. 

"  I  must  introduce  you  to  a  very  valued 
friend  of  my  husband's,"  said  she  to  my 
mother,  as  we  were  marshalled  through  a 
light  and  cheerful  little  vestibule,  by  a  rural 
Hebe,  in  the  shape  of  a  handmaiden,  to  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  comfortable  small 
libraries  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to 
enter. 

'*  I  have  brought  you  my  dear  friends, 
Mrs.  Ord,"  said  Lady  Delaward,  presenting 
us    to    one    of   the     most    ladylike    women 
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imaginable ;  who^  though  past  the  meridian 
of  life,  still  possessed  considerable  remains  of 
beauty.  By  her  were  seated  two  lovely  girls, 
of  seventeen  and  eighteen,  one  drawing,  and 
the  other  embroidering,  whose  beaming  eyes 
sparkled  with  pleasure  at  seeing  Lady  Dela- 
ward.  The  ordinary  salutation  over,  my  mo- 
ther, after  gazing  attentively  at  Mrs.  Ord,  who 
also  looked  at  her,  rose  from  her  seat,  and, 
approaching  her,  demanded  whether  she  did 
not  recognise  the  friend  of  her  early  youth, 
Elizabeth  De  Vere? 

Scarcely  had  the  question  been  uttered, 
when  the  friends,  for  such  they  had  been, 
though  long  years  had  separated  them,  and 
different  destinies  had  led  to  an  ignorance  of 
each  other's  fate,  were,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  embracing,  and  mutually  presenting  their 
children.  You  know  the  warmth  of  my  dear 
mother's  feelings ;  and  they  were  now  greatly 
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excited  by  this  unexpected  meeting  with  one 
for  whom  she  had  formerly  entertained  a  strong 
attachment.  Lady  Delaward,  who  is  all  kiiid- 
ness,  was  scarcely  less  delighted  than  were  the 
friends,  who  having  evidently  much  to  say  to 
each  other,  she  proposed  a  ramble  in  the  gar- 
den ;  to  which  the  lovely  daughters  of  Mrs.  Ord 
conducted  us. 

My  mother  told  me  last  night,  that  Mrs. 
Ord  had  been  the  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  one  of  the  nearest  neighbours  of  he? 
father.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  bishop,  who 
held  his  see  during  too  short  a  period  to  have 
been  enabled  to  make  much  provision  for  his 
daughter,  she  left  the  neighbourhood  to  reside 
with  her  aunt.  At  this  time,  my  mother, 
having  accompanied  my  grand&ther  to  Italy, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  in  a  ramUiog 
life,  lost  sight  of  her  young  friend ;  who,  it 
appears,  subsequently  to  her  father's  death,  be- 
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stowed  her  hand  on  the  Rector  of  Delaward, 
who  had  been  the  tutor,  and  continaed,  while 
he  livedo  the  dear  firiend,  of  Lord  Delaward. 
The  worthy  rector  closed  a  life  of  virtuous 
usefulness  three  years  ago,  leaving  his  excel- 
lent wife  and  two  dai^hters,  with  a  son  at 
college,  but  scantily  provided  with  the  gifts 
of  fortune.  The  rectory  becoming  the  residence 
of  the  present  incumbent,  Lord  Delaward  ar- 
ranged the  charming  cottage  we  saw  for  the 
widow  of  his  firiend ;  and  has  settled  a  com- 
fortable annuity  on  her  for  life. 

All  this  Mrs.  Ord  told  my  mother,  with 
tears  of  gratitude;  interspersing  the  narrative 
with  anecdotes  of  the  rare  generosity  and 
untiring  goodness  of  her  benefactor,  whose 
strength  of  mind,  as  she  justly  said,  is  only 
equalled  by  his  kindness  of  heart.  Mrs.  Ord 
and  her  daughters  have  already  learned  to  love 
Lady  Delaward,  who  feels  towards  them  as  if 
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they  were  the  friends  of  her  youth,  because  they 
have  stood  in  that  relation  to  her  husband. 

No,   dear  Caroline!   all   that   I   see   here 
proves   to  me   that  virtue   and  goodness  are 
not,  as  you  would  fain  persuade  me,  obsolete 
prejudices,  or  chimeras  of  a  romantic  brain. 
All  around  me  breathes  of  content  and  peace, 
and  I  seem  to  exist  in  a  purer  atmosphere. 
The  excellent  qualities  of  my  dear  father  and 
mother   appear   to   proceed  as   much  from   a 
happy  temperament  as  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
Theirs  is  the  indulgent  virtue   that   "  rather 
loves   to   praise,  than  blame ;"    nay,   I  doubt 
whether  they  could  blame — so  gentle,  so  loving, 
is  their  nature.     They  would  pity  and  weep 
over  the  errors   they  wanted  courage  to  cor^ 
rect ;  while  others  would  ward  them  off  by  a 
more  steady  and  severe  discipline.    The  Dela-^ 
wards   will   be  the  guardian  angels   of  their 
children,  watching  each  incipient  approach  of 
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error,  and  erasing  every  embryo  of  vice ;  while 
my  dear  parents  would  be  the  pitying  angels, 
that  try,  like  the  recording  angel  of  Sterne, 
to  blot  out  with  tears  the  spots  they  could 
not  prevent. 

I  wish  you  were  here,  Caroline ;  this  atmos- 
phere of  goodness  would  heal  every  worldly 
wound  that  makes  your  feelings  rankle,  and 
*  you  would  no  longer  be  a  sceptic  in  the  salu- 
tary power  of  virtue.  Never  be  one  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  affection  of  your 

Augusta. 


LORD  ANNANDALE  TO  THE  MARQUESS  OF 

NOTTINGHAM. 

I  FIND  myself,  my  dear  Nottingham,  in  a  devil 
of  a  dilemma !  The  Comtes^e  Hohenlinden, 
with  whom,  as  you  know,  I  last  season  formed 
a  liaison  f  has  heard  of  my  approaching  mar- 
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riage,  and  chooees  to  think  herself  ezoeedinglj 
ill  used.  Now  this  is  too  preposterous — fnais 
qucri  faire?  She  has  great  influence  in  a  eer- 
tain  clique,  which  is  precisely  that  clique  with 
which  I  most  desire  to  stand  well;  and  Sa 
Seigneurie  is  apt  to  be  any  thing  but  patient 
whenever  any  of  her  knights  turn  recreant 
to  her  charms,  which  {entre  nous  soit  cUt)  are 
&fit  falling  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf — 
raisoH  de  pluSj  as  you  will  say^  for  resenting 
any  slight  offered  to  their  manes.  We  know 
how  mechante  she  can  be;  and,  I  confess,  I 
cannot  anticipate  with  any  degree  of  pla- 
cidity  "  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  " 
ridicule  she  will  let  fly  at  my  devoted  head, 
if  I  do  not  find  means  to  appease  her. 

I  have  thought  of  a  mode  of  accomplishing 
this  desirable  point,  and  yet  without  sacri- 
ficing either  my  love  for  Lady  Augusta  or 
my  interest  with  the  comtesse.     I  shall  per- 
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fua^  Sa  Seiffneuru  that  mj  marriBge  is  an 
afiair  (finteret^  de  c&nvenance,  de  tout  ee  tpCdlt 
voudra,  enfin;  and  that  my  affection  is  hers, 
and  hers  alone.  The  circumstance  of  Lady 
Augusta  being  an  heiress  will  give  a  colour 
to  this  protestation,  and  the  vanity  of  la  cam- 
teme  will  flsake  her  jneld  a  ready  credence  to 
it.  Do  you  not  think  my  plan  an  excellent 
one?  I  have  not  been  a  dipknnatist  so  long, 
without  having  acquired  the  art  of  tempo- 
rising with  contending  interests ;  and  I  flatter 
myself  I  shall  manage  the  affiiir  a  merveille. 

I  understand  that  Wilmot  is  dished^  and  his 
effects  about  to  be  served  up  to  his  hungry 
creditors.  I  want  you  to  tell  Joe  Anderson 
to  buy  his  carriage-horses  for  me ;  and  if  his 
wife's  diamonds  are  to  be  sold,  as  I  conclude 
they  will  be,  send  your  factotum  to  bid  for 
them  for  me.  I  will  go  as  high  as  six  thou- 
sand for  them. 
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I  wish  you  would  call  at  Barker*s,  to  see 

how  the  carriages  I  ordered  are  going  on. 

Yours  ever, 

Annandale. 

P.S.  —  Are  the  reports  I  have  heard  true, 
as  to  Wilmot  having  detected  madame  son 
epause  in  a  liaison  with  his  friend  Neville? 
I  hope  not ;  for,  as  according  to  the  old  pro- 
verb, in  love  as  well  as  in  sin,  Ce  rCest  que  le 
premier  pas  qui  coute,  I  might  be  brought  into 
a  disagreeable  scrape ;  for  Neville  knows  that 
I  was  his  predecessor  in  the  good  graces  of 
Madame,  and,  to  save  his  purse,  would 
be  quite  capable  of  stating  that  fact;  and 
though,  judging  by  myself,  on  ne  revient  pas 
toujours  d  ses  premiers  amours,  husbands  are 
rather  prone  to  this  old-fashioned  system,  and 
make  the  past  flame  pay  for  the  present. 
They  manage  these  things  better  in  France^ 
nest-ce  jtas? 
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MISS  MONTRESSOR  TO  LADY  A.  VERNON. 

You  really  grow  incorrigible,  ma  chire  Au- 
gusta. Was  there  ever  any  thing  half  so 
uncharitable  as  your  wish  of  seeing  me 
plantie  at  Delaware!  Park,  in  what  you  style 
an  atmosphere  of  goodness,  but  which  /  more 
correctly  name  an  atmosphere  of  dulness? 
1  should  die  under  the  infliction. 

And  so,  the  modem  Grandisons  pity  you, 
forsooth !  And  you,  pauvre  petite ^  sometimes 
think  it  is  a  lamentable  alSair  to  marry  a 
man  one  is  not  in  love  with!  It  certainly  is 
a  melancholy  £Eite  to  be  wedded  to  a  well- 
looking,  well-bred,  well-situated  man  of  rank, 
with  just  talents  enough  to  render  him  too 
useful  to  be  left  out  of  a  cabinet,  and  just 
wisdom  enough  not  to  commit  himself  when 
in  it;   with  fortune  enough  to  prevent  your 

TOL.  I.  B 
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ever  being  genie,  and  fashion  enough  to  set 
the  seal  on  yours.  And  this,  you  sometimes 
think  a  position  to  be  pitied !  Fi-donc !  tell 
it  not  in  Ascalon,  publish  it  not  in  Grath. 

What  a  charming  little  romance  one  might 
make  out  of  your  sentimental  episode  of  '*  The 
Tutor's  Wife,  or  Virtue  Rewarded !"  I  have 
already  sketched  out  the  plan ;  but,  the  denoi" 
ment  would,  I  think,  be  different  from  what 
you  would  imagine.  I  would  make  your  puri- 
tanical Lord  Delaward's  kindness  the  result  of 
a  tendresse  for  one  of  Mrs.  Ord's  fair  daugh- 
ters, instead  of  a  friendship  for  his  ci-devant 
tutor,  her  defunct  spouse ;  Mademoiselle  se- 
duced ;  Lady  Delaward  au  desespoir ;  Mrs. 
Ord,  do.  do. ;  and  the  wicked  lord  looking  as 
foolish  as  Joseph  Surface,  when  Lady  Teazle 
was  detected  behind  the  screen.  Shall  I  send 
this  plot  to  George  Sand  ?  Only  fancy  what 
passionate  declamations  it  would  originate  i 


in 
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the  prolific  brain  of  the  author  of  "Jacques!" 
George  Sand  would  probably  make  Lady  De- 
laward  commit  suicide,  to  leave  her  lord  at 
liberty  to  atone  for  his  wrongs  to  mademoiselle; 
and  mademoiselley  not  to  be  outdone  in  genero- 
sity, would  follow  her  disinterested  example : 
Monsieur  Milord  would  go  mad — in  decency 
be  could  do  no  less  :  and  Mrs.  Ord  and 
her  remaining  daughter  would  erect  a  white 
marble  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  "  One  too 
good  for  life,"  meaning  the  betrayed ;  on  the 
urn  of  which  they  would  daily  place  bouquets 
of  pensees  and  garlands  of  immortelles. 

Is  not  this  very  French,  and  very  senti- 
mental ?  and  are  you  not  very  much  obliged  to 
me  for  enlivening  your  "  atmosphere  of  good- 
ness" with  this  little  sketch  d  la  Franfaise? 
AddiOj  cava  !  love  me  as  I  am,  and  do  not  be 
so  mechante  as  to  abandon  your  old  friend 

Caroline. 
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THE  MARQUESS  OF  NOTTINGHAM  TO  LORD 

ANNANDALE. 

My  dear  Ann  and  ale, — I  have  secured  the 
horses  for  you,  and  the  diamonds  likewise.  I 
do  not  approve  your  plan  of  conciliating  the 
conitesse  by  a  falsehood ;  for^  I  know  she  is 
capable  of  telling  all  her  friends  that  you  only 
marry  an  heiress  because  you  are  ruined,  and 
that  you  are  still  more  her  slave  than  ever. 
Even  without  the  sanction  of  your  avowal  of 
continued  tendresse,  sa  seigneurie  has  so  lively 
an  imagination,  that  this,  and  much  more,  she 
would  be  capable  of  propagating,  as  a  salve  to 
her  mortified  vanity.  Such  a  story  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  your  bride,  (and  how  many 
spiteful,  envious  persons  might  convey  the  tale 
in  an  anonymous  epistle !)  would  be  very  inju- 
rious to  your  domestic  peace.  You  would  not, 
I  presume,  present  your  young  and  pure  wife 
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to  la  comtesse  and   her  clique;   that   is,  you 
would  only  let  them  meet  at  those  re-unions  of 
iSisbion  at  certain  houses,  when  hundreds  are 
congregated  together,  much  as  at  the  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens,  or  Vauxhall,  and  where  a  bow  or 
a  courtesy,  en  passant y  is  all  that  is  required. 
I  am  no  male  prude.  Heaven  knows ;  but  I  do 
revolt  at  seeing  men  suffer  their  wives  to  live 
on  terms  of  familiarity  with  women  of  whose 
bad   conduct    they   can    entertain    no    doubt. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  Lattimer  and  Ribbles- 
worth  allowing  their  wives  to  associate   inti- 
mately with  women  whose  liaisons  have  been 
neither  few,  nor  apocryphal :  such  conduct  is 
indelicate  and  disgusting.     But,  to  return  to 
your  comtesse:  she  is  at  this  moment  entichi 
with  young  Dormer,  and  shews  herself  up  with 
him,  sans  menagement.     Can  you  not  act  the 
jealous,  accuse  her  of  infidelity,  and  so  break 
with  her  for  ever  ?    This  measure  will  save  you 
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from  the  disagreeable  dilemma  of  excluding 
her  from  your  wife's  circles ;  to  which  let  me 
advise  you  to  admit  none  but  women  who  are, 
as  Csesar  said  his  wife  should  be,  not  only  pure, 
but  unsuspected.  I  think  I  hear  you,  with  a 
Mephistophiles*  smile  on  your  lips,  ask  where 
such  are  to  be  found?  But  I  aver  we  have 
still  many,  very  many,  though  they  are  not 
to  be  discovered  in  the  circle  in  which  you 
most  live ;  a  fact  which  only  mauvais  sujets, 
like  yourself,  doubt.     Yours  ever, 

Nottingham. 


LORD  DELAVVARD  TO  LADY  DELAWARD. 

Grosvenor  Square. 

I  HAVE  thought  of  you,  my  dear  Mary,  ever 
since  I  left  our  happy  home.  It  requires  no 
slight  exertion  of  volition  to  tear  myself  from 
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you ;  and  this,  our  first  separation,  has  taught 
me  more  than  I  had  previously  known  —  if  that 
be  possible — the  happiness  your  presence  can 
bestow.  I  miss  you,  I  want  your  society,  every 
moment ;  and  I  often  ask  myself  the  question, 
how  I  have  lived  before  I  became  acquainted 
with  you  ? 

My  business  here  shall  be  expedited  as 
much  as  possible.  I  have  ordered  your  suite 
of  rooms  to  be  newly  furnished,  and  selected 
the  colours  I  know  you  like.  I  have  had  a 
private  staircase  erected,  to  communicate  with 
a  suite  above,  which,  I  trust  in  Ood,  will 
not  be  long  tenantlese ;  and  a  thousand  feel- 
ings, all  novel  and  delightful,  have  passed 
through  my  mind  in  making  these  arrange- 
ments. 

Yesterday,  I  met  Lord  Riversford  at  dinner, 
at  my  club ;  and  he,  not  knowing  our  intimacy 
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with  the  Vemons,  announced  to  me,  as  news, 
the  approaching  marriage  of  Lady  Augusta 
with  Lord  Annandale. 

"  He  marries  her  wholly  for  her  fortune," 
said  Riversford^  **  which  is  odd,  as  we  always 
considered  him  sufficiently  rich  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  marry  for  money." 

I  replied,  that  the  extreme  beauty  of  Lady 
Augusta  must  always  redeem  him  from  the 
suspicion  of  interested  motives  in  selecting  her, 
even  though  she  is  an  heiress. 

"  You  surprise  me  !"  said  Riversford,  "  for 
la  Comtesse  Hohenlinden  read  to  several  of  us, 
Annandale's  sentimental  epistle ;  in  which  he 
declared  his  unabated  devotion  to  Aer,  and 
alluded  to  his  marriage,  as  an  affair  of 
necessity f  not  choice.  Though  the  letter  did 
not  positively  say  that  the  fiancee  was  plain, 
the  whole  tenor  of  it  left  that  impression  on 
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oar  minds  ;  and  sa  seiffneurie  confirmed  it,  by 
asserting,  that  lajeune  personne  est  laide  afaire 
peur^  and  by  pitying  ce  pauvre  Annandale," 
I  find  that  Annandale  has  been  a  long  time 
known   to  be  a  friend,  and  something  more, 
to  the    comtesse;  and  if,  as  his  letter  to  her 
implies,  he  intends  to  continue   his   intimacy 
with   her,   I  foresee   much  unhappiness,  nay, 
more,   danger,   to  your   beautiful,    but  giddy 
friend.     With  Lady  Augusta's  extreme  youth 
and   loveliness,   her    great    susceptibility  and 
inexperience,  and  with  a  husband  whose  over- 
weening   vanity,    and    want    of   fixed   moral 
principles,  render  him  a  most  unfit  guide  for 
her  through  the  labyrinth  of  fashionable  follies, 
I  tremble  for  her,  in  the  position  which  she 
seems   likely  to   occupy.     All  that  I  hear  of 
Annandale    renders  me   more   than   ever  in- 
disposed  to  this  marriage.     Would   to   Hea- 
ven  there   were    any   means   of  averting  it  ! 

e2 
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Lady  Augusta  is,  as  you,  my  beloved  Mary, 
told  me  before  I  knew  her,  a  being  full  of 
generous  feelings  and  fine  sympathies  with 
all  that  is  good  and  noble ;  but  easily  excited, 
with  more  imagination  than  reason, — which 
at  her  age  is  natural,  —  and  somewhat  spoiled 
by  the  injudicious  indulgence  of  her  parents. 
She  is  a  creature  who,  under  the  guidance  (^ 
an  honest  and  wise  man,  who  loved  her,  and 
whom  she  loved,  might  be  led  to  attain  as 
much  virtue  as  ever  dignifies  human  intelli- 
gence ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  a  weak  or  unprin- 
cipled one,  may  become  a  source  of  misery  to 
herself,  and  to  those  who  are  attached  to  her* 

It  makes  me  gloomy  to  think  of  what  her 
lot  may  be  ;  and  /,  — who  know  the  inestimable 
happiness  of  wedded  life,  when  founded  on 
affection,  and  cemented  by  similarity  of  taste, 
and  congeniality  of  sentiment,  —  pity,  with 
all  my  heart,  this   charming  young  woman. 
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who  is  about  to  form  ties  that,  I  fear^  will 
never  be  rendered  holy  or  indissoluble  by 
any  of  the  causes  I  have  mentioned.  En- 
deavour,  my  dear  Mary,  to  impress  on  her 
reason,  without  alarming  her  innocence,  the 
urgent  necessity  of  a  dignified  reserve  in  her 
manners;  and  a  scrupulous  avoidance  of  all 
persons  of  her  own  sex,  whatever  may  be 
their  rank  or  other  advantages,  whose  re- 
putations are  tarnished.  Nothing  so  much 
tends  to  depreciate  the  respect  that  virtue 
ought  to  inspire,  and  to  lessen  the  disgust 
of  vice,  as  seeing  those  whose  own  career  is 
irreproachable,  live  on  habits  of  intimacy  with 
women  of  whose  errors  they  cannot  entertain 
a  doubt.  Injurious  as  are  the  examples  of  bad 
conduct,  the  impunity  which  too  frequently 
attends  the  perpetration  is  still  more  fatally 
pernicious.  It  is  the  privilege  to  do  wrong, 
tacitly  yielded  to  some  individuals,  in  a  social 
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system  so  partial  and  capricious  as  ours,  that 
breaks  down  the  barriers  of  decorum  and  mo- 
rality ;  for,  many  a  young  and  thoughtless 
woman  has  been  led  to  ruin,  by  daily  wit- 
nessing to  what  an  extent  imprudence  and 
impropriety  may  safely  be  carried,  when  the 
pure  and  impure  are  received  in  the  same 
circles,  and  on  the  same  terms. 

But,  to  quit  this  painful  subject  for  one 
far  more  agreeable.  I  have  been  thinking, 
my  sweet  wife,  that,  could  we  induce  your 
good  father  to  take  up  his  abode  with  us,  we 
should  all  be  the  happier.  You  would  not 
then  have  the  apprehension  of  his  loneliness, 
nor  he  the  painful  consciousness  of  having  lost 
you.  The  more  I  experience  the  blessing  of 
your  presence,  the  more  am  I  sensible  how 
deeply  he  must  regret  separation  from  you. 
He  would  feel,  in  living  with  us,  and  sharing 
our  domestic  felicity,  that,   instead   of  losing 
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a  daughter,  he  had  found  a  son  ;  and  I  should 
have  the  delight  of  knowing,  that,  in  studying 
his  happiness,  I  was  securing  yours.  In  three 
day^,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  I  shall  be 
with  you.  May  good  angels  guard  my  love, 
prays  her  devoted 

Delaward. 


LADY  A.  VERNON  TO  MISS  MONTRESSOR. 

Indeed,  Caroline,  your  last  letter  shocked  me ; 
it  seemed  like  sacrilege  to  read  it  beneath  this 
roof,  where  every  thing  breathes  of  purity  and 
peace.  How  little  you  know  Lord  Delaward, 
when  you  can,  even  in  imagination,  make 
him  the  hero  of  such  a  tale !  When  I  have 
seen  the  dignified  and  exemplary  Mrs.  Ord, 
and  her  lovely  and  virtuous  daughters,  I  have 
felt  as  if  I  had  sinned  against  them  in  reading. 
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and  that  from  the  hand  of  a  friend,  a  story 
founded  on  the  supposed  guilt  of  one  of  those 
sweet  girls.     It  is  this  levity,  this  ridicule  of 

all  that  is  good  and  respectable,  that  makes 

ft 

you  incur  the  censure  of  those  who  are  not, 
like  me,  prone  to  forgive  it,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  your  better  qualities.  And  yet,  Caroline, 
there  are  moments  when  I  ask  myself  whether 
I  ought  to  continue  a  correspondence  in  which 
sentiments  are  often  expressed,  and  principles 
avowed,  which  are  in  total  variance  with  all 
that  I  have  ever  been  taught  to  believe  praise- 
worthy. If  you  cannot  think  and  feel  as  1 
do,  learn,  at  least,  to  respect  my  feelings,  and 
do  not,  by  revolting  them,  prevent  my  conti- 
nuing your  affectionate  friend, 

Augusta. 
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MISS  MONTRESSOR  TO  LADY  A.  VERNON. 

You  do  with  me  as  you  will,  ma  tris  chhre;  maisj 
en  grace  J  send  me  no  more  scolding  letters,  and 
I,  en  revanche^  will  try  not  to  deserve  them,  by 
belieying  every  one  yon  know  to  be  as  good, 
proper,  and  wise,   as  yourself.     Are  you  not 
satisfied,  now  ?     I  shall  be  much  mortified,  if, 
after  this  act  of  contrition,  you  do  not  invite 
me  to  be  your  bridesmaid.     Weddings  bring 
thoughts  of  matrimony  into  people's  heads,  it 
is  said,  who  had  not,  before,  an  idea  on  the 
subject ;  and  who  knows,  if,  among  the  chosen 
few  selected  to  witness  your  nuptials,  some  lord 
of  the  creation  may  not,  from  thinking  of  the 
agreeable  position  of  the  bride,  be  led  to  pity 
the  disagreeable  one  of  the  bridesmaid  ?  which 
I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  most  lamentable  to 
which  poor  spinsters  are  exposed.     Fancy  un- 
happy me,  decked  in  virgin  white,  with  down- 
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cast  lids  —  a  figure  de  circonstance  which  is, 
I  believe,  (T usage  on  such  occasions, — wishing, 
all  the  time,  that  '^  God  had  made  me  such  a 
man;"  and  that  /  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
certain  baronial  chateau  in  the  north,  a  park 
in  the  south,  a  mansion  in  the  west  end  of 
London,  and  a  box  at  the  opera ;  as  well  as 
a  certain  other  and  still  more  precious  box, 
bound  in  brass  and  of  large  dimensions,  similar 
to  one  whose  sparkling  contents  had  excited 
my  envy  the  day  before. 

All  these  virgin  wishes  would  naturally 
produce  a  pensive  expression  of  countenance, 
which  would  as  naturally  be  attributed  to  an 
amiable  disposition,  and  a  deep  conviction  of 
the  serious  duties  which  marriage  imposes.  A 
woman  that  so  properly  feels  this  conviction 
must,  of  course,  be  likely  to  make  a  good  wife ; 
and  the  man,  with  a  free  hand,  an  empty 
heart,  and  a  full  purse,  who  sees  a  poor  brides- 
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maid  wiping  her  eyes,  as  the  chariot-and-four, 
with  postilions  with  white  favours^  whisks  off 
from  her  sight  the  blushing  bride  and  exulting 
bridegroom,  and  does  not  speak  comfort  to 
her,  must  be  a  brute.  Pity  is,  they  say,  akin 
to  love;  the  pity  once  excited,  (and  what  so 
likely  to  call  it  forth  as  such  a  scene  as  I  have 
described  ?)  who  knows  what  may  follow  ?  and 
yoar  poor  friend  may^  from  a  weeping  brides- 
maid, be  transformed,  in  due  time,  into  a  sim- 
pering bride.  Do  not  mar  the  possibility  of 
such  a  happy  event,  by  not  bidding  to  your 
nuptials  your  amie  divouie^  Caroline. 


LORD  ANNANDALE  TO  THE  MAKQUESS  OF 

NOTTINGHAM. 

If  your  letter  of  advice  had  reached  me  in 
time,  my  dear  Nottingham,  I  should  have  fol- 
lowed it;   but  when  did  advice  ever  come  in 
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time  ?  Advice  is  like  experience ;  it  always 
comes  when  it  is  too  late  for  use.  My  letter  to 
sa  seiffneurie  was  despatched  twice  twenty-four 
hours  before  yours  arrived.  She  has  accepted 
the  salve  I  offered  to  her  wounded  vanity ;  and 
has  written  to  me,  saying,  that,  in  pity  to  my 
malheur^  she  will  take  Lady  Annandale  under 
her  protection,  and  render  her  a  la  mode.  1 
could  have  well  dispensed  with  this  excessive 
generosity  on  her  part.  Mais  quoi  faire  ? 
Were  I  to  exclude  her  from  Lady  Annandale's 
circle,  she  would  become  an  active  enemy; 
and  I  know  the  extent  of  her  talents  for 
tracasserie  too  well,  to,  expose  myself  to  their 
indefatigable  activity. 

I  hope  much  from  the  great  beauty  of  Lady 
Augusta;  for  the  comtesse  will  hardly  seek  to 
exhibit  her  fanes  charms  near  the  youthful 
bloom  of  Lady  Annandale  —  a  bloom  near 
which   all  other  women  look  fade.     For  my 
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party  I  shall  affect  to  think  my  wife  rien  de 
remarquable  in  the  way  of  good  looks ;  an 
insensibility  which  this  vain  woman  will  attri- 
bute to  my  devotion  to  her ;  and  it  will  console 
her  vanity,  which  I  know  to  be  as  excessive  as 
it  is  sensitive,  to  believe  that  there  is  one  man 
in  London  who  thinks  her  more  irresistible 
than  her  beautiful  rival ;  and  that  that  man  is 
her  rival's  liege-lord. 

The  settlements  are  drawn,  and  on  the 
14th  all  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  nuptial 
ceremony.  Lord  and  Lady  Vernon  have  in- 
sisted that  it  shall  be  performed,  with  primitive 
simplicity,  in  their  village  church ;  when,  pro- 
bably, the  rector  who  christened  la  belk  Au- 
gusta— and  her  papa,  for  aught  I  know — will 
read  me  a  homily  on  the  duties  of  husbands, 
similar  to  one  I  heard  on  a  like  occasion 
some  three  years  ago.  Heigh-ho!  how  old 
it  makes  one  feel,  to  recall  to  memory  such 
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a  remarkable  epoch  in  a  man's  life  as  a  mar- 
riage!    The  late  Lady  Aunandale  was  a  very 
beautiful  and  amiable  woman ;  mais^  not  con- 
tent with  being  good  herself,  she  would  fain 
have  rendered   every  one   else   equally  excel- 
lent;  and,  most   of  all,   her  unworthy  lord. 
Poor  dear  soul !  how  pale  and  sorrowful  she 
used  to  look,  when  I  gave  utterance  to  any  of 
my  opinions  on  religious  subjects,  or  laughed 
at  the  peccadilloes  of  people  of  fashion !     She 
tried  to  reclaim  me,  as  she  called  it ;  but  she 
"  did  her  spiriting  gently,"  and  an  unkind  or 
harsh  word  I  never  heard  from  her  lips,  nor 
one  implying  a  reproach,  unless   it   might  be 
the  last,  when  she  said  to  me,  "  We  have  been 
too  much  separated  on  earth,  my  dear  husband, 
by  a  want  of  similarity  of  sentiments :  let  us 
not,  with  my  last  breath  I  pray  you,  be  divided 
in  a  future  state,  by  a  want  of  religion,  and  a 
strict  performance  of  all  it  enjoins." 
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Poor  Mary !  no  husband  who  fell  short  of 
the  virtues  of  a  Wilberforce  would  have  satis* 
fied  her;  and  I^  Heaven  knows,  was  the  last 
man  on  earth  to  aspire  to  such  perfection. 
Well,  to  leave  the  gloomy  past,  and  return  to 
the  cheerful  future.  On  the  Hth,  I  am  to  be 
made  a  happy  man ;  and  I  want  you,  my  dear 
Nottingham,  to  come  and  see  the  ceremony 
performed.  Lord  and  Lady  Vernon  will  expect 
you  on  the  12th,  so  do  not  disappoint  vo^re  ami, 

Amnandale. 


LADY  A.  VERNON  TO  MISS  MONTRESSOR. 

You  are  a  sad  madcap,  my  dear  Caroline ;  and, 
were  I  to  judge  you  by  what  you  write,  I 
should  consider  you  to  be  as  unfeeling  as  you 
are  lively.     You  shall  be  present  at  a  certain 
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solemn  ceremony  which  takes  place  on  the 
14th ;  and  the  nearer  it  approaches,  the  more 
solemn  it  appears  to  me.  I  am  persuaded 
that,  had  I  paid  my  long  visit  to  Delaward 
Park  before  I  had  accepted  Lord  Annandale,  I 
never  should  have  acted  thus ;  and  even  now  I 
shrink,  with  secret  repugnance,  from  the  ful- 
filment of  the  engagement  I  have  so  unthink- 
ingly contracted.  The  letters  I  have  received 
from  Lord  Annandale  have  influenced  my  feel- 
ings quite  as  much  as  the  various  conversations 
on  the  subject  of  marriage,  and  morals,  which 
I  have  had  with  Lady  Delaward.  He  writes  as 
only  a  man  of  pleasure  would  write  to  a  woman 
who  had  as  much  levity  and  as  little  sentiment 
as  himself.  Notwithstanding  his  letters  breathe 
of  passion,  it  is  not  the  sort  of  passion  I  wish 
to  inspire ;  and,  though  I  am  no  casuist,  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  immeasurable  distance 
l)etween  passion  and  love.     The  first  may  be 
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entertamed  without  respect  for  the  object,  but 
the  second  and  nobler  sentiment  must  be  based 
on  it.  Lady  Delaward  has  inspired  love ;  and 
I  (but  why  compare  my  unworthy  self  with 
one  so  infinitely  superior?)  have  only  engen- 
dered a  feeling  that  the  least  estimable  of  my 
sex  have  often  excited.  And  yet,  may  it  not 
be,  that  Lord  Annandale  is  incapable  of  en- 
tertaining love  ?  This  belief  is,  at  least,  more 
soothing  to  my  amour  propre  than  my  previous 
supposition,  and  therefore  I  will  indulge  it. 

The  romance  i  la  George  Sand^  that  you 
composed  on  the  subject  of  the  amiable  family 
of  Mrs.  Ord,  falls  to  the  ground ;  for,  instead 
of  a  melancholy  tale  of  error,  her  eldest  and 
handsomest  daughter  is  soon  to  be  united  to 
Mr.  Neville,  the  worthy  rector  of  Delaward ; 
consequently,  she  will  return  to  the  home  of 
her  infancy,  as  its  happy  mistress.  My  dear 
father   has   determined   to   give    young   Ord 
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the  next  presentation  of  a  living  which,  he 
expects,  will  soon  revert  to  him — the  prospect 
of  which  has  diffused  joy  through  the  whole 
family. 

Lord  Delaward  has  been  absent  a  week 
on  business;  and  you  should  have  witnessed 
the  gloom  and  void,  his  absence  spread  over 
the  whole  circle  here,  and  the  cheerfulness 
his  return  caused,  to  feel  how  wholly  the 
happiness  of  a  family  depends  on  the  master. 
You  should  have  seen  the  efforts,  not  always 
successful,  made  by  Lady  Delaward,  to  con- 
ceal her  regret  at  his  departure,  her  pensive- 
ness  during  his  absence,  and  her  joy-beaming 
eyes  at  his  return,  to  be  sensible  of  the  power 
of  affection,  and  the  happiness  it  can  confer. 
But  you  will,  perhaps,  mock  what  appears 
to  me  so  sacred ;  and  such  mockery  I  con- 
sider as  little  short  of  profanation.  Never 
had  I  formed  a  notion  of  the  comforts  of  a 
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well-ordered   home  until   my  visit  here ;    for 
mine,  though  abounding  in  all   the   luxuries 
of  life,  wants  the  animating  spirit  that  only 
a   young   master    and    mistress    can    diffuse. 
The     regularity    at    Vernon     Hall     appeared 
monotonous   to   me;    and  the  oft- beginning, 
never-endingv  visitations  of  our  country  neigh- 
bours served  only  to  render  it  more  tedious. 
I  had  learned  to  dread  the  thrice-told   tales 
of  the   deaf  and  old   Lady  Hamlyn,  and  the 
pointless   bon-mots  of  her  gouty  lord.     Lord 
and    Lady  Dorington's  old  news  half  set  me 
to  sleep ;  from  which  happy  state  I  was  only 
awakened   by   their  mutual  contradiction   of, 
''  Indeed,    Lord  Dorington,  it  was  not  so ; '' 
and,  *'  You  will   permit  me  to  know  better, 
Lady  Dorington.'*    Then,  the  short-sightedness 
of  our  old  rector,  who  never  could  distinguish 
me  from   my   mother,   the  taciturnity  of  his 
curate,  the  loquacity  of  our  doctor,  and  the 

VOL.  I.  F 
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vulgarity  of  his  fat  wife,  did  not  serve  to 
enliven  the  periodical  dinners  at  which  these 
worthies  graced  the  board  of  my  paternal 
home. 

Here,  one  day  of  every  month  is  set  apart 
for  a  grand  dinner,  given  to  all  the  nobility 
and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  are 
conciliated  by  a  dignified  hospitality ;  but,  not 
encouraged  to  that  indiscriminate  familiarity 
which,  to  the  total  interruption  of  all  the 
rational  occupations  of  the  luckless  owners, 
converts  so  many  country-houses  into  inns. 
The  high  character  Lord  Delaward  justly  bears 
in  his  county  led  all  his  neighbours  to  form  a 
favourable  estimate  of  his  wife,  before  they 
could  judge  from  experience  how  far  she  was 
entitled  to  it.  This  is  one  of  the  many  benefits 
arising  from  a  high  character :  it  enables  him 
who  possesses  it  to  shed  a  lustre  on  all  that 
immediately   appertains  to  him ;    and  happy, 
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thrice  happy  is  she^  who  derives  honour  from 
him  who  has  chosen  her  for  his  companion 
through  life.  Heigh-ho !  will  such  be  ray 
lot?  Perhaps,  I  the  more  desire  it,  because 
1  feel  that  my  giddiness  and  inexperience 
require  the  mantle  of  a  husband's  superiority  to 
cover  them,  and  protect  me  from  their  effects. 

We  leave,  this  the  day  after  to-morrow; 
and  with  deep  regret  shall  I  quit  a  spot 
where  I  have  learned  to  respect  what  I  have 
hitherto  been  more  disposed  to  scoff  at  —  the 
scrupulous  discharge  of  duties;  a  spot  where 
I  have  been  taught  to  think  better  of  others, 
and  more  modestly  of  myself,  by  having  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  my  own  weak, 
and  vacillating  character,  with  that  of  those 
around  me.  I  should,  under  any  circum- 
stances, lament  my  departure  from  Delaward 
Park,  which  I  consider  the  templie  of  do- 
mestic happiness;  but,  when  I  reflect  that  I 
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leave  it  to  fulfil  an  eDgagement  that  my 
heart  renounces,  I  feel  doubly  grieved.  The 
foolish,  the  unpardonable  desire,  instigated  by 
vanity,  of  throwing  off  the  shackles  of  child- 
hood, first  led  me  to  listen  to  Lord  Annandale's 
flatteries,  and  to  overrule  the  prudent  objec- 
tions of  my  family ;  and  the  more  reprehen- 
sible folly  of  not  acknowledging  my  weakness, 
lest  I  should  be  considered  a  child,  has  in- 
duced me  to  persevere  in  it. 

The  nearer  the  time  approaches  for  pro- 
nouncing the  irrevocable  vows,  the  more  do 
I  dread  this  marriage ;  and  yet  I  have  not 
courage  to  avow  my  feelings  to  those  who 
possess  the  power  of  extricating  me.  A  pre- 
sentiment of  evil  continually  bangs  over  my 
mind.  It  was  not  thus  that  Lady  Delaward 
met  her  affianced  husband  at  the  altar !  Fool 
—  fool  that  I  am,  to  compare  myself  in  aught 
with  one  so  good,  so  wise  as  she!     Come  to 
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me  as  soon  as  you  can,  but  come  without 
mockery  on  your  tongue,  or  ridicule  in  your 
eye ;  for  my  heart  is  ill  at  ease,  and  my  spirits 
are  not  in  a  tone  to  bear  your  pUusanieries 
just  now. 

Your  affectionate 

Augusta. 


MISS    MONTRESSOR    TO  MADAME 
LA  MARQUISE  DE  VILLEROI. 

Vernon  Hall. 

Pity  me,  ma  chire  Delphine!  for  here  I  am, 
doing  penance  in  one  of  the  most  tristes  cha- 
teaux in  which  ever  luckless  dame  was  im- 
mured for  her  sins.  Imaginez  vous — mais^  non^ 
you  cannot  imagine  any  thing  half  so  horrid ; 
ergoy  I  must  describe  it  But,  to  begin  at 
the  beginning,  as  all   tales  should. 
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I  told  you  in  my  last  that  I  was  to  be  pre- 
sent  at  the  nuptials  of  a  certain  young  friend 
of  mine,  belle  comme  un  ange^  and  innocent, 
too,  as  an  angel,  if  all  we  are  told  of  them  be 
true.  My  little  friend  has  enough  of  romance 
in  her  composition  to  make  half-a-dozen  mo- 
dern heroines  —  enough  giddiness  to  compro- 
mise thrice  that  number  —  and  enough  sen- 
sibility to  be  rendered  wretched  at  the  effects 
which  that  giddiness  may  produce.  She  is 
the  strangest  imaginable  tnilanffe  of  all  im- 
aginable  qualities.  Proud,  without  being  vain, 
generous  to  profusion,  impatient  of  restraint^ 
yet  docile  as  an  infant  under  the  influence  of 
tenderness :  loving  her  parents  excessively, 
yet  jealous  of  their  asserting  any  control  over 
her  actions  —  a  paternal  right  which,  to  do 
them  justice,  they  rarely,  if  ever,  exercise. 
Her  own  feelings  would  lead  her  to  desire  to 
inspire  a  desperate^  or,  as  you  French  call  it. 
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une  grande  passion^  a  la  Byron.  Unhappily, 
too,  she  has  been  lately  present  at  the  marriage 
of  a  friend  dearer  to  her  than  I  am  (though, 
strange  to  say,  that  friend  is  a  stem  Mentor, 
too),  and  she  has  also  resided  some  time  at 
the  house  of  that  friend,  whose  stately  hap- 
piness has  awakened  the  dormant  pride  of  my 
little  beauty.  The  consequence  is,  forsooth, 
that  she  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  pas- 
sion of  Lord  Annandale,  and  ardently  desires 
to  inspire  a  grave,  a  dignified,  a  respectful 
sentiment.  Ha,  ha !  the  very  thought  of  this 
fimtastic  foolery  makes  me  laugh.  Having  ac- 
cepted the  first  offer  she  received  (for  she  is 
yet  little  more  than  sixteen,  and  has  not  been 
presented  in  the  world),  she  discovers  that 
she  does  not  love  the  man  she  has  promised 
to  wed ;  yet,  is  ashamed  of  revealing  this  cir- 
cumstance to  her  parents,  lest  they  should 
consider  her  a  weak,  vacillating  child ;  which 
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is  precisely  what  she  is,  and  a  spoiled  one  into 
the  bargain,  by  the  unexampled  indulgence 
of  her  doting  father  and  mother. 

All  that  I  have  now  told  you,  Lady  Au- 
gusta has  written  to  me;  and  a  little  en- 
couragement on  my  part  would  have  led  her 
to  be  equally  confidential  with  her  friends. 
But,  this  encouragement  I  did  not,  would  not 
give  her,  for  reasons  of  my  own ;  nay,  I  have 
done  all  in  my  power  to  induce  her  to  fulfil 
her  engagement.  Be  it  known  to  yon, 
belk  et  bonne  Delphine,  that^  being  extremely 
tired  of  the  society  of  madame  ma  tante  in 
the  country,  and  extremely  anxious  to  pass 
the  ensuing  season  in  London,  my  sole  chance 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  desideratum, 
is  to  get  Lady  Augusta  converted  from  a 
giddy  and  useless  demoiselle  just  emerging 
from  her  governess  and  nursery,  into  a  dame 
a  la  mode;  a  useful  chaperon,  in  whose  bril- 
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liant  mansion  in  town  I  may  secure  myself 
a  sejaur.  I  am  eight  years,  Men  sonnes^  the 
senior  of  my  friend^  and  have  acquired  an 
influence  over  her,  of  the  extent  of  which 
even  she  is  unconscious.  Should  her  lord 
disapprove  of  my  spending  as  much  time  as 
I  choose  beneath  his  roof,  I  can  always,  by 
insinuating  to  her  that  he  treats  her  as  a 
child,  excite  her  to  rebel  against  his  power. 
At  present,  however,  I  see  no  probability  of 
being  necessitated  to  practise  this  stratagem, 
for,  he  appears  very  tractable. 

I  had  intended  taking  up  my  abode  for 
the  season  with  notre  atnie,  la  comtesse ; 
maisj  helas !  some  reports  of  her  impro- 
priety of  conduct,  that  (entre  nous  soli  dit) 
admit  not  of  denial  or  defence,  have  reached 
ma  tantty  who  would  not  hear  of  my  resting 
a  single  night  beneath  her  roof;  nay,  who 
will  not  hear  of  my  keeping  up  any  intimacy 

F  2 
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with  her.  I  had,  therefore,  no  other  chance 
of  visiting  the  metropolis,  except  that  of  con- 
verting Lady  Augusta  Vernon  into  Madame 
la  Comtesse  d'Annandale;  and  this  desirable 
metamorphosis  I  have  accomplished. 

On  my  arrival  here,  I  found  ma  petite 
heroine,  a  second  Niobe,  all  tears:  her  futur 
evidently  mortified  at  her  lachrymose  pro- 
pensity ;  her  papa  and  mamma  all  wonder  at 
her  melancholy ;  and  a  certain  Marquess  of 
Nottingham  looking  as  if  he  too  could  have 
wept,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  keeping  her 
company.  This,  you  will  allow,  was  an  un- 
promising commencement ;  yet,  I  have,  by  the 
exercise  of  tact — that  virtue  acquired  in  your 
country,  and  which  is  more  useful  than  all  the 
others  combined  —  managed  to  restore  a  good 
understanding  between  all  the  parties. 

I  persuaded  the  sapient  papa  and  mamma, 
that  all  their  daughter's  chagrin   arose   from 
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regret  at  leaving  them;  and  won  their  hearts 
by  this  protestation.  I  insinuated  to  lefutuvy 
that,  when  his  wife  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring him  with  other  men,  she  would  be 
better  able  to  appreciate  her  good  fortune  in 
having  secured  him.  Had  you  seen  the  radiant 
smile  with  which  this  compliment  was  received, 
you  would  have  acknowledged,  that  flattery  is 
worth  all  the  cosmetics  in  the  world  for  beauti- 
fying those  to  whom  it  is  administered.  From 
that  moment,  Lord  Annandale  was  my  friend, 
and  a  sort  of  confidential  intimacy  is  established 
between  us,  which  I  mean  to  turn  to  good 
account.  There  is  one  person  here,  however, 
whom  I  cannot  manage ;  and  I  hate  him,  for 
that  reason.  I  allude  to  the  Marquess  of  Not- 
tingham, who  seemed,  from  the  first  moment  of 
our  acquaintance,  to  recede  from  my  advances 
with  a  sort  of  instinctive  dread,  or  dislike.  I 
have  carefully  concealed  my  discovery  of  this 
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sentiment,  and  continued  to  treat  him  with 
cheerful  courtesy;  but  I  have^  nevertheless, 
frequently  caught  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  a 
scrutinising  glance,  more  expressive  of  distrust 
than  good- will. 

His  glances  have  not,  however,  all  been 
confined  to  me;  for,  I  have  detected  them 
fixed  on  Lady  Augusta,  with  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  admiration  and  pity,  that  was  not 
to  be  mistaken.  Her  beauty,  which  I  must 
admit  to  be  of  the  first  order,  seemed  to  pro- 
duce an  overpowering  efiect  on  him  when  he 
was  first  presented  to  her.  Her  melancholy 
and  naivete  have,  apparently,  increased  his 
admiration ;  and  I  predict  that,  before  a  year, 
he  will  be  Vami  de  maisoUy  instead  of  simply 
Vami  de  milord ^  as  at  present. 

Nothing  could  be  more  seiltimental  and 
larmoyant  than  the  eight  -  and  -  forty  hours 
passed  here  previous  to  la  noce.    Talk  of  the 
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ennui  of  the  half-hoar  before  dinner^  passed  in 
the  library  or  drawing-room,  while  waiting  for 
some  unpolite  guest,  or  dilatory  chef  de  cuisine  ! 
It  is  nothing  to  the  ennui  of  the  hours  preceding 
a  wedding,  as  I  can  now  testify.     Fifty  times 
I  expected  that  Lady  Augusta,  in  a  fit  of  sen- 
sibility, would  have  declared  her  aversion  from 
the  fulfilment  of  the  contract ;  and  I  am  sure 
that,  had  she  done  so,  Lord  Nottingham  would 
have  rejoiced.     I  prevented  this  step,  however, 
by  drawing  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  the 
future   to  her;    but    still    more,    by   my  old 
stratagem,  dwelling  on  the  animadversions  to 
which  such  a  proceeding  would  expose   her, 
and  the  certainty  of  being,  for  years  to  come, 
treated  as  a  child  by  her  father  and  mother. 
This  last  argument  was,   as  heretofore,  irre- 
sistible, and  led  her  to  the  altar  of  Hymen, 
a  reluctant,  because  an  unloving  bride. 

Yet,   even    I — though   little    used    to  the 
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melting  mood,  Heaven  knows — felt  some  uneasy 
twitching  in  the  muscle  cru  called  hearty  when 
I  saw  the  dreadful  paleness  her  face  assumed, 
and  the  large  drops  that  chased  each  other 
down  her  young  fair  cheeks,  as  she  approached 
to  pronounce  the  irrevocable  vows.  Lord  Not- 
tingham, who  attended  as  bridesman,  was  al- 
most as  triste  as  the  bride;  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Vernon  wept  nearly  as  much  as  if  death, 
and  not  a  husband,  was  about  to  take  off  their 
darling.  Previously  to  my  arrival,  I  had  me- 
ditated a  little  romance,  of  winning  the  heart 
of  the  bridesman  by  enacting  the  sentimental; 
but  an  hour  in  Lord  Nottingham's  company 
convinced  me  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
such  an  attempt,  and  so  I  at  once  relin- 
quished it.  I  think  I  could  much  more 
easily  have  captivated  the  bridegroom;  for  he 
is  a  vain,  a  very  vain  man,  and  so  prone 
to  admire  himself,  that  any  woman,  not  quite 
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a  frighty  who  vied  with  him  in  doing  homage 
to  his  attractions^  would  stand  a  &ir  chance 
of  being  rewarded  by  his  gratitade. 

But|  to  return  to  the  wedding.  There  we 
stood,  more  like  some  solemn  procession  than 
a  hymeneal  one  :  the  bride  clinging  to  her 
&ther  s  arm  to  the  last,  and  looking  like  a 
maiden -blush  rose,  twined  to  a  venerable 
oak,  which  bent  down  to  shelter  it  from  the 
storm  ;  Lady  Vernon,  pale  and  weeping,  lean- 
ing on  Lord  Nottingham,  who  seemed  nearly 
as  disconsolate  as  herself;  and  I,  escorted  by 
Lord  Annandale,  who  was  replying  to  my  ju- 
diciously administered  compliments,  by  warmly 
repeated  invitations  to  spend  some  months  with 
them. 

Suppose,  now,  the  due  number  of  tears 
shed  (and  I  protest  there  were  enough  to  fill, 
at  least,  some  fifty  lachrymatories) ;  the  neces- 
sary responses  pronounced,  most  inaudibly  by 
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the  bride,  and  sonorously  by  the  bridegroom ; 
the  nuptial  benediction  given ;  and  the  sobbing 
Lady  Annandale  torn  with  gentle  yiolence 
from  the  arms  of  her  mother,  and  placed  in  the 
travelling-carriage  of  her  lord ;  which  I  saw 
driven  off,  with  much  the  same  feelings  as 
those  with  which  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  on  a 
desert  island,  beholds  a  vessel  pass  at  a  dis- 
tance, which  might  have  rescued  him  from 
his  solitary  fate.  Lord  Nottingham,  in  pity, 
agreed  to  remain  two  or  three  days  here,  and 
I  have  promised  to  stay  a  week;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  I  return  to  my  aunt's, 
whose  house,  disagreeable  as  I  have  hitherto 
considered  it,  is  less  triste  than  this  gloomy 
mansion,  now  that  it  is  bereft  of  its  sole  attrac-* 
tion — the  fair  Augusta.  In  a  fortnight,  I  am 
to  join  the  Annandales  in  London  ;  where  i 
anticipate  much  enjoyment,  en  revanche  for 
this  dull  visit. 
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You  would  have  smiled^  as  I  did,  en  cackette, 
Lad  you  witneesed  the  dinner  given  in  honour 
of  the  nuptials;  and  the  host  and  hostess,  be- 
tween smiles  and  tears — the  latter,  however, 
greatly  preponderating — doing  the  honours  to 
guests  who,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Not- 
tingham and  myself,  might  have  served  as 
specimens  for  a  zoological  garden,  if  one  was 
formed,  to  exhibit  the  lusus  natures  of  the 
human  race,  instead  of  animals.  In  France, 
where  there  are  no  old  people,  either  in  dress 
or  mind,  you  have  nothing  like  the  antedilu- 
vian figures  that  every  country  neighbourhood 
in  England  produces.  In  your  gay  land,  you 
have  old  children,  who  have  only  exchanged, 
but  not  thrown  by,  their  rattles;  while  here, 
most,  if  not  all  the  aged  people,  give  one 
the  idea  that  they  never  could  have  been 
young  children. 

In  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  I  attempted 
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a  few  plaisanteries,  at  the  expense  of  some  of 
the  lame,  blind,  and  deaf^  who  formed  a  part  of 
the  H6pital  des  Incurables  assembled  round 
the  dinner-table :  but  the  pragmatical  Lord  Not- 
tingham maintained  a  look  of  immovable  gra- 
vity ;  nay,  rebuked  me  with  a  remark,  that  he 
never  saw  any  thing  risible  in  the  infirmities 
of  age.  I  have  now  described  the  delectable 
pleasures  of  an  English  wedding  to  you ;  and 
bestowed  my  tediousness  half  in  pity  to  your 
expressed  curiosity,  and  my  own  want  of  .a 
more  agreeable  occupation.  Write  to  me  how 
you  amuse  yourself:  that's  the  best  way  of  tell- 
ing how  you  are;  for  one  is  never  ill  when 
amused.     Adieu^  chire  Delphine ! 

Votre  amie  affectionnie, 

Caroline. 
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THE   MARQUESS   OF    NOTTINGHAM   TO 
ED'VARD  MORDAUNT,  ESQ. 

Vernon  Hall. 

I  PROMISED,  my  dear  Mordaunt,  to  write  to  you 
a  description  of  our  friend  Annandale's  bride ; 
but,  were  I  to  tell  you  even  half  what  I  think 
of  her,  you  would  accuse  me  of  exaggerating 
her  charms  as  much  as  we  believed  Annandale 
to  have  done  when  he  described  her  to  us. 
Annandale  confined  his  panegyrics  to  her  beauty 
only ;  and  even  to  that,  I  think,  he  did  not 
render  justice ;  but,  he  said  nothing  of  the  inno- 
cence, the  candour,  and,  above  all,  the  modesty 
of  her  maimer,  which,  in  my  eyes,  constitute 
her  greatest  charm.  She  possesses  a  thousand 
attractions;  each  and  all  irresistible  for  one 
who  requires  more  than  mere  beauty,  however 
brilliant,  to  satisfy  a  fastidious  taste ;  or  rather, 
let  me  say,  that  craving  for  the  ideal,  which 
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haunts  every  heart  not  quite  seared  or  sullied 
by  contact  with  the  world. 

Lady  Annandale  is  precisely  the  realisation 
of  an  enthusiast's  dream  ;  and  a  poet  would 
be  ready  to  prostrate  himself  before  her  whom 
the  common  herd  would  dare  to  profane  with 
their  love.  Well  may  Annandale  triumph  at 
obtaining  such  a  prize — a  prize  for  the  posses- 
sion of  which  thousands  will  envy  him;  yet 
/,  who  am  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  her  all- 
subduing  charms,  would  not  accept  her  hand 
to-morrow,  were  it  offered  to  me  with  the 
same  symptoms  of  evident  distaste  which 
marked  all  her  conduct  to  him,  from  the 
moment  he  arrived,  until  that  which  saw  her 
torn  from  the  arms  of  her  mother.  This  in- 
estimable boon  was  not 

'<  Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride, 
And  sweet  reluctant  amorous  delay  ;*' 

but  with   tears   and  undisguised  indiffer^ice. 
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He  felt  not  this ;  but  /  would  have  pre- 
ferred death,  to  fulfilling  an  engagement 
which  seemed  so  painfol  to  her.  Can  she 
have  formed  another  attachment?  Yet,  no; 
for,  knowing  as  she  must  do,  the  unbounded 
aflfection  of  her  parents,  she  could  not  doubt 
their  readiness  to  extricate  her  from  this  en- 
gagement, or  consent  to  her  contracting  an- 
other, if  her  happiness,  which  is  their  sole 
and  whole  object  in  life,  depended  on  such  a 
measure. 

Having  witnessed  the  repelling  coldness  with 
which  she  shrank  from  Annandale  whenever 
be  approached  her,  a  thousand  vague  notions 
have  entered  into  mj  mind,  as  to  the  pro- 
bable motives  of  her  extraordinary  conduct. 
More  than  once  I  have  fancied  that  she 
repented  her  intended  alliance,  and  wished  to 
annul  it ;  but,  that  a  friend  of  hers,  consider- 
ably her  senior,  has  by  her  influence  induced 
her  to  complete  it.    This  friend  is  a  Miss  Mon- 
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tressor  —  hands^ome,  clever,  and  accomplished ; 
but  with  a  freedom  of  manner,  and  pecaliar 
expression  of  countenance,  that  prepossessed 
me  most  unfavourably  against  her,  before  1 
had  been  an  hour  in  her  society.  Instead  of 
betraying  any  sympathy  in  the  feelings  of  her 
youthful  friend,  she  brtisqued  her  to  a  certain 
degree;  nay,  more,  I  frequently  caught  her 
eyes  fixed  on  her,  with  an  expression  of  con- 
temptuous pity  for  the  weakness,  as  her  looks 
seemed  to  imply,  of  which  Lady  Augusta  was 
guilty.  She  was  very  assiduous  in  her  atten- 
tions to  Annandale,  and  seemed,  at  a  glance,  to 
discover  what  we  have  long  known ;  namely, 
that  he  is  a  vain  man,  and  likes  flattery.  He 
was  loud  in  her  praises,  and  has  invited  her  to 
spend  the  season  in  town  with  them.  What  an 
ill-chosen  associate  for  so  young  and  inexperi- 
enced a  woman  as  Lady  Annandale  !  I  hope 
he  may  not  have  cause  to  repent  his  invitation ; 
and  that  her  levitv  and  freedom  of  manner 
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may  not  entail  on  his  wife  any  of  the  ill- 
natured  animadversions  in  which  the  cliques 
of  London  are  so  prone  to  indulge,  and  for 
which  Miss  Montressor  seems  so  well  disposed 
to  furnish  cause. 

A  bold  woman  is,  to  me,  one  of  the  most 
offensive  objects  on  earth.  I  have  always  felt 
di^ust  for  such ;  though  it  has  often  been 
mitigated  by  recollecting  in  how  many  in- 
stances their  husbands  have  been  conducive  to 
this  fault,  by  their  want  of  delicacy,  or  by  the 
improper  associations  they  have  allowed  them 
to  form.  But,  when  an  unmarried  woman 
emancipates  herself  from  all  the  coustraiot  that 
modesty  and  propriety  prescribe,  my  disgust  is 
unmitigated  by  pity.  I  am  one  of  the  few  who 
maintain  that  modesty  may  survive  the  virtue 
it  was  meant  to  guard  ;  but  that  virtue  rarely, 
and  only  then,  by  chance,  or  calculation,  out- 
lives modesty. 
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I  go   hence  in  a  day   or  two,   on  a  visit 
to  the  Delawards,  who  reside  in  this  county. 
I   have   staid  here  to  console  Lord  and  Lady 
Vernon,  who  were  uitrusted  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  Miss  Montressor  for  consolation ;  and 
they  are  to  come  to  Delaward  Park,  as  soon  as 
they  have  left  Miss  Montressor  with  her  aunt 
They  are  the  most  primitive  people  you  ever 
saw  ;  full  of  goodness  and  warmth  of  heart,  and 
knowing  almost  as  little  of  the  world  as  does 
their  daughter,  whom  they  love  with  all  the 
blind  idolatry  peculiar  to  parents  who,  having 
married   late  in  life,  have  only  one  object  on 
which   to   lavish   all    their  affection.      To  be 
able  to   appreciate   the   natural  superiority  of 
a    creature,   who   could    be    so   idolised,    and 
by  such  excellent  people,  without  being  wholly 
spoiled,  one  ought  to  have  seen  her  as  I  did, 
during   the  last    three   days  ;    when,    though 
oppressed  by  the  deepest  melancholy,  her  con- 
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sideration    for   the    happiness   of  others  was 
always    apparent.      I  could    discover    strong 
feeling,  and  no  little  portion  of  self-command, 
in  the  yet  unformed  character  of  this  lovely 
woman  ;  who,  though  little  more  than  sixteen, 
displays   the    embryo    of  qualities  which,   if 
rightly   directed,  might   render  her  as  great 
an  ornament  to  her  sex,  by  her  conduct,  as 
she  is  at   present,  by  her  matchless  beauty. 
I  cannot  think  of  her  in  the  hands  of  our 
good-natured,  but  worldlyminded  friend.  An* 
nandale,  and  the  not  good-natured,  and  more 
worldly-minded  Miss  Montressor   (two  beings 
totally  incapable  of  comprehending  her),  with- 
out trembling  for  her  fate. 

The  day  of  the  nuptials  the  disconsolate  old 
couple  returned  to  their  now  gloomy  mansion, 
the  sunbeam  that  illumed  it  having  fled. 
My  feelings  were  in  unison  with  theirs,  and 
they  were  evidently  sensible  of  my  sympathy, 

VOL.  I.  o 
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which  seemed  to  comfort  them :  while  even 
the  assiduities  of  Miss  Montressor  partook  so 
much  of  the  hardness  and  bantering  tone  that 
pervades  her  character ;  that  they  shrank  from 
the  commonplace  consolations  she  offered. 

At  any  other  period  I  mighjt  have  smiled 
at  the  guests  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the 
bridal  feast;  for  a  more  strange  assortment 
of  indigenous  specimens  of  the  gentry  of  a 
remote  province,  I  never  saw.  Cruikshank 
would  have  made  a  fortune  by  representing 
them  as  illustrations  of  all  the  maladies  to 
(vhich  senility  is  heir.  But,  when  one  heard 
the  praises,  "  loud  and  deep,"  of  the  bride, 
that  fell  from  their  lips,  even  while  regaling 
on  the  dainties  before  them,  it  was  impos- 
sible, for  me  at  least,  to  smile.  No  feeling 
of  this  nature  checked  the  malicious  smiles 
of  Miss  Montressor:  she  is,  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced, a  very  heartless  woman. 
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The  seat  that  Lady  Annandale  used  to  oc- 
cupy was  filled  by  a  certain  old  Lady  Hamlyn  ; 
who,  extremely  deaf,  was,  like  most  deaf  per- 
sons, very  anxious  to  hear  all  that  was  said 
at  table.  Her  querulous  demands  of,  ^'  I  beg 
your  pardon  —  pray,  what  did  Lady  so  and  so, 
or  Lord  so  and  so,  say  ?  '*  called  forth  a 
repetition  of  the  lamentations  for  the  de- 
parture of  Lady  Annandale,  or  praises  of  the 
turtle  and  venison.  Truth  to  say,  the  lauda- 
tions bestowed  on  the  bride,  and  the  luxurious 
dinner,  were  nearly  equal  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

*^  Poor  dear  Lady  Augusta ! — what  a  loss  to 
us  all !  Well,  well,  it  is  what  all  must  come  to  !'* 

^*  What  did  Lady  Dorington  say  V  screamed 
out  Lady  Hamlyn. 

*'  What  delicious  venison  !**  exclaimed  an- 
other. 
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'^  What  did  she  say?'*  again  asks  Lady 
Hamlyii. 

*'  Only  that  the  venison  was  very  deli- 
cious," answers  Lord  Dorington,  spitefully 
repeating  what  one  speaker  had  said  in  place 
ofanother. 

''  I  asked  what  Lady  Doriugton  said/' 
reiterated  Lady  Hamlyn,  angrily. 

'^  Oh  !  she  was  only  remarking  that  mar- 
riage is  what  we  must  all  come  to,**  replied 
Lord  Dorington,  with  a  grave  face. 

''  All  come  to,  indeed !  I  don't  see  any 
one  here,  except  the  young  laughing  lady 
there,*'  looking  at  Miss  Montressor,  "  who  is 
likely  to  come  to  that.'* 

During  this  bald,  disjointed  chat,  Lord  and 
Lady  Vernon  continued  to  gaze  upon  the  place 
where  their  lovely  daughter  used  to  sit;  and 
many  a  tear  did  I   mark    stealing   down   the 
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pale  cheek  of  the  fond  mother,  as  she  turned 
from  it,  to  seek  sympathy  in  the  glance  of  her 
husband.  I  could  have  shamed  my  manhood, 
and  wept  too,  when,  on  entering  the  drawing- 
room,  I  saw  the  now  silent  harp,  that  an- 
swered so  melodiously  to  the  taper  fingers 
of  the  beautiful  Augusta ;  the  flowers  she 
loved,  drooping  on  their  stands;  and  the 
different  objects  of  feminine  utility  she  was 
wont  to  use,  all  of  which  retain  their  places, 
though  she  t&ey  were  destined  for  is  far  away. 
How  I  could  have  worshipped  this  creature  ! 
But  it  is  madness  to  indulge  in  such  a  thought. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Mordaunt,  yours  ever, 

Nottingham. 
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THE  LADY  AUGUSTA  VERNON  TO 
LADY  DELAWARD. 

Ere  I  seek  ray  pillow,  clearest  Maiy,  I  must 
open  my  oppressed  heart  to  you.  Ah !  why 
had  I  not  eoui'i^e  to  do  so,  before  it  was 
too  late  ?  But,  I  am  a  very  child  ;  and,  alas ! 
with  more  of  the  wilfulness  of  childhood 
than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  even  the 
weakest  of  my  sex.  To-morrow,  Maiy,  I  be- 
stow my  hand  on  one,  whom,  every  moment 
proves  to  me,  I  do  not,  cannot  love. 

I  made  this  discovery  even  in  the  hour 
that  my  entreaties  won  the  reluctant  consent 
of  my  dear  and  too  indulgent  father,  and 
mother;  but  false  pride,  and  the  shame  of 
being  considered  childish,  and  vacillating,  have 
induced  me  to  conceal  the  real  state  of  my 
feelings  from   them.      Often,  while  at   Dela- 
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ward  Park,  have  I  been  tempted  to  make  to 
you  this  unhappy  avowal.  Why,  why  did  I 
not  ?  for  then,  all  would  have  been  well.  It 
was  not^  my  dear  friend,  until,  beneath  your 
roofy  I  was  a  witness  to  the  happiness  to  be 
derived  from  a  marriage  of  afiPection,  that  my 
eyes  were  quite  opened  to  the  loveless,  cheer- 
less destiny  I  had,  by  my  own  folly,  prepared 
for  myself.  But,  even  then,  I  struggled  against 
the  conviction.  I  tried  to  think,  that  when 
I  saw  Lord  Annandale  again,  my  reluctance 
might  decrease ;  but  the  result  has  been  other- 
wise —  far,  far  otherwise ;  and  I  am  the  vic- 
tim of  my  own  wilfulness  ! 

Why  do  I  tell  you  all  this  now ;  when, 
before  the  avowal  reaches  you,  my  fate  will  be 
irrevocably  sealed  ?  Alas !  I  divulge  it  to  you, 
because  my  very  soul  is  steeped  in  sadness; 
and  I  have  no  one  here,  to  whom  it  can  be 
revealed,  that  would  pity  me,  except  those  from 
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whose  affectionate  hearts  I  would  conceal  it  for 
ever.  To  leave  the  home  of  my  infancy,  even 
with  one  beloved,  would  always  have  been 
attended  with  pain ;  but  to  leave  it  with  one 
for  whom  I  entertain  only  indifference,  is 
dreadful.  A  fearful  presentiment  of  evil  op- 
presses me.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  about  to 
abandon  this  place  for  ever  ;  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  I  am  penetrated  with  a  sense 
of  all  the  tender,  the  too  indulgent,  affection 
of  my  dear  father  and  mother,  and  all  the  gra- 
titude it  has  excited  in  my  breast. 

During  the  last  few  days,  I  have  often 
thought,  that  to  dwell  here,  as  I  have  hitherto 
dwelt,  surrounded  by  loving  faces  and  affec- 
tionate protectors,  would  be  happiness  enough. 
Why  did  I  ever  wish  for  any  other?  How 
empty,  how  puerile,  appear  now  the  brilliant 
dreams  in  which  my  prurient  fancy  has  in- 
dulged, of  the  gaieties,   the  splendours,   of  a 
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fitshionable  life  in  London  !  when  I  should 
shine,  for  my  brief  minute,  among  the  eva- 
nescent meteors  of  the  season,  that  flash  and 
disappear.  I  turn  from  these  my  frivolous  an- 
ticipations, at  this  moment,  with  feelings  such 
as  I  might  experience  on  the  bed  of  death ;  and 
wonder,  and  grieve,  that  they  could  ever  have 
dazzled  me.  He^  who  appeared  as  the  necro- 
mancer who  was  to  conduct  me  through  the 
magnificent  scenes  he  so  glowingly  described, 
now  looks  like  the  baffled  mountebank  that 
manceuvres  his  puppets  before  children,  who, 
having  examined  their  mechanism,  and  de- 
tected the  springs  that  move  them,  despise 
alike  the  exhibition  and  the  exhibitor.  Had 
I  never  witnessed  the  happiness — the  rational 
and  soul-satisfying  happiness — which  you  en- 
joy, I  might  never  have  felt  the  reluctance 
I  now  experience  to  enter  a  career  of  dissipa- 

o  2 
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tion,  piloted  by  one  who  seems  to  think  plea- 
sure the  end  and  aim  of  life. 

I  am  sensible  that  I  stand  perilously  in  need 
of  a  high-minded  and  discerning  monitor,  to 
guide  me  through  the  mazes  which  I  must 
enter;  one  who  could  not  only  give  me  a 
clue  to  the  labyrinth,  but  still  linger  by  my 
side,  to  support  and  cheer  me.  I  require 
some  fond  heart  in  which  I  can  confide  — 
some  firm  mind,  on  which  1  can  depend ; 
and  now,  with  a  fearful  consciousness  of 
the  almost  vital  necessity  of  these  safe- 
guards, I  have  forged  fetters  that  bind 
me  to  one  nearly  as  blind  as  —  nay,  more 
blind  than  myself :  for,  my  inexperience 
awakens  a  salutary  alarm,  while  he  is  steeled 
and  dulled,  by  custom,  to  the  dangers  I  can 
discern,  but  know  not  how  to  escape.  I  feel 
as  if,  in  having  precluded  myself  from  ever 
forming  a  marriage  of  affection,  I  had  closed 
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the  only  door  to  happiness  that  ever  was  open 
to  me.  Tell  me,  in  pity  tell  me^  my  dear 
Mary,  that,  though  I  have  missed  that  portal 
of  felicity,  there  is  still  another,  less  seduc- 
tive, yet  not  to  he  slighted — that  of  content; 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  reach  it. 

Lord  Annandale  has  never  demanded  why 
I  wept,  why  I  was  plunged  in  sadness,  ever 
since  he  came  to  claim  my  hand.  Had  he 
questioned  me,  I  might  have  been  saved;  for 
such  a  demand  would  have  led  to  an  avowal 
of  my  feelings.  Now  it  is  too  late ;  and  I 
count  the  hours  of  freedom  that  still  remain 
to  me,  as  one  on  the  bed  of  death  does  those 
of  his  fast-fleeting  existence.  Never  have  1 
thought  of  the  dread  hereafter  so  frequently, 
nor  with  so  little  alarm,  as  during  the  last  few 
days.  It  no  longer  seems  terrific  to  quit 
this  fair  earth,  and  the  blue  skies  that  canopy 
it,  when  one's  fate  is  linked  with  that  of  a 
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being  from  whom  separation  would  occasion 

no   sorrow.     No!   it  appears  to  me  as  if  the 

rending  of  such  chains  would  console  me  for 

bursting  the  chain  of  life.     Think  of — pity  — 

and,  above  all,  love,  your 

Augusta. 


THE    MARQUESS   OF    NOTTINGHAM    TO 
EDWARD  MORDAUNT,  ESQ. 

DeUnoard  Park, 

My  friend  Delawnrd  is  indeed  a  lucky  man, 
my  dear  Mordaunt ;  for,  he  has  chosen  a  wo- 
man whom  it  is  impossible  to  see  without 
admiring,  or  to  know  without  esteeming. 
I  never  saw  a  menage  that  presents  so  tempting 
an  example  to  a  Benedic  to  forswear  his  soli- 
tary state,  as  Delaward's.     One  soul,  one  mind, 
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seems  to  animate  him  and  his  lovely  wife. 
Here  is  no  disgusting  display  of  the  nxorious- 
ness  so  often  and  indelicately  protmded  before 
friendSy  daring  the  first  months  of  wedded  life, 
and  as  often  followed  by  the  indifference  that 
succeeds  unwisely  indulged  passions,  leading 
to  their  inevitable  result — satiety.  No!  per- 
fect confidence,  warm  admiration,  profound 
respect,  and  boundless  content,  reign  between 
this  happy  couple,  and  Ud  fair  to  continue 
while  they  live.  Lady  Delaward  is  at  once 
the  most  dignified  and  simple  •  mannered  of 
her  sex  ;  one,  before  whom  no  man  could 
utter  a  light  word,  or  breathe  an  unholy 
thoi^ht.  An  atmosphere  of  pure  and  ele- 
vated sentiment  seems  to  environ  her;  and 
all  who  approach  are  influenced  by  it.  There 
is  nothing  chilling  or  repelling  in  her  de- 
meanour ;  for,  though  she  has  all  the  dignity 
of  a  matron,  she  has  all  the  gentleness  of  a 
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child  :  but,  there  is  an  indescribable  charm 
around  her^  that  precludes  the  entrance  of  the 
vulgar  and  commonplace  topics  with  which 
we  entertain  the  generality  of  her  sex;  or 
rather,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  fashion- 
able portion  of  it. 

To  tell  Lady  Delaward  any  one  of  the 
piquant  anecdotes,  or  histoires  a  double  en- 
tente,  that  are  daily  related  to  the  women 
of  our  coterie   in  London,  would   require  an 

impudence   that   not   even   A possesses; 

though  he.  Heaven  knows,  is  no  pauper  in 
that  social  bronze  which,  like  the  famed  Co- 
rinthian brass,  contains  all  the  elements*  of 
durity,  additionally  hardened  and  consolidated 
by  the  fierce  fires  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected. I  worship  that  native  purity  which 
innocence  alone  can  give,  and  which  shines 
forth  in  every  look,  word,  and  action,  of  Lady 
Delaward ;    while  I   turn   with   disgust  from 
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that  affected  prudery,  arising,  if  not  from  a 
participation,  at  least  from  a  knowledge  of 
evil,  which  induces  certain  of  our  ladies  to 
cast  down  their  eyes,  look  grave,  and  shew 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  or  the  pru- 
riency of  their  imaginations,  by  discovering 
even  in  a  harmless  jest  something  to  alarm 
their  experienced  feelings.  I  respect  that 
woman,  whose  innate  purity  prevents  those 
aroand  her  from  uttering  aught  that  could 
wound  it,  much  more  than  her  whose  sen- 
sitive prudery  continually  reminds  one  that 
she  is  au  fait  of  every  possible  interpretation 
of  which  a  word  of  doubtful  meaning  admits. 

r 

And  Lady  Delaward,  this  ''  chaste  and 
fair,"  but  not  inexpressive  she — for  she  talks 
as  angels  might  be  imagined  to  talk — is  the 
friend  of  Lady  Annaudale,  and  loves  her  as  a 
younger  sister.  Nothing  is  more  captivating 
to  me  than  a  cordial  affection  between  two 
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young  and  beautiful  women.  Perhaps  it  is 
its  rarity  that  constitutes  its  charm;  for  no- 
thing is  more  rare,  notwithstanding  the  well- 
acted  r6les  of  friendship  we  continually  see 
got  up  in  society  between  women  who  en- 
tertain a  mutual  detestation. 

The  unstable  basis  of  such  ephemeral 
fancies  is  selfishness;  hence,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  fragile  superstructures 
soon  totter  and  fall  to  the  ground.  A  share 
in  an  opera -box,  similarity  of  pursuits,  a 
knowledge  of  each  other's  liaisonsy  —  which 
precludes  embarrassment  in  those  quartettos 
that  invariably  occur  wherever  these  female 
Pylades  and  Orestes  appear,  are  the  motives 
of  half  the  friendships  existing  among  ladies 
of  fashion.  They  herd  continually  together, 
address  each  other  by  the  most  loving  epithets — 
pour  into  the  ears  of  their  admirers  a  thousand 
secrets  of  the  concealed  personal  and  moral 
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defects,  and  the  numberless  artifices  of  their 
dear  friends,  to  which  tbey  have  recourse,  in 
order  to   supply  the  want  of  beauty.      It   is 
thus  we  learn  that  poor  Lady  so  and   so,  or 
Mrs.   so   and    so,    would    be    the    most    de- 
lightful person  in   the   world,   only  that  she 
happens   to  have  every  physical   and   almost 
every  moral  fault  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of 
woman  ;  but,  the  greater  part  of  which,  owing 
to  the    blindness  or   stupidity  of  the   world, 
tre  left  to  be  discovered  by  the  discriminating 
eyes  of  her  dear  friend,   who   relates  them 
with   such  professions  of  regret  at  their  ex- 
istence. 

Of  how  many  women,  whose  complexions 
I  have  praised,  have  I  not  been  told  by  their 
supposed  devoted  friends,  and  not  without  a 
smile  at  my  ignorance,  that  they  wore  rouge  ; 
until  I  almost  began  to  doubt  whether  such  a 
thing  as  a  real  rosy  cheek,  proceeding  from 
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pure  bright  blood  circulatiDg  within  the  epi- 
dermis, were  a  desideratum  possible  to  be  found. 
Every  very  fair  woman  I  saw,  was,  as  the  sin- 
cere friends  of  each  informed  me,  indebted, 
not  to  nature,  but  art,  for  that  delicate  tint. 
In  short,  their  frank  and  explicit  confessions 
brought  me  to  consider  every  handsome  woman 
as  a  sort  of  modern  Thisbe,  peeping  behind 
a  wall  of  white  and  red.  But  this  was 
not  all.  The  jetty  locks  I  admired  were,  I 
was  informed,  the  propeilies  of  the  ladies 
they  adorned,  only  because  they  had  bought 
them ;  the  pearly  teeth  I  praised,  were  chefs 
(fceuvre  from  some  fashionable  dentist;  the 
dark  eye-brows  that  struck  my  fancy^  owed, 
I  was  told,  their  rich  black  to  the  newly 
invented  die ;  and  even  the  red  lips,  emu- 
lating the  hue  of  coral,  had  been  tinged,  as 
my  informant  stated,  by  a  chemical  prepa- 
ration.    Such  being  the  disclosures  made  by 
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friends  in  fashionable  life,  it  is  not  much  to 
be  wondered  at  that  I  am  incredulous  as  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  sentiment  of  friendship 
between  fine  ladies. 

I  have  hitherto  only  believed  it  to  exist 
in  the  mind  of  an  acknowledged  beauty  to- 
wards some  remarkably  plain  hot  well-bred 
woman,  who  served  as  a  foil  to  her,  and  did 
not  hate  her  for  her  own  inferiority.  I  am, 
however,  no  longer  a  sceptic  as  to  female  friend- 
ship. Lady  Delaward,  young  and  beautiful, 
feels  it,  in  the  utmost  signification  of  the  term, 
for  Lady  Annandale.  Hers  are  not  the  praises 
that  artful  women,  themselves  handsome, 
think  it  prudent  to  bestow  on  any  other 
beauty  named  in  their  presence ;  cunningly 
selecting  her  defects  for  their  exaggerated  eu- 
logiums,  and  leaving  unnoticed,  in  their  pane- 
gyrics, the  charms  that  would  have  justified 
them. 
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No;  Lady  Delaware!,  when  I  extolled  the 
personal  fascinations  of  Lady  Annandale,  simply 
answered,  *'  Yes,  she  is  the  most  lovely  person  I 
ever  saw.'*  But,  when  I  said  that  she  appeared 
very  amiable,  her  countenance  sparkled  with 
animation,  and  her  cheeks  became  tinged  with 
a  brighter  hue;  her  whole  &ce,  while  under 
the  glowing  effects  of  her  warm  affection  for 
her  friend,  reminding  me  of  one  of  those  fine 
alabaster  vases,  with  a  light  in  it,  that  dis- 
plays even  more  its  own  spotless  purity,  than 
it  illumines  the  objects  around  it. 

''  You  should  have  known  Augusta/'  she 
said,  ''  as  I  have  done,  since  her  infancy,  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  all  the  admirable  quali- 
ties she  possesses ;  qualities  which  not  even  the 
undue  indulgence  of  her  doting  father  and 
mother  has  been  able  to  obscure." 

*'  I  do  not  like  her  friend,  Miss  Montres- 
sor,"  observed  I. 
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Lady  Delaward  was  silent;  but  a  grave 
expression  stole  over  her  face. 

**  Neither  do  we,*'  replied  Delaward  ^  "  and 
1  heartily  wish  Lady  Annandale  may  see  as 
little  of  her  as  possible,  for  I  think  her  " 

'^   Hush!    my  dear    Delaward/'  said    his 

« 

wife,  gently ;  ^*  we  must  not  prejudice  others 
against  her." 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  brought  to 
Lord  Delaward,  who,  having  broke  the  seal, 
handed  its  enclosure  to  Lady  Delaward,  who 
exclaimed,  '<  A  letter  from  dear  Augusta!'' 

She  eagerly  opened  it;  and  I  remarked 
that,  as  she  perused  it,  her  brow  indicated 
that  its  contents  gave  her  pain.  This  sen- 
timent evidently  increased  as  she  continued 
to  read  ;  and,  at  length,  she  rose  and  quitted 
the  room,  as  if  overpowered  by  her  feelings. 

Delaward  hastily  followed  her,  and  left  me, 
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I  candidly  confess,  experiencing  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  an  insatiable  curiosity.  Lady 
Annandale  has,  probably,  in  this  letter,  ex- 
plained the  source  of  the  sadness  in  which 
I  saw  her  plunged  the  three  days  previous 
to  her  marriage.  How  I  should  like  to  read 
it !  It  is  strange,  it  is  unaccountable,  the 
deep  interest  I  take  in  her.  Had  I  beheld 
her  all  gaiety  and  smiles,  I  should,  if  I  know 
myself,  have  merely  thought  of  her  as  a 
beautiful  girl,  like  one  of  those  lovely  crea- 
tures we  see,  admire,  and  forget.  But  her 
melancholy  and  apparent  indifference  towards 
Annandale,  have  invested  her  with  a  much 
deeper  interest  for  me  than  her  beauty,  faultless 
as  it  is,  could  ever  have  excited.  What 
can  that  letter  have  contained,  to  awaken  such 
regret  as  was  displayed  in  Lady  DelawardV 
looks  and  manner? 
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I  must  leave  you  ;  a  necessity,  at  which  the 
length  and  dulness  of  this  epistle  will  make  you 
rejoice.  Yours  ever, 

Nottingham. 


MISS   MONTRESSOR  TO   LA  MARQUISE 

DE  VILLEROI. 

Here,  I  am,  chere  et  belle  amie,  once  more 
chez  ma  iante^  who  is  even  more  ennuyeuse 
than  ever,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal ; 
and  who  preaches  morality  to  me  from  morn- 
ing until  night.  You  should  have  seen  your 
poor  friend  demurely  seated,  vis-a-vis  to  the 
patriarchal  Lord  and  Lady  Vernon,  in  their 
iamily  coach,  returning  to  the  temple  of 
ennta,  as  I  style  the  mansion  of  madame  ma 
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tante;  listening  to  the  oft-banning,  never- 
ending  praises  of  their  daughter,  who,  if  they 
are  to  be  credited,  is  a  perfect  paragon  of 
perfection ;  while  I  know  her  to  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  very  pretty,  capricious, 
spoiled  child,  wilful  and  froward  in  no  or- 
dinary degree.  Perhaps  it  is  this  very  know- 
ledge that  makes  me  feel  attached  to  Augusta ; 
for,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  easier 
to  pardon  the  faults,  than  the  virtues  of  our 
friends  ;  because  the  first  excite  a  self-com- 
placency always  agreeable ;  and  the  second,  a 
sense  of  humiliation,  which  indisposes  us 
towards  the  inflictor. 

After  all,  it  is  a  very  agreeable  thing  to 
have  a  doting  old  papa  and  mamma  —  doting 
in  the  double  sense  of  the  word  —  who  look 
at  all  one's  thoughts,  words,  and  actions, 
through  the  bright  medium  of  affection,  and 
not  through   the  dull  one   of  reason,   as  my 
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sapient  aunt  views  mine.  I  really  believe 
she  considers  me  as  nothing  short  of  a  very 
wicked  person ;  for,  the  homilies  with  which 
she  indulges  me  on  every  possible  occasion, 
prove  how  greatly  she  imagines  me  to  stand 
in  need  of  them. 

The  Vemons,  mari  et  femme^  are  gone  to 
the  modem  Grandisons,  as  I  call  Lord  and 
Lady  Delaward ;  where  they  are  to  remain 
some  time,  to  be  consoled  for  the  loss  of 
their  daoghter.  They  had  made  up  their 
minds,  I  fSetncy,  to  accompany  Lady  Annan- 
dale,  to  town ;  but,  I  advised  Lord  Annandale 
not  to  encourage  this  intention,  unless  he 
wished  to  be  the  subject  of  ridicule  to  all 
London,  by  importing  this  antediluvian  couple 
(in  their  old-fiishioned  coach,  which  resembles 
the  ark  of  Noah)  into  the  fashionable  worlds 
to  shock  universally,  and  be  universally 
shocked.      I    tried    to    enlighten    my   friend 

VOL.   I.  H 
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Augusta  on  this  point ;  but  she,  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  manners  of  society,  was  in- 
dignant at  even  the  supposition  that  her  dear 
father  and  mother  could  ever  be  de  trap  any 
where;  so  I  left  her  to  indulge  in  her  pa- 
rental illusion,  and  directed  my  counsel  to 
her  lord,  who  is  more  tractable. 

Lord  Nottingham  preceded  the  Vemons  to 
Delaward  Park.  I  like  not  that  man;  and, 
I  fancy,  there  is  an  instinctive  dislike  between 
us.  He  is  the  beau  ideal  of  an  Englishman : 
proud,  reserved,  and  dignified,  with  a  degree 
of  self-respect  that  precludes  him  from  ever 
compromising  himself;  and  with  that  scru- 
pulous good- breeding,  which  deprives  those 
who  dislike  him  of  the  pleasure  of  attacking 
him.  He  is  a  man  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
ridicule ;  nay  more,  he  imposes  a  certain  re- 
spectful restraint,  even  on  his  opponents,  by 
his    high    bearing     and     polished     manners. 
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His  mind  seems  to  be  very  cultivated,  and 
his  person  and  &ce  are  remarkably  distingues ; 
the  highest  praise,  in  my  opinion,  that  can 
be  accorded  to  male  good  looks.     He  is  the 
sort  of  person  d  faire  fureur  it  Paris,  and  to 
remain  wholly  unmoved  by  his  success ;  and 
yet,  '*  this  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend 
signior,'*  is  evidently  captivated   by  the  miive 
loveliness  of  a  spoiled  child  of  sixteen,  having 
hardly   deigned   to  bestow   a  glance    on    the 
matured  charms  of  your  friend.     I  tried  him 
with  all  my  witcheries, — let  fly  a   shower  of 
bon-motSy    repartiesy  and    brilliant    anecdotes, 
that  would  have  covered  me  with  laurels  in 
your  recherche  circle  in  the  Hue  St.  Honore ; 
but,  they   feU   as  unheeded    as    a  display    of 
fireworks    before    an    astrononner    examining 
the  debut  of  the   last   new   comet.       I    then 
assailed  him  with    piquant    criticisms  on   all 
the   modem    French   authors  :    talked  of  the 
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vigorous  power  of  Victor  Hugo ;  the  mysti- 
cism and  sentimentality  of  Balzac ;  the  passion 
and  eloquence  of  George  Sand ;  the  maritime 
descriptions  of  Eugt^ne  Sue ;  the  comique  of 
Paul  de  Kock ;  and  the  hardiesse  of  Jules 
Janin.  The  man,  instead  of  being  charmed, 
looked  perfectly  petrified ;  and,  without  reply- 
ing to  me,  turned  to  Augusta,  and  asked 
her,  with  a  look  of  undissembled  alarm, 
whether  she  had  read  those  authors  ?  A 
weight  seemed  taken  off  his  mind  when  she 
answered  in  the  negative,  and  stated,  that 
the  only  modem  French  books  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  perusing,  were  those  of  Chateau- 
briand, De  Lamartine,  and  Casimir  de  la 
Vigne. 

"  They  are  the  writers  that  I  also  read," 
said  Lord  Nottingham,  '^  and  the  ones  that 
I  should  pi  ce  in  the  hands  of  a  wife,  or 
sister." 
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**  You  surely  cannot  be  so  very  English  — 
which,  with  me,  is  a  synonyme  for  prudish-*- as 
to  object  to  a  young  lady's  perusal  of  the 
authors  I  have  named?"  asked  I ;  ^'  authors, 
whose  works  contain  the  truest  pictures  of 
actual  life?" 

**  There  is  much,  very  much  in  actual  life, 
Miss  Montressor,  of  which  I  should  wish  a  wife 
or  sister  of  mine,  to  remain  in  total  ignorance. 
On  this  point  I  am  ready  to  exclaim  with  the 
poet, 

'  Give  me  a  friend,  within  whose  well-poised  mind 
Experience  holds  her  seat.    But  let  my  bride 
Be  innocent,  as  flowers,  that  fragrance  shed, 
Yet  know  not  they  are  sweet.'  ^ 

"  Oh !  you,"  I  resumed,  "  are  one  of  those 
who  would  treat  women  as  pretty  puppets, 
formed  for  your  playthings,  and  not  admit  us 
to  a  free  communion  of  that  knowledge  of 
which  you  are  so  proud?" 
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^^  I  would  debar  your  sex  from  no  part  of 
the  knowledge  of  which  ours  ought  to  be 
proud ;  but^  I  do  not  think,  in  proscribing  the 
modem  authors  you  have  enumerated,  such 
a  motive  could  be  iairly  attributed  to  me.  I 
would  have  the  reading  of  women  confined  to 
works  of  which  the  morality  and  purity  might 
ser^^e  to  strengthen  their  own;  and  I  can 
no  more  approve  of  placing  in  their  hands 
books  that  tend  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
all  the  vices  that  sully  human  nature,  however 
well  portrayed,  than  I  should  approve  their 
witnessing  the  scenes  where  such  vices  are 
committed,  as  a  useful  philosophical  lesson. 
Women,  Miss  Montressor,  according  to  my 
opinion,  should  know  no  more  of  the  crimes 
of  human  nature,  than  they  do  of  the  fearful 
maladies  to  which  it  is  subject.  You  would 
not  have  our  matrons  study  anatomy,  or  visit 
the   hospitals,  in  order  to  see  to  what  infir- 
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mities  fleah  is  heir;  it  is  enough  for  them 
to  be  aware  that  mortal  beings  are  sometimes 
sorely  smitten  by  loathsome  diseases,  without 
investigatingy  or  studying  them :  so,  is  it  suffi- 
cient for  them  to  know,  that  vice  and  error  exist, 
without  analytically  examining  the  symptoms, 
causes,  and  effects,  so  artistically  displayed  in 
the  authors  to  whom  yon  have  referred." 

**  You,  probably,  think  we  are  only  good, 
because  we  are  what  you  would  call  innocent, 
and  what  I  term  ignorant,  Lord  Nottingham?" 

**  Happy  and  charming,  I  am  sure  you 
are,  only  while  you  are  innocent,"  he  replied ; 
**  for,  a  knowledge  of  evil,  even  though  it  guard 
from  a  participation  in  it,  leaves  a  stain  on  the 
parity  of  the  female  mind,  and  a  cloud  on 
its  brightness :  for  a  high^souled  woman,  while 
abhorring  the  crimes  she  discovers,  where  she 
thought  all  was  fiair,  must  pity  while  abhor- 
ring; and  deep  pity  dims  happiness/' 
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Augusta  listened  to  him  with  an  attention 
I  never  before  saw  her  pay  to  any  one;  her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  his  expressive  £ELce,  which, 
always  handsome,  was  now  lighted  up  with 
increased  animation;  and  I  marked  her  turn 
from  him,  to  look  at  the  man  who  was,  the 
next  day,  to  become  her  husband,  with  a 
glanc^  in  which  neither  affection  nor  appro- 
bation was  visible — to  my  eyes,  at  least.  She 
was  probably  at  that  moment  drawing  a  com- 
parisoti  between  the  two,  not  advantageous  to 
the  latter. 

In  this  little  discussion,  and  during  the 
pauses  of  Lord  Nottingham,  Lord  Annandale 
defended  my  favourite  authors  with  more  zeal 
than  ability ;  consequently,  his  flimsy  argu- 
ments rather  injured  than  served  my  cause. 

''  Surely,  my  dear  Nottingham,  you  are 
unjustly  severe? — Bah!  mon  ami,  you  are  too 
prudish.     What  can  be  more  droll,  or  more 
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amusingi  than  some  of  the  scenes  in  the  works 
you  hare  censured  ?  I  quite  agree  with  Miss 
Montressor  in  admiring  them. — Well,  you  may 
say  what  you  please ;  but  be  assured  that  you 
will  find  few  people  so  cynical  as  not  to  be 
vastly  amused  by  jthose  writers.". 

I  tried  to  get  up  an  argument  on  the  ro- 
mantic and  classic  schools  of  writing,  and  insti- 
tuted comparisons  between  the  passionate  and 
reflective  works  of  our  day,  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  former.  But  all  my  erudition  was 
thrown  away,  at  least  on  Lord  Nottingham, 
for  he  replied  not  to  my  tirade  a  la  De  Stael ; 
but  Lord  Annandale  seemed  duly  impressed 
with  the  extent  and  variety  of  my  savoir,  aud 
has,  I  can  perceive,  formed  a  high  notion  of 
my  powers*  What  if  this  preux  chevalier^ 
Lord  Nottingham,  were  to  become  enamoured 
of  Lady  Annandale,  and  if  she  were  to  bestow 
00  him  her  vacant  heart — for  vacant  1  know  it 

H  2 
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is — and  if  I  were  to  blow  the  incipient  flame 
into  a  blaze!  I  see  a  whole  romance,  nay, 
two  romances,  comprised  in  these  three  little 
—  IPS.  Should  nothing  more  eligible,  as  the 
elderly  ladies  say,  offer,  [  may  effect  a  denou- 
ment  to  this  pretty  fiction,  which  may  place 
the  coronet  of  a  countess  on  my  brow,  and 
a  strawberry  one  on  that  of  Augusta — no  bad 
exchange  for  her,  I  think,  and  not  a  very  bad 
arrangement  for  myself.  In  a  few  weeks  I 
shall  be  in  London,  whence  you  shall  be  kept 
au  courant  of  all  I  do,  or  intend  to  do.  I  hope 
notre  camtesse  will  not,  with  her  usual  indis- 
cretion^  shew  me  up,  by  relating  any  of  our 
little  peccadilloes  at  Vienna  and  Paris ;  but  she 
is  a  sad  bavarde^  and  commits  her  friends  nearly 
as  much  as  she  compromises  herself,  by  her 
imprudence.  Addio^  cara  Delphinei  Wish 
success  to  your 

CAROLIIfE. 
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LADY  DELAWARD  TO  LADY  ANNANDALE. 

I  WILL  not  dwell  on  the  pain  your  letter  has 
given  me,  my  dearest  Augnsta,  neither  will  I 
enter  fiirther  into  the  subject  of  the  imprudence 
yoQ  have  committed ;  retrospection  being  now 
naeleasy   except  as  a  warning  for  the  future, 
dearly  paid  for  by  the  experience  of  the  little 
happiness  to  be  derived  from  a  perseverance 
in  wilfulness.     Lord  Annandale  is  now  your 
husband;   and  I  cannot  think  so  ill  of  him 
as  to  believe  that  he  would  have  become  so, 
had  he  known  your  repugnance,  at  the  last  to 
Sann  the  tie.    It  »  formed,  and  is  indissoluble ; 
and  by  this,  your  first  and  fatal  error  of  judg- 
ment, you  have  placed  yourself  in  a  position  to 
demand  a  never-ceasing  prudence,  and  never- 
alamberinir  self-examination,  to  enable  you  to 
fiilfil  the  duties  you  have  imposed  on  yourself. 
To  a  wife  who  loves  her  husband  those  duties 
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become  pleasures,  because  she  knows  that  on 
their  fulfilment  depends  his  happiness,  as  well 
as  her  own ;  but  to  one  who  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  marry  without  a  sincere  and  devoted 
affection^  they  should  be,  if  possible,  more 
sacred,  as  their  scrupulous  discharge  is  the  only 
atonement  she  can  offer  for  withholding  that  love 
which  is  to  sweeten  the  draught  of  life;  and 
which  every  man  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
her  who  voluntarily  bestows  on  liim  her  hand. 
Many  have  been  the  marriages  without  love 
that  have  been  peaceful  and  respectable,  if 
not  happy.  You,  my  dear  Augusta,  having 
committed  a  serious  fault,  must  redeem  it  by 
your  virtue;  and  prove,  that  not  to  be  wise,  is 
not  to  be  unworthy.  Leave  no  effort  untried  to 
attach  yourself  to  Lord  Annandale :  gratitude 
for  his  attachment  to  you  ought  to  excite  kind 
feelings ;  and,  when  to  this  is  added  the  know- 
ledge, that,  had  you  not  accepted  his  offered 
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band,  he  might  have  found  many  lovely  and 
amiable  women  who  would  gladly  have  become 
his  wife,  and  given  him  their  affections,  you 
sarely  cannot  act  otherwise  than  as  a  kind, 
indulgent  friend,  who  will  make  his  home 
cheerful,  and  bis  name  respected.  You  must 
seriously  examine  your  opinions  and  sentiments 
with  regard  to  him;  for  indifference  or  dis* 
like  are  great  magnifiers  of  the  defects  of 
those  whom  we  view  through  their  medium, 
and  we  are  seldom  just  when  we  permit  their 
intervention.  If  he  is  not  all  that  you  could 
desire,  despair  not  of  rendering  him  so ;  for 
much  depends  on  the  use  you  make  of  tbe 
influence  you  will  naturally  acquire  over  him. 
Lord  Annandale  has  lived  too  much  in  the 
great  world  to  have  escaped  the  faults  it  en- 
genders; its  glare  and  artificial  enjoyments 
may  have,  probably,  blunted  the  fine  edge  of 
his  feelings,  and  led  him  to  descend  to  less  wise. 
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and  less  elevated  views  and  pursuits.    Let  it  be 
your  task  to  lead  him  back  to  a  more  bealthy 
tone  of  mindy  and  to  more  rational  occupations ; 
and  be  it  yours  to  reap  a  rich  reward,  in  the 
consciousness  of  duties  fulfilled,  and  of  tran- 
quillity, if  not  happiness,  secured.     Remember 
that  he  bears  a  portion  of  the  chain  that  binds 
you  together  —  a  chain  to  which  he  willingly 
submitted,  because  he  believed  that  you  would 
make  his  bondage  light,  in  preferring  him  to 
all  other  men ;  a  natural  conclusion,  knowing, 
as  he  does,  that  it  was  solely  owing  to  your 
request  that  your  parents  yielded   him  your 
hand.    Virtue,  generosity,  pity,  all  call  on  you, 
my  dearest  friend,   to  respect  his  happiness, 
even  though  you  may  have  sacrificed  some 
portion  of  your  own.     You  owe  this  fulfilment 
of  your  duty  no  less  to  your  excellent  father 
and  mother  than  to  Lord  Annandale.     Think 
what  would  be  their  despair,  if,  having  yielded 
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their  daughter  so  much  sooner  than  parents 
in  general  are  called  on  to  relinquish  their 
children,  and  to  a  husband  chosen  by  her^  and 
not  by  them,  they  discovered  that  she  had 
imposed  on  their  credulous  affection,  and  left 
them,  who  so  loved  her,  for  one  she  did  not 
love.  Spare  them  this  blow,  my  dearest 
Augusta;  and  let  your  next  letter  bring  better 
tidings  to  your  true  friend » 

M.  Dblaward. 


THE   MARQUESS  OF   NOTTINGHAM  TO 
EDWABD  MORDAUNT,  ESQ. 

DtUnoard  Park. 

I  HBVBR  thought  so  seriously,  nor  with  such 
complacency,  of  marriage,  my  dear  Mordaunt, 
as  since  I  have  been  beneath  this  peaceful  and 
happy  roof,  which  seems  fitted  to  be  the  very 
temple  where  Hynaen  ought  to  be  worshipped. 
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You  know  that  Delaward  was  alwajrs  my 
model  of  what  a  nobleman  should  be ;  but,  I 
assure  you^  I  now  look  on  him  as  the  model  of 
husbands — a  part,  few,  even  of  the  best  men, 
perform  with  that  just  mixture  of  fimmess^ 
tenderness,  dignity,  and  equanimity,  which  is 
essentially  requisite,  and  which  he  possesses 
in  an  eminent  degree.  I  dislike  those  exhi- 
bitions of  fondness  that  we  so  often  witness 
during  the  first  months  of  wedlock,  in  what 
are  called  love-matches, — designated  to  me, 
by  a  French  friend,  as  rindecence  legitime, — 
almost  as  much  as  the  ill-bred  carelessness 
which  too  often  succeeds  them.  The  first  is 
the  most  disagreeable  of  the  two,  because  it 
indicates  a  want  of  modesty  and  delicacy  in 
the  woman  who  permits  such  exhibitions,  and 
a  want  of  respect  for  her  in  the  husband  who 
makes  them. 

A  man  should  see  in  his  wife,  not  an  amor- 
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COS  puppet,  with  whom  he  whiles  away  his  idle 
hours,  but  the  partner,  the  helpmate,  God  has 
given  him  as  the  solace  of  his  weary  ones ;  the 
woman  who  is  to  be  the  mother  of  his  child* 
ren,  the  mistress  of  his  home,  and  with  whom 
be  is  to  walk,  hand  in  hand,  through  the 
painful  journey  of  life,  to  that  eternity  where 
they  hope  not  to  be  divided.  But  when  I  see, 
every  season,  the  .marriages  that  are  formed, 
and  the  motives  that  lead  to  them,  I  turn  with 
-repognance  firom  the  contemplation.  You 
remember  that  good-natured  but  weak  man. 
Lord  Allingham,  who  was  induced  to  propose 
to  a  girl  he  had  met  at  every  ball  for  six 
seasons  before, — without  bestowing  a  thought 
on  her,  except  to  remark  that  her  toumure 
was  gauche f  and  her  feet  clumsy, — because 
some  interested  people  about  him  assured  him 
she  admired  him.  He  marries — discovers  that 
he  has  made  indeed  a  sad  mistake;  for  he 
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finds  that  her  temper  is  irascible ;  that  her 
manner  is  even  more  gauclie  than  her  taut' 
more;  and  her  mind  as  blank  as  her  coun- 
tenance. Poor  AUingham!  but  he  is  rightly 
punished  for  his  vanity.  One  of  our  acquaint- 
ances marries  a  woman  because  half  the  men 
in  town  admire  her;  and  another  is  piqued 
into  marrying  one  who  has  admired  half 
the  men  in  town,  because,  with  a  laudable 
ambition,  he  wished  to  rival  them  in  her 
good  graces.  A  thought  beyond  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  present  fancy  seldom  enters  into 
their  heads ;  and,  that  fancy  satisfied,  they  are 
left  at  leisure  to  discover  the  defects,  moral 
and  physical,  that  now  are  as  visible  to  their 
scrutiny  as  they  were  previously  concealed. 
What  follows  ?  the  poor  woman,  married 
through  caprice,  and  neglected  from  the  same 
motive,  is  mortified,  if  not  wounded;  and  seeks 
consolation  in  a  round  of  dissipation,  where 
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she  900Q  finds  some  idle  lounger,  who  by  his 
attentions  soothes  her  wounded  vanity,  while 
inflicting  an  indelible  stain  on  her  reputation, 
if  not  on  her  virtoe.  How  many  such  women 
might,  in  the  hands  of  a  sensible  and  honour- 
able man^  have  become  happy  and  estimable ! 
instead  of  serving,  as  is  but  too  frequently  the 


**  To  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale,*' 

in  the  circles  in  which  they  move.  To  trace 
sActa  to  causes,  all  because  they  had  been 
selected  by  some  silly  man  as  an  object  of  sel- 
fish gratification,  and  deserted  from  the  same 
motiYe.  There  is  a  mutual  respect  visible 
in  all  the  conduct  of  Delaward  and  his  wife, 
and  a  sustained  tenderness,  which  never  for  a 
moment  degenerates  into  that  fiimiliarity  so 
disgusting  in  the  menaces  of  newly  married 
people.  And  this  noble,  this  dignified  woman, 
is  tiie  firiend  of  Lady  Annandale :  what  might 
not  that  lovdy  creature  have  become  under 
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the  tuition  of  such  a  Mentor  1  Delaward  told 
me  yesterday,  that  Lady  Delaward  had  received 
a  very  melancholy  letter  from  her  friend. 

*' Poor  Lady  Annandale!"  said  he;  '^she 
deserves  a  better  fate  :  for,  though  a  good* 
tiatured  and  well-bred  man,  Annandale  is  quite 
incapable  of  appreciating  such  a  person  as  his 
wife,  or  of  rendering  her  happy.  She  staid 
with  us  some  time,  and  I  saw  much  to  admire 
in  her.  All  her  fine  qualities,  and  she  has 
several,  are  natural  to  her;  and  all  her  de« 
fects,  and  they  are  but  few,  are  the  effects  of 
the  excessive  indulgence  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Vernon,  acting  on  a  lively  imagination  and  a 
quick  temper.  She  had  not  been  here  three 
days  before  I  saw  a  visible  improvement  in 
her,  for  the  example  of  Lady  Delaward  had 
the  best  effect :  but  she  is  so  young,  and  so 
much  influenced  by  Miss  Montressor,  who, 
entre  nous^  is  a  very  improper  and  dangerous 
friend  for  her,  that  I  fear  a  season  in  LondoUf 
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with  its  contaminating  follies,  will  undo  all 
the  good  that  has  been  instilled  into  her  by 
Lady  Delaward. 

I  questioned  Delaward  further  about  Miss 
Montressor,  and  find  that  her  aunt,  a  worthy 
and  amiable  woman,  has  been  from  early  youth 
an  intimate  friend  of  Lady  Vernon.  A  sister, 
many  years  her  junior,  married  imprudently, 
and  accompanied  her  husband  abroad  ;  where, 
after  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  continental 
dissipation,  he  was  shot  in  a  duel,  and  Mrs. 
Montressor  and  her  daughter  were  left,  with  a 
scanty  pittance,  to  subsist  as  best  they  could. 
The  beauty  and  polished  manners  of  the  mo- 
ther rendered  her  a  welcome  guest  at  all  the 
houses  of  jfiEishionable  resort;  and  being  a  weak- 
minded  woman,  without  any  mental  resources, 
she  abandoned  herself  wholly  to  the  pleasures 
of  society,  leaving  her  daughter  to  the  care  of 
a   French  femme  de  chambre,  whose  morals 
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were  as  objectionable  as  her  manners.  Made-^ 
moiselle  Annette  was  quite  as  fond  of  society 
as  her  mistress ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  poor  child,  left  at  home  in  her  care,  was 
initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  high  life 
below  stairs,  and  sipped  her  cafe-au-lait  in  the 
coterie  of  Mademoiselle  Annette,  consisting  of 
half-a-dozen  femmes  de  chambre^  and  as  many 
couriers,  or  valets,  who  related  the  adventures 
of  their  respective  masters  and  mistresses,  past 
and  present,  with  so  much  naivete  and  graphic 
skill,  as  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  their  unlucky  little  auditor. 

The  demoralising  effect  of  such  associates 
may  be  easily  imagined  ;  and,  when  some 
grassHreti  in  the  language  of  her  dau^ter 
shocked  the  refined  ears  of  Mrs.  Montreseor, 
and  led  to  her  ascertaining  where  it  had 
been  acquired,  she  issued  peremptory  orders, 
that  henceforth  her  daughter  was  not  to  leave 
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her  saloon,  nor  Mademoiselle  Annette  to  in- 
troduce any  one  into  it,  under  pain  of  her 
displeasure. 

This  mandate  was  equally  painful  to  the 
jTOung  lady  and  the  femtne  de  chambre^  neither 
of  whom  liked  solitude  ;  but  a  mode  was  found 
of  satisfying  both,  that  was  forthwith  put  in 
practice.  Mademoiselle  Annette  was  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  reading  of  French  novels ;  and  by 
no  means  fastidious  as  to  their  morality.  She 
sufiered  one  of  the  most  indelicate  of  those 
productions  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Miss 
Montressor,  who  devoured  it  with  avidity  ;  and 
the  artful  femme  de  chamhrey  seeing  the  plea- 
sure its  perusal  imparted,  proposed  supplying 
the  young  lady  with  a  volume  every  evening, 
provided  she  might  go  and  spend  that  portion 
of  her  time  with  her  usual  companions.  The 
proposal  was  joyfully  accepted;  the  demoral- 
ising studies  were  continued ;  and,  before  Ca- 
roline Montressor  had  completed  her  fifteenth 
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year,  she  bad  attained  a  knowledge  of  the 
vices  and  crimes  of  society,  portrayed  in  all 
the  seductive  guises  of  sophistry  and  pas 
sion,  that  could  gloss  their  immorality,  or 
throw  a  veil  over  their  indecency.  She  saw, 
in  every  man  who  entered  the  salon  of  her 
supine  mother,  a  hero  for  one  of  the  romances 
in  which  she  was  impatient  to  enact  a  part; 
and  was  culpable  in  imagination,  long  ere 
she  became  so  in  reality. 

Her  motlier  formed  a  friendship  with  a 
Ducliesse  de  Meronville,  who  had  a  daughter 
of  the  same  age  as  Caroline  Montressor,  and 
of  similar  disposition.  The  girls,  like  their 
mothers,  became  inseparable.  The  books 
that  had  achieved  the  corruption  of  Caro- 
line's mind  were  lent  to  her  friend,  who,  in 
return,  intrusted  her  with  all  the  secrets  of 
the  pemnon  she  had  lately  left :  the  captivating 
power  of  the  maitre  de  danse^  who  always 
pressed  her  feet,  when  placing  them  in  the 
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iiMirth  positiony  ihejolie  toumure  of  the  masic- 
iDMter,  wbo  retained  her  fingers  always  half  a 
minote  in  his,  when  placing  them  scientifically 
OB  the  keys  of  her  piano ;  and  les  beaux  yeux 
dm  wuntre  de  dessiny  who  always  retouched  her 
drawings,  but  not  so  often  as  he  found  means 
to  touch  her  hand,  in  spite  of  the  Ai^s  eyes 
otwutdame  la  pouvernante. 

Two  young  ladies,  so  impatient  for  adven- 
tures, were  not  long  without  encountering 
them.  The  Marquis  de  Villeroi,  and  his  friend, 
leCboTalier  de  Carency,  two  fashionable  young 
■en,  one  a  Parisian,  the  other  a  Swiss,  making 
the  tour  of  Italy,  presented  themselves  at  the 
hotel  of  the  Duchesse  de  Meronville,  whom 
they  knew  at  Paris,  and  were,  by  her,  intro- 
doeed  to  Mrs.  Montressor. 

In  a  morning  visit,  before  that  lady  had 
left  her  dressing-room,  the  gentlemen  sur* 
piwed  the  young  ladies,  who  acted  the  parts  of 

VOL.  I.  I 
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heroines,  according  to  the  last  novel  they  had 
perused,  so  skilfully,  that  the  marquis  and 
chevalier  were  interested,  if  not  smitten.  Tlie 
demoiselles,  observing  the  impression  they  pro- 
duced, intrusted  the  gentlemen  with  the  secret, 
that  their  cruel  mothers  kept  them  from  all 
society,  allowing  them  to  converse  with  no 
one ;  and  hinted  that,  if  any  desire  was  felt 
ever  again  to  see  the  recluses,  it  must  be 
early  in  the  morning,  when  they  were  suf- 
fered, under  the  surveillance  of  a  femme  de 
chamhrey  to  walk  in  the  Cascina.  The  hint 
was  not  lost;  a  douceur  to  the  femme  de 
c/tamhre  secured  her  services ;  and  the  impru- 
dent girls  were  permitted  to  walk  in  the  most 
retired  part  of  tlie  grounds  with  their  cava- 
liers :  nay,  to  receive  them  at  home  in  secret. 
•*  The  Manjuis  de  Villeroi,  captivated  with 
the  pretty  fiice  of  Mademoiselle  de  Meronville, 
was   still  more  enamoured  of   the  large  for- 
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tune  he  knew  she  would  one  day  possess,  and 
determined  on  securing  her  hand:  while  his 
friend,  having  ascertained  that  Miss  Montres- 
8or8  sole  wealth  consisted  in  her  heaaty, 
du'ected  to  her  only  the  most  dishonourable 
views;  to  which,  ere  long,  she  fell  a  victim. 

"  The  young  ladies  were  equally  compro- 
mised ;  and  hoth  expected  the  same  atonement 
would  be  offered.      This  hope  was  only  fulfilled 
on  the  part   of    the    Marquis  de  Villeroi;  for 
the  day  that    sa^w    him  privately  lead  Made- 
moiselle  de  Meronville  to  the  altar,  witnessed 
the  impromptu   departure  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Carency  from  Florence,  leaving  Caroline  Mon- 
tressor  a  prey  to  all  feelings  save  remorse ;  (or 
that  sentiment^  hers,  unfortunately,  was  not  a 
spirit  to    feel.        The  Duchesse  de  MeronriUb 
pardoned    a    step    in   her  daughter  that 
now  irrevocahle  ;    and  the  Marquis  and 
quise  de  Villeroi  csoncealed  the  guilt  of  Cattliup 
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Montressor,  and  extended  towards  her  a  friend- 
ship the  sole  basis  of  which  was  pity.  A 
letter,  soon  after  received  from  the  faithless 
lover,  under  cover  to  Villeroi,  gave  the  finish* 
ing  blow  to  every  womanly  and  proper  feeling 
in  this  unhappy  girl;  and  from  the  hour  of 
its  receipt  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of 
her  total  demoralisation.  He  stated,  that  in 
loving  her,  and  seeking  the  gratification  of 
that  love,  he  but  obeyed  the  dictates  of  nature 
and  philosophy ;  and  he  left  her  from  a  con- 
viction that  their  meetings  would  be  interrupted 
by  tbe  esclandre  which  the  marriage  of  her 
friend  would  occasion,  or  their  pleasure  be 
destroyed  by  reproaches,  because  he  could  not, 
or  would  not,  like  his  friend,  finish  their 
charming  episode  of  love,  by  a  comedy  larmoy^ 
ante  of  marriage — a  finale,  which  his  poverty 
forbade,  and  his  principles  opposed. 

"  '  You  are  )-oung  and  charming,  ma  belle,' 
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he  wrote,  *and  may  commaDd  a  rich  marriage, 
which  should  be  the  end  and  aim  of  every  por- 
tionless beauty.    When  you  have  accomplished 
this  desideratum,  I  shall  be  one  of  the  most 
bumble  of  your  slaves ;    but,  until  then,  let 
me,  as  a  friend,  reconunend  you  to  be  prudent 
in  your  conduct.     The  interests  of  women  and 
men  are  wholly  opposed  :    that   of  the  one 
is  to  get  married ;  and  that  of  the  other,  to 
avoid  it  by  every  possible  means,  unless  driven 
to  the  altar  of  Hymen  by  the  goading  scourge 
of  grim  poverty,  that  gaunt  spectre,  who  has 
compelled  more  victims  to  the  fatal  step  than 
love  ever  enticed  to  it.     Be  circumspect,  then, 
ma  chere  petite ;  count  on  my  discretion  ;  and 
let  us  hope  to  meet  in  Parji  at  some  future 
day,  when  you  shall  have  imposed  the  galling 
chains  of  marriage  on  one  of  your  rich  and  dull 
compatriots,   and   emancipated    yourself  from 
the  thraldom  of  demoiselleship.     Wealth  gives 
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every  thing  except  youth,  beauty,  and  health— 
these  you  possess;  and,  if  you  play  your  part 
skilfully,  the  riches  you  may  attain.  Keep 
this  object  always  in  view  ;  and  learn  to  smile 
at  the  fade  sentimentality  and  romance,  that 
never  fail  to  subjugate  your  sex  to  ours. 
Adieu,  ma  chere  Caroline  ;  aimez  toujours  voire 

Henri.' 

*'  Caroline  Montressor  neither  wept  nor 
pined  at  this  confirmation  of  the  unworthiness 
of  him  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  her  honour. 
The  last  French  novel  she  had  read,  had  dis- 
played a  heroine  abandoned  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, '  who  rose  (as  the  writer  stated) 
superior  to  the  blow  aimed  at  her  peace,  and, 
ascending  the  pedestal  appropriated  to  talent 
and  wit,  hurled  around  her  the  weapons  of 
both ;  captivating,  while  wounding  and  mock- 
ing, the  victims  she  made.' 

'^  *  Such  will  I  be,'  said  Caroline  to  herself; 
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and,  from  this  day,  she  devoted  all  her  time, 
all  her  energies,  to  acquiring  a  proficiency  in 
those  accomplishments  most  likely  to  aid  her 
views.  She  was  permitted  by  her  foolish  mo- 
ther to  accompany  the  Villerois,  to  Vienna, 
while  she  established  herself  as  a  resident  in 
the  Hotel  de  Meronville  at  Paris,  with  her 
dachesse,  who  offered  her  a  home  during  the 
absence  of  the  young  people.  At  Vienna,  the 
beauty  and  talents  of  Miss  Montressor  attracted 
general  attention ;  and  more  than  one  of  her 
admirers  would  have  become  suitors  for  her 
hand,  had  they  not  been  alarmed  from  a  step 
so  irrevocable  by  an  imprudent  intimacy  which 
she  formed  with  the  Comtesse  Hohenlinden, 
whose  conduct  furnished  the  common  topic 
of  scandalous  animadversion  in  every  circle. 

"  The  young  Due  de  R.,  at  that  period  the 
cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes  at  Vienna,  soon 
became  fascinated  with  the  English  beauty  ; 
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and  the  comtesse,  whose  sympathy  for  the 
flames  of  others  was  in  proportion  to  the 
indulgence  of  her  own,  lost  no  opportunity 
of  affording  him  interviews  with  her  friend. 
But  Caroline,  who,  in  adoption  of  de  Carency's 
counsel,  never  lost  sight  of  the  prospect  of 
a  rich  marriage,  conscious  that  a  liaison  with 
the  royal  Due  would  lead  to  no  such  ter- 
mination, maintained  her  prudence ;  and 
established  for  herself,  in  his  eyes  and  those 
of  the  Comtesse,  a  reputation  for  virtue  such 
as  they,  at  least,  had  rarely  encountered. 
The  good  Emperor  lavished  presents  on  the 
meritorious  young  woman  who  could  resist  his 
captivating  grandson ;  and  Caroline  Montressor 
became  the  fashionable  belle  of  the  court 
circle.  Her  intimacy  with  the  Comtesse  of 
Hohenlinden  opened  to  her  a  new  page  in 
the  history  of  human  life.  She  saw  in  her 
a  woman   of  high  rank  and    great  fortune, 
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almost  wholly  regardless,  not  only  of  virtue, 
bat  of  its  appearance,  living  only  for  the 
gratification  of  her  passions ;  and  so  volatile 
and  capriiuoas,  that  the  engouement  of  yester- 
day gave  place  to  the  one  of  to-day  :  and  this 
woman,  braving  public  opinion  and  outraging 
delicacy,  was  fitie  by  all.  No  one  doubted 
her  culpability,  and  some  censured,  but  all 
received  her.  Such  an  example  fixed  Caroline 
Montressor  for  ever  in  her  false  and  pernicious 
principles ;  and  the  hommage  she  saw  ofiered 
to  her  guilty  friend,  finally  overthrew  in  her 
mind  all  the  barriers  that  separate  the  good 
from  the  vicious. 

**  The  works  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and 
Diderot,  were  eagerly  perused  by  this  young 
female  philosopher ;  who  found  herself,  at 
seventeen,  a  willing  believer  in  their  sophis- 
tries, and  ready  to  do  aught  that  could 
facilitate  her  course  in  the  ambitious  path  she 

i2 
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had  entered.      She  became   the  confidente  of 
the  Comtesse,  who  had  now  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  the  Marquis  de  Villeroi ;  and  was, 
nearly   at  the  same   time,  intrusted  with  ^ 
love  affair  of  his  young  wife.    Neither  shocked 
nor  disgusted    at   these  disclosures,   she  eo* 
couraged  both  in  their  reprehensible  conducty 
because  it  rendered  her   necessary   to  theU* » 
and    sank    herself  still   lower,    by   this    foul 
participation  in  their  guilt. 

'*  Returned  to  France,  she  continued  to 
reside  with  the  Villerois,  over  both  of  whoOf* 
she  had  acquired  an  ascendency  that  gav^ 
rise  to  a  thousand  evil  reports.  These  r^* 
ports  were  so  generally  circulated  and  believe^ 
at  Paris,  that  they  precluded  the  chance  o^ 
her  forming  a  marriage  at  all  suitable  t^ 
her  views  ;  and  when,  several  years  after-* 
wards,  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  her  auD^y 
who  came  to  Paris  to  offer  her  protection  t^ 
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Iier  niece,  saw  the  supremacy  she  exercised  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Villerois,  and  heard 
the  reports  in  question,  she  gave  her  the 
alternative  of  returning  at  once  to  England, 
or  of  being  altogether  abandoned  by  her  sole 
relative. 

"  The  wish  of  forming  a  good  marriage  in 
Ei^land,  that  Eldorado  of  rich  husbands,  in- 
duced her  to  accept  her  aunt*s  protection, 
moch  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Villerois, 
who  found  her  presence  and  lively  conversation 
an  agreeable  relief  to  the  dulness  of  their  occa- 
flooal  tete'd-teteSf  while  she  was  ever  a  useful 
aanstant  to  their  plans  of  mutual  deception. 
She  left  them,  promising  to  return,  if  she 
fiuled  in  accomplishing  her  views.  Subse- 
quently,  finding  her  aunt's  residence,  where 
she  had  been  a  considerable  time  fixed,  most 
aDCongenial  to  her  tastes,  she  contrived  to 
render  herself  so  agreeable  to  Lady  Annan- 
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dale,  that  she  has  been  a  frequent  guest  at 
Lord  Vernon's;  and,  I  doubt  not,  has  infla- 
enced  his  daughter  in  forming  this  marriage. 

''  All  that  I  have  told  you,  I  had  from 
Lord  Warrenborough,  who  heard  it  from  the 
Chevalier  de  Carency  himself  at  Turin,  a  short 
time  after,  when  that  dissolute  man  told  it  as 
an  amusing  example  of  his  triumphs  over 
female  virtue :  and  I  have  communicated  it 
to  you  in  the  belief  that,   having  met   Miss 

Montressor,   the   romance  in  which  she  has 

< 

played  so  discreditable  a  r6le  may  amuse  you. 
Judge,  then,  how  Lady  Delaward  and  I  tremble 
for  her  poor  young  friend  being  beneath  the 
same  roof,  and  exposed  to  the  contaminating 
example  of  such  a  person.  Already  has  my 
wife  endeavoured  to  warn  Lady  Annandale  of 
the  unworthiness  of  Miss  Montressor,  although, 
until  yesterday,  I  never  disclosed  its  extent  to 
her.     She  considers,   and   I    agree  with  the 
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qpinioD,  that  it  is  her  duty  to  lay  the  fact 
before  her  friend,  and  will  write  to  her  imme- 
diately on  the  subject." 

Here  ended  Delaward*8  tale  to  me,  and 
here  must  end  my  voluminous  epistle  to  you. 
Is  it  not  worthy  of  a  French  novel  ?  Poor 
Lady   Annandale !    into  what  hands  has  she 

fallen  ! 

Ever  yours, 

Nottingham. 


^         M         ^      I 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  ANNANDALE  TO  THE 
COUNTESS  OF  DELAWARD. 

Gros9e.Hor  Square,  April, 

Your  letter  really  alarmed  me,  my  dear 
Mary;  and  I  have  asked  myself,  more  than 
once,  what  mine  could  have  contained  to  have 
called  forth  such  anxiety,  not  about  my  feel- 
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ings  (and  they  most  required  it),  but  my  con- 
duct, which,  I  trust,  will  ever  be  blameless. 
I  do  not,  and  feel  I  never  can,  love  Lord 
Annandale ;  but  does  this  fact  indicate  that  I 
shall  be  an  unkind  or  an  unfaithful  wife? 
I  trust  not.  If  you  knew  him,  you  would 
entertain  no  fears  for  his  happiness,  whatever 
you  might  for  mine.  As  long  as  he  sees  me 
well  looking,  well  dressed,  and  well  received, 
he  will  be  satisfied  :  a  clouded  brow,  a  paler 
cheek,  or  a  stifled  sigh,  are  not  things  to 
alarm  him,  or  even  to  be  remarked.  He 
thinks  there  are  only  two  species  of  women, — 
the  romantic,  who  are  the  young,  and  who, 
knowing  nothing  of  real  life,  indulge  in  the 
illusions  of  imagination,  sigh  for  an  ideal  hap- 
piness, and  shrink  from  the  positive  one 
within  their  reach;  and  the  unromantic,  who 
are  not  the  very  young,  and,  having  lost  all 
the  illusions   of  life,  are    content   with   the 
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homely  and  uDimaginative  enjoyments  it  can 
bestow. 

He  concludes  that  I  shall  arrive  at  this 
last  state  in  due  time ;  and,  en  attendant, 
thinks  that  it  is  not  unbecoming  to  see  a 
very  young  woman  pale  and  pensive.  He  does 
not  know  that,  before  youth  has  learned  to 
discriminate,  the  heart  sometimes  becomes 
suddenly  matured,  and  supplies  the  fatal 
knowledge  which  is  usually  the  growth  of 
experience.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had 
jumped  from  childhood  to  maturity  at  one 
step ;  but  that  step  has  been  over  a  pre- 
cipice, in  which  my  happiness  has  been 
ingulfed.  It  is  not,  it  surely  cannot  be,  a 
spirit  of  envy  that  actuates  me ;  but  ever 
since  I  have  seen  your  home,  and  witnessed 
bow  you  are  loved,  my  very  soul  has  pined 
and  ached  with  a  consciousness  of  the  want  of 
a  similar  blessing.    Were  I  so  loved,  and  by 
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one  I  could  respect,  I  think  I  could  be  happy, 
even  though  I  felt  not  that  fond,  that  lively 
tenderness,  which  I  have  seen  sparkle  in  your 
eyes,  and  tremble   on  your  lips,   when   your 
husband  has  approached.     It  is  a  sad  thing  to 
look  at  happiness  only  through  another  s  eyes. 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  being  loved,  cherished, 
and  respected,  by  a  good  and  honourable  man, 
would   be  sufficient  for  happiness:    one  who 
mingled  you  with  all  his  thoughts  of  this  world, 
and  all  his  hopes  of  the  next ;   who.  left  you 
with   regret,   and   returned   with   delight;    to 
whom  you  could  reveal  every  sentiment,  every 
feeling,  as  to  a  second    self;    one  whose  ex- 
perience was  to  be  your  guide,  and   whose 
firmness,    your    protection.      You    and   Lord 
Delaward  give    me   the   idea  of  two  rational 
beings,  united  to  divide  the  cares  and  share 
the  blessings  of  life ;   while  Lord  Annandale 
and  I  remind   me  of  two  persons  forming  a 
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party  of  pleasare,  into  which  as  much  amuse- 
ment as  possible  is  to  be  crowded,  and  who 
have  no  other  ties,  or  aim,  or  end. 

The  evening  we  came  to  town,  he  proposed 
taking  me  to  the  opera:  I  declined,  because 
I  was  fatigued,  and  wished  to  pass  the  first 
evening  of  mj  sijotar  in  a  house  of  my  own, 
quietly  at  home.  I  explained  these  feelings; 
he  assented,  and  left  the  room  —  to  see  to  the 
comfort  of  my  establishment  in  my  own  apart- 
ment,  as  I  concluded :  but  no  such  thing. 
Afler  an  hour's  absence  he  returned,  dressed  for 
the  evening,  wondered  that  I  had  not  ordered 
tea,  and  said  he  was  going  for  an  hour  to  the 
opera,  and  then  to  the  club;  saying  which, 
be  kissed  my  hand,  and  hurried  ofi*,  leaving 
me  no  less  surprised  than  mortified  at  being 
thus  deserted.  Does  not  this  first  triste  even- 
ing in  my  new  abode  seem  ominous?  I  will 
endeavour  not  to  entertain  the  apprehension. 
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Over  the  chimney-piece  in  the  library  in 
which  1  was  seated,  I  observed  the  portrait  of  a 
lady,  so  beautiful,  yet  with  such  a  melancholy 
countenance,  that  it  increased  the  sadness  I 
already  endured.  I  felt  sure  it  must  be  that  of 
his  wife — of  her  who  was  my  predecessor  here. 
He  had  not  once  looked  at  it  on  entering. 
How  heartless !  This  portrait  reminded  me 
that  he  was  a  father ;  and  its  sweet,  mournfal 
expression  occasioned  me  to  experience  a  deep 
interest  with  regard  to  her  child, 

"  She,  too,"  thought  I,  "  has  been  here 
neglected,  and,  like  me,  abandoned  to  soli- 
tude. She,  perhaps,  loved  him,  and  wept  in 
agony  the  neglect  that  pains  me  so  little : 
she  was,  therefore,  more  wretched."  And 
again  I  looked  at  that  beautiful  face,  the  eyes 
of  which  seemed  to  return  my  glance  with 
mild  pensiveness.  There  are  some  hearts  in 
which   the  germ   of  melancholy  is  implanted 
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even  from  their  earliest  youth,  and  maturity 
only  strengthens  it.  On  such  persons,  the  in- 
evitable ills  of  life  fall  with  a  weight  that,  if  it 
crush  them  not  wholly,  leaves  them  eternally 
bruised  in  spirit.  Such  a  spirit  was  hers  on 
whose  resemblance  I  gazed  with  an  interest  that 
no  portrait  ever  before  excited  in  me.  Every 
thing  in  that  pale,  lovely  face  announces  it. 
Yes ;  I  will  be  kind  to  her  child ;  that  sweet, 
appealing  look  pleads  not  in  vain. 

I  experience  a  strange  feeling  in  this  house, 
as  though  I  were  an  intruder;  whichever 
way  I  turn,  I  see  around  me  all  the  indication 
that  I  have  taken  another's  place.  The  house 
was  fitted  up  to  receive  Lady  Annandale  as  a 
bride;  her  cipher,  intermingled  with  flowers 
and  gold  arabesques,  ornaments  all  the  furni- 
ture in  the  apartments  appropriated  to  me, 
the  gloss  scarcely  off  them;  and  she — in  her 
grave,  and  I— in  her  place.      And  yet   the 
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separation  caused   by   death   appears    to  me 
less  terrible   than   the   moral  divorce  of  two 
hearts  that  ought  to  love,  but  cannot  sym- 
pathise.    She  on  whose  portrait  I  gaze  is  not 
more  separated  from  him  than  I  am.     An  in- 
separable barrier,  that  of  indifference,  divides 
us,  but  he  heeds  it  not :  the  heart  is  a  pos- 
session he  seeks  not  to  acquire.     There  is  a 
picture  of  her  in  every  room.     He  must  have 
loved,  or  have  fancied  that  he  loved  her :  yet 
now  he  seems  to  think  of  her  no  more  than  if 
she  had  never  existed,  while  /  can  think  of 
nothing  else.     How  can  we  forget  those  dear 
to  us,  and  lost  ?     Methinks  that, 

From  oul  the  grave  of  every  friend  we  loved 
Springs  up  a  flower  (as  fabulists  relate, 
Arose  from  Uie  red  stream  of  Ajax*s  wound) ; 
Memory  His  named ;  and,  watered  by  our  tears, 
It  lives  and  grows,  until  its  fibres  strike 
Into  the  heart,  nor  leave  it  until  death. 
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No;  I  was  mistaken  when  I  said  he  must 
have  loved  her.  There  is  an  indelicacy  and 
insensibility  in  this  parade  of  all  the  memorials 
of  his  first  wife,  that  prove  he  could  never 
have  loved  either  of  us.  If  /  loved  him,  I 
ooold  not  bear  all  these  mementos  of  another ; 
and,  even  as  it  is,  when  he  stoops  to  kiss  my 
brow,  I  find  myself  unconsciously  looking  at 
her  picture,  as  if  I  expected  it  would  betray 
some  symptom  of  dissatis&ction.  When  he 
reinmed  home,  which  was  not  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  hardly  apologised, 
either  for  the  length  of  his  absence,  or  the 
unseasonableness  of  his  return. 

H^  was,  as  he  always  is,  in  high  spirits; 
(how  I  dislike  a  person  that  is  always  in  high 
spirits!)  seemed  elated  by  his  encounter  with 
his  different  friends,  and  talked  of  the  parties 
he  had  arranged  for  me ;  an  endless  succes- 
sion, it  would  appear,  of  dinners,  balls,  and 
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soirees.     I  asked,  where  was  his  child  ?  and  he 
said, — 

"  Oh,  by  the  by,  I  quite  forgot  poor  little 
St.  Aubyn.  He  is  at  Richmond,  for  he  has  been 
ailing — cutting  his  teeth,  or  afflicted  by  some 
other  of  the  endless  maladies  to  which  children 
are  subject." 

And  this  man  is  a  father!  I  will  go  to 
Bichmond  to-morrow,  and  see  this  poor  child, 
who  shall  not,  while  I  live,  want  a  mother.  I 
already  love,  because  I  pity  it ;  and  shall 
derive  from  it  more  pleasure  than  from  all 
the  gaieties  which  its  parent  has  promised  to 
obtain  for  me. 

Ever  your  affectionate 

Augusta. 
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THE  COUNTESS  OF  DELAWARD  TO  THE 
COUNTESS  OF  ANNANDALE. 

Indeed  yon  are  to  blame,  dear  Augusta,  in 
thus  giving  way  to  depression,  and  expecting 
from   Lord  Annandale  a  sensibility  that  few 
men  ever  retained  after  twenty-five  ;  and  none, 
even  to  that  period,  who  have  made  society 
and  its  artificial  enjoyments  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  life.     There  has  been  no  deception  on 
his  part ;  he  shewed  himself,  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  his  true  colours;  one  of  those  who  like, 
and  are  liked  by,  the  world,  as  they  style  that 
small  portion  of  it  which  is  comprised  in  the 
fashionable  circle  of  the  metropolis.  The  succis 
de  sociite  is  the  utmost  extent  of  his  ambition ; 
he  has  acquired  it  himself,  at  the  expense  of 
the  more  solid  and  sterling  qualities,  which  a 
contact  with  the  world  is  so  calculated  to  injure, 
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if  not  destroy ;  and  he  now,  doubtless,  wishes 
to  secure  it  for  you.  He  captivated  your 
youthful  mind  by  his  descriptions  of  that 
society  in  which  you  are  now  called  to  enact 
a  part ;  and  you  are  unreasonable  in  expectiiq[ 
that  he  will  abandon  the  habits  which  he  htf 
indulged  for  years,  ignorant,  as  he  probably  is, 
that  you  disapprove  of  them. 

A  romantic  mind,  to  sympathise  with  yoursy 
you  must  not  expect  to  find  in  Lord  Annan- 
dale ;  but  a  kind,  good-tempered,  and  cheerfid 
companion,  you  may  calculate  upon,  and  muife 
be  content  with.  This  is  more  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  all ;  for  remember  that  happinest 
consists,  not  in  having  much,  but  in  being 
content  with  little.  Greatly  as  I  contettiii 
artifice,  there  is  sometimes  a  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing it  in  married  life.  I  refer  to,  perhaps, 
the  only  occasion  where  it  is  innocent,  whiob 
is,  that  of  not  appearing  conscious  of  a  hos- 
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band's  faults*  As  long  as  he  believes  they  are 
not  discovered,  his  vanity,  if  no  better  feeling 
influence  him,  will  induce  his  studious  conceal- 
ment of  them,  which  is  the  first  step  towards 
their  amendment:  but,  when  once  he  knows 
they  are  exposed,  he  becomes  reckless  and 
callous. 

Heaven  forbid,  my  dear  Augusta,  that  I 
should  have  any  doubts  of  your  conduct  being 
always  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  what  I  dread  in 
you  is  a  disregard  of  appearances  —  a  neglect 
of  the  shadow  of  goodness,  while  you  are  sa- 
tisfied with  possessing  the  substance.  This  is 
what  is  most  to  be  dreaded  ;  for  all  very  young 
women,  too  early  thrown  into  the  vortex  of  the 
artificial  stream  of  fashion  in  which  so  many 
reputations,  if  not  virtues,  have  been  ingulfed. 
Invaluable  as  is  the  honour  of  a  woman,  be 
assured  the  possession  cannot  console  her  for  the 
loss  of  its  reputation,  —  a  loss  to  which  her  own 

VOL.  I.  1^ 
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heedless  inexperieiioe,  or  levity ,  ooniinually 
conduces,  and  which  leaves  her,  through  the 
remainder  of  her  life,  a  target  for  the  arrows  of 
the  censorious. 

I  learn,  with  regret,  that  Miss  Montressor 
is  to  take  up  her  abode  with  you  this  season. 
Beware  of  following  her  counsel,  or  letting  her 
introduce  into  your  home  circle  any  of  the 
persons  with  whom  she  associated  while  on  the 
Continent;  of  many  of  whom  report  q^eaks 
most  injuriously.  You  know  how  I  dread 
giving  credence  to,  or  repeating  scandal,  but 
I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  my  sense  of  duty 
towards  you,  to  conceal  the  real  character  of  this 
unworthy  person,  whom  I  sincerely  wish  you  had 
never  known,  as  she  is  the  last  woman  I  should 
wish  to  see  installed  beneath  your  roof.*    Let  no 

*  Here  follows  a  statement  similar  to  the  one  made  by 
Lord  Delaward  to  Lord  Nottingham,  which,  to  avoid  repe- 
tition, we  have  suppressed. 
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human  being  know  that  your  husband  is  not 
an  object  of  your  strongest  attachment;  for, 
tkat  once  known,  you  will  become  an  object  of 
speculation  and  distrust  to  those  who,  judging 
of  all  women  by  a  few  of  the  worst  specimens 
of  the  sex,  conclude,  that  she  who  loves  not  her 
husband,  either  loves,  or  is  ready  to  love,  some 
one  else. 

Avoid  intimacies,  either  male  or  female, 
except  with  persons  whose  reputations  are  cal- 
culated to  add  lustre  to  yours,  for  much  evil  is 
often  occasioned  by  a  contrary  conduct.  All 
the  &ults  attributed  to  a  woman  in  society  are 
supposed  to  be  known,  and  shared,  by  the  fe- 
males of  the  clique  in  which  she  lives,  and,  if 
they  have  ever  been  suspected  of  indiscretion, 
die  shares  in  the  censure.  The  habitues  of  a 
house  give  the  colour  to  the  reputation  of  its 
mistress*    The  men  are  invariably  supposed, 
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by  the  good-natured  world,  to  be  more  than 
mere  acquaintances;  and  the  women,  conji' 
denies.  It  is  by  such  imprudent  habits  of 
familiarity  that  many  a  woman  has  lost  her 
i*eputation,  while  her  virtue  has  remained  un- 
impaired. 

Your  excellent  parents  are  well,  and  as 
cheerful  as  our  united  attention  can  make 
them  ;  but  they  pine  for  you,  and  intend  soon 
joining  you  in  London.  Lord  Nottingham 
leaves  us  to-morrow  ;  he  is  a  very  agreeable 
companion,  possesses  a  highly  cultivated 
mind,  and  great  warmth  of  heart.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  with  whom  I  would  consent  to 
share  my  husband's  friendship.  His  attention 
to  your  father  and  mother  has  been  unremit- 
ting; and  they  have  formed  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  him. 

Write  to  me  often,  dearest  Augusta;  tell 
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all  you  think  and  feel,  to  one  who,  if  she  some* 

times  chides  you  like  an  elder  sister,  always 

feels  the  love  of  one. 

M.  Delaward. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  ANNANDALE  TO  THE 
COUNTESS  OF  DELAWARD. 

Dearest  Mary, — I  kept  my  resolution;  and^ 
in  defiance  of  Lord  Annandale's  representations 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  the  measure,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Richmond,  the  day  after  my  arrival 
in  London.  My  perseverance  in  this  scheme 
at  first  discomposed  him,  for  he  had,  as  he 
asserted,  made  engagements  for  me ;  but  at 
length  he  yielded,  and,  to  my  dismay,  said 
something  about  his  considering  my  impati- 
ence to  see  his  child  as  a  flattering  proof  of  my 
affection  for  its  &ther.     I  blushed ,  from  con- 
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sciousness  of  how  unmerited  was  this  eulogiam^ 
for  so  he  evidently  meant  it  to  be ;  and,  as  a^ 
reward. for  my  supposed  tenderness,  he  offered 
to  accompany  me  to  Richmond,  as  if  it  were 
a  sacrifice  on  his  part,  having,  as  he  declared, 
a  thousand  things  to  do. 

On  arriving  at  a  little  damp-looking  cot- 
tage, overgrown  with  ivy,  situated  in  a  rural 
lane  at  Richmond,  we  found  the  nurse  absent ; 
and  the  poor  child  I  came  to  see,  consigned  to 
an  untidy  slip-shod  girl  of  fifteen,  who  was  en- 
deavouring to  pacify  it,  by  jingling  a  bunch 
of  keys,  and  singing,  or  rather  screaming  a 
tune.  The  nurse,  she  said,  had  gone  out  with 
a  friend,  only  five  minutes  before. 

**  No  !  she  be  gone  out  ever  so  long  ago," 
exclaimed  a  dirty  child,  of  about  six  years 
old,  who  was  torturing  an  unfortunate  kitten ; 
^*  mammy  went  ever  so  long  ago,  with  that 
cross  man  who  eats  half  our  dinner." 
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ti 


Hold  your  tongue,  Bessy/'  ejaculated  the 
elder,  "  and  don't  speak  till  you  're  spoken  to ;" 
an  adyice  that  appeared  by  no  means  to  gratify 
her  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Never  had  I  beheld  any  thing  offering  such 
a  disgusting  picture  of  uncleanliness  and  dis- 
comfort as  this  abode ;  and  its  inhabitants  were 
in  perfect  keeping  with  it. 

The  poor  dear  little  boy  was  attired  in  a 
low-priced  cotton  dress,  positively  dirty ;  with 
a  soiled  and  tattered  lace  cap,  the  remnant  of 
former  elegance,  on  his  head;  the  face,  pale 
and  rigid,  indicating  that  incipient  disease  had 
already  assailed  him :  and  his  cries,  or  rather 
moans,  were  most  painful  to  hear. 

Lord  Annandale  was  shocked. 

"  This  is  very  dreadful !"  said  he ;  "  would 
you  believe  it,  Augusta,  I  thought,  until  we 
came  here,  that  this  poor  little  fellow  was  in 
a  most  comfortable  residence,  which  this  was 
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described  to  me  to  be ;  and  for  which,  my  stew- 
ard told  me,  a  large  rent  was  paid.  And  see 
how  the  poor  little  wretched  boy  is  clad  — 
positively  like  a  beggar's  child  ;  notwith- 
standing this  abominable  nurse  sends  such 
bills  for  his  wardrobe!" 

I  ordered  some  water  to  be  made  warm, 
and  inquired  for  clean  clothes,  to  dress  the 
child. 

"  They  be  mostly  all  at  the  wash,"  replied 
the  elder  girl,  opening  a  drawer,  from  which 
she  drew  forth  two  nearly  worn-out  frocks  and 
(raps. 

"  No,  they  be'nt  at  the  wash,"  said  the 
incorrigible  younger  girl;  *'  mammy  took  'em 
all  with  her  to  Lon'on  to  sell ;  the  cross  man 
made  her." 

'*  It  s  no  such  a  thing !"  exclaimed  the  elder, 
looking  much  embarrassed ;  ''  theyVe  all  at  the 
wash." 
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I  took  the  poor  and  much  neglected  child, 
and,  having  performed  the  necessary  and  long- 
disused  ablutions^  dressed  it  as  well  as  I  could, 
this  beii^  my  first  attempt  at  any  operation 
of  the  kind.  Then,  having  sent  one  of  the 
footmen  for  some  Naples  biscuits  and  milk,  I 
succeeded  in  making  a  little  panada,  which  the 
poor  little  fellow  eagerly  devoured.  Wrapt 
in  my  shawl,  and  sleeping  nearly  all  the  time 
on  my  bosom,  I  brought  the  dear  infant  to 
London  ;  and,  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  I 
was  repaid,  amply  repaid,  by  a  smile,  and 
the  quiescence  with  which  I  was  permitted  to 
kiss  its  pale  mouth. 

Lord  Annandale.  although  shocked  at  the 
scene  we  had  witnessed,  appeared  to  forget  his 
own  share  in  the  culpable  neglect  of  his  child, 
in  the  anger  he  betrayed  against  its  wicked 
nurse.  He  fancied,  that,  in  allowing  an  unli- 
mited sum  for  the  support  of  his  oflFspring,  he 

k2 
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was  doing  all  that  was  required ;  never  recol- 
lecting, that  his  profuseness  encouraged  the 
cupidity  of  the  designing  impostor  to  whom  he 
confided  it ;  and  who,  charging  for  luxuries  the 
child  never  had,  denied  it  the  common  com- 
forts necessary  for  its  preservation. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  that  poor  little 
animal/'  said  Lord  Annandale,  (how  the  word 
grated  on  my  ears ! )  '^  but  pray  don*t  kiss  it 
until  it  is  purified  from  the  disgusting  atmos- 
phere it  has  so  lately  left." 

''  I  feel  no  disgust  towards  the  dear  infant/' 
answered  I,  coldly. 

<'  Ay,  that  may  be,  but  I  do ;  and  I  don*t 
wish  to  fancy  your  red  lips  and  £edr  cheeks 
associated  in  any  way  with  the  impurities  from 
which  we  snatched  him." 

I  cannot  tell  you,  Mary,  how  the  gross 
selfishness  of  this  speech  shocked  me. 

I  have  had  the  nursery  rendered  as  comfort- 
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able  as  possible;  hare  secured  a  steady,  re- 
spectable woinan  as  nurse,  and  bought  a  ward- 
robe for  my  little  pro^^^e.  Already  he  begins 
to  look  quite  a  different  being ;  and  the  doctor 
I  have  consulted  for  him  says,  the  delicacy  of 
his  health  arose  only  from  neglect.  How 
dreadful  a  subject  for  reflection !  and  yet,  his 
father  seems  unconscious  of  bis  most  culpable 
share  in  what  might,  and,  as  the  doctor  says, 
would  have  occasioned  his  child's  death. 

The  dear  little  fellow  knows  me  perfectly, 
evinces  his  joy  when  he  sees  me,  by  cooing, 
and  holding  out  his  tiny  hands ;  and  nestles 
his  head  in  my  bosom  when  they  want  to  re- 
move him  from  me.  /  can  now  look  with  less 
sadness  on  his  dead  mother's  portrait;  and  I 
could  almost  fancy  it  also  looked  less  sad.  It 
is  soothing  to  have  something  to  love,  some 
creature  that  depends  on  one  for  its  happiness. 
This  helpless  innocent  almost  reconciles  me  to 
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a  destiny  that  will  henceforth  serve  to  render 

his  less  forlorn,  and  even  a  reflected  happiness  is 

not  to  be  undervalued.     I  have  been  spoiled  at 

home — home!    dear  and  sacred  name;   how 

many  fond   associations  does   it   recall!     Not 

only  did  I   form  the  source  whence   all    the 

felicity  of  my  dear  father  and  mother  flowed, 

but  they,  every  hour,  every  moment,  made  me 

sensible  of  this  gratifying  fact.     Here  I  am  lost, 

confounded  with  the  crowd,  hardly  sensible  of 

my  own  identity,  now  that  it  seems  so  little 

essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  around  me. 

Lord  Annandale's  habits  and  pursuits  have  all 

been  so  long  formed,  and  without  reference  to 

me,  that  I  seem  in  no  degree  necessary  to  the 

routine  of  his  pleasures.     Political  and  social 

avocations  flU  up  so  much  of  his  time,  as  to 

leave  little  of  it  for  domestic  enjoyments,  had 

he  a  taste  for  such,  which  I  know  is  not  the 

case.     The  feverish  existence,  so  generally  pur- 
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sued  here,  is  destructive  to  happiness.  Mar- 
ried people  are  rendered  so  wholly  independent 
of  each  other  for  society  and  companionship,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  they  often  forget 
the  ties  which  bind,  without  attaching  them.  A 
man  of  fashion,  I  really  believe,  marries  merely 
because  a  well-bom  and  well-bred  woman  is 
considered  a  necessary  appendage  to  his  estab- 
lishment, to  do  the  honours  of  his  house,  and 
assist  him  in  adding  to  its  splendour.  But  a 
belief  that  his  happiness  depends  on  her,  no  more 
enters  into  his  head,  than  if  she  stood  in  no  near 
and  dear  relation  to  him.  She  is  not  the  con- 
fident of  his  secret  thoughts,  the  soother  of  his 
troubles,  or  the  sweetener  of  his  hearth.  No ! 
she  is  an  eligible  person  to  share  his  dignities, 
and  help  to  sustain  them.  She  wears  his  family 
jewels,  sits  at  the  head  of  his  table,  gives 
him  ail  heir  to  his  honours,  is  polite  and 
courteous  to  him  and  his  friends, — and  he  is. 
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satisfied.  Whether  she  is,  or  is  not,  he  Dever 
pauses  to  inquire.  Naj^  more^  he  would  treat 
any  indication  of  discontent  as  proof  of  a  very 
unreasonable  exigeance.  What  does  she,  what 
can  she,  require?  Has  she  not  a  briUiant 
position?  This  is  the  first  essential  in  the 
catalogue  of  necessaries  for  happiness,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  the 
male  part  of  it  in  particular.  Yet  who,  with  a 
sensitive  heart  or  elevated  mind,  ever  attained 
felicity  in  it,  unaided  by  the  domestic  affec- 
tions? As  well  might  it  be  supposed,  that, 
because  a  woman  is  sparkling  in  diamonds 
of  an  inestimable  price,  she  is  happy.  The 
brilliant  position,  like  the  glitter  of  the  dia- 
monds, is  only  seen  by  others;  the  owner 
beholds  not  the  lustre,  though  she  is  conscious 
of  the  weight.  Has  she  not  wealth  to  famish 
every  object  that  taste  or  fancy  can  desire,  or 
luxury  suggest?    True;    but  did  wealth  ever 
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yet  yield  happinefls,  unless  he  with  whom  it  is 
shared  gave  zest  to  its  enjoyment?     As  well 
offer  gold  instead  of  bread  to  a  starving  wretch 
in   a  wilderness,  as  imagine  that  riches  can 
satisfy  a  heart  pining  for  affection  and  sympathy. 
If  I  know  myself,  I  think  that,  had  I  found 
my  husband's  happiness  depended  at  all  on  me, 
1  should  have  silenced  the  murmurs  of  my  own 
heart  to  administer  peace  to  his ;  but  as  it  is  — 
yet  will  I  not  despair,  yes,  I  will  cling  to  this 
new,  this  helpless  object,  that  has  none  else 
but   me  to  protect  or  cherish   him,  and   en- 
deavour to  forget,  in  his  welfare,  the  selfish 
regrets  of  a  disappointed  spirit.     How  happy 
are  you,   dearest   Mary,   in    having   found   a 
partner  for  life  whose  purest  source  of  enjoy- 
ment you  constitute,  and  to  whom  your  per* 
petual  presence  and  soothing  attentions  are  too 
necessary  not  to  render  even  a  temporary  de- 
privation of  them  felt  as  a  misfortune  difficult 
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to  be  borne,  and  their  restoration  impatiently 
desired ! 

Alas !  I  fear  1  must  pray  not  to  become 
your  envious,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  your 
affectionate  friend, 

Augusta  Annandale. 


MISS  MONTRESSOR  TO  THE     MARQUISE 

DE  VILLEROI. 

Me  voiciy  chire  amie^  in  London,  that  imagined 
JEl  dorado  of  spinsters ;  where  rich  bachelors 
float  on  the  surface  of  society,  as  fish  do  in 
rivers,  to  be  caught  by  those  who  know  how  to 
lure  them.  But,  though  they  frequently  rise 
to  the  bait,  and  nibble  sometimes,  yet  are 
they  rarely  hooked.  Whether  their  escape 
proceeds   from  their  wariness,  or  the   unskil- 
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fulness  of  the  angler,  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  ascertain;  hut  I  mean  to  make  the 
experiment,  and  you  shall  hear  the  result.  I 
more  than  once  feared,  that,  after  all,  I  should 
not  come  here ;  madame  ma  tante  had  so  many 
scruples  to  be  vanquished,  and  was  so  little  dis- 
posed to  yield  any  of  them  to  my  reasoning 
powers,  of  which,  enire  nous^  she  appears  to 
entertain  no  very  exalted  opinion.  I  console 
myself  for  her  humiliating  depreciation  of  me, 
by  the  recollection,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
obtuseness  of  the  mind  acted  upon,  is  the  want  of 
perception  of  the  ability,  of  the  agency,  brought 
to  bear  against  it.  It  is  thus  that  our  vanity 
offers  a  salve  to  the  wounds  inflicted  on  it.  My 
aunt  thought,  forsooth,  that  Lady  Annandale 
was  too  young  to  be  a  prudent  chaperon  for 
me.  I  ventured,  to  suggest  that  I  was  old 
enough  to  be  a  prudent  chaperon  for  her. 
This  retort  only  produced  a  portentous  shake 
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of  the  head,  and  a,  —  "I  fear,  Caroline,  you 
have  adopted  habits  and  sentiments  on  the 
Continent  totally  at  variance  with  our  English 
notions  of  propriety ;  notions  that  render  yoi 
a  very  unfit  friend  for  one  who  ought  to 
be  wholly,  purely  English/' 

"  But,  ma  chere  tante " 

''  Call  me  aunt,  in  good  plain  English, 
Caroline ;  for  your  French  aunts  seem  to  me 
to  be  very  like  comedy  aunts,  only  brought  od 
the  stage  to  be  duped  or  ridiculed,  or  ho^T 

''  Well,  my  dear  aunt,  in  sober,  sad  Eoglish, 
why  should  you  suppose  that  the  feelings  and 
notions  on  the  Continent  are  at  variance  with 
those  of  England  ?  " 

''  Because  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  conduct 
in  foreigners  that  I  consider  most  objection* 
able;  yet  which,  amongst  them,  excited  no 
censure." 

"  Tliat  is  to  say,  aunt,  you  heard  no  ill- 
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oatared  animadversions  on  it.  The  tale  was 
not  whispered  in  every  society,  with  all  the 
exaggerations  that  malice  can  lend,  until  nearly 
the  whole  story  was  changed,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  in  England.^ 

"  Caroline,  your  depreciation  of  your  own 
country  is  neither  honoarahle  to  your  judgment 
nor  to  your  patriotism/' 

'*  And  have  you  seen  or  heard  of  no  condact 
in  English  people  that  you  considered  most  re- 
prehensible?" 

'*  Examples  of  such  may  exist,  I  grant ;  but 
they  never  fail  to  excite  universal  censure.*' 

**  Granted,  my  dear  aunt ;  for  the  English 
are  a  very  censorious  nation.  They  love  scan- 
dal as  people  do  snuff:  it  excites  them:  but, 
when  they  have  winked  away,  and  whispered, 
and  read  away,  in  the  scandal-vending  papers, 
the  reputations  of  half,  if  not  all  their  friends, 
do  they  break  off  from  them,  and  leave  them 
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alone,  not  in  their  glory,  but  in  their  notoriety  I 
No  such  thing.    They  discover  that  poor  Lady 

C had  a  very  foolish  husband,  who  never 

looked  sufficiently  strictly  after  her ;  and,  there- 
fore, she  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for 
that  disagreeable  affair:   this  same  said  Lady 

C having  a  generous,  confiding  husband, 

who,  believing  in  her  protestations  of  affection 
for  him,  never  dreamed  of  her  likii^  another, 
until  her  guilt  was  made  universally  known. 
He  is  generally  censured :  *  he  ought  to  have 
suspected,'  — '  he  must  have  known/  —  *  he 
was  greatly  to  blame,'  say  all  the  world.  And 
for  what  ?  that  he  loved,  and  trusted  his  wife. 

Then  Lady  D ,  how  deplorable  her  fate! 

With  such  a  jealous,  suspicious  husband,  was 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  poor,  dear  soul 

fell   into   that  sad  scrape?     Lord  D was 

wholly  in  fault.  If  men  will  be  so  jealous,  sus- 
picious, and  severe,  they  must  put  up  with  the 
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consequences.  Lord  D is  universally  cen- 
sured because  he  did  look  after  his  wife,  yet 
could  not  save  her;  and  this  is  the  justice  of 
society.  Lady  E ,  whose  bad  conduct  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt,  is  found  to  be  a  most  injured 
woman,  because  her  husband  is  suspected  of 

having  liked  Lady  F ;  as  if  an  error  in  the 

husband's  conduct  could  excuse  that  of  the  wife ! 
The  English  can  no  more  dispense  with  the 
scandalous  papers  on  the  Sabbath,  than  they 
can  with  going  to  church.  One  is,  perhaps, 
considered  a  fit  preparation  for  the  other ;  for, 
as  we  are  commanded  to  pray  for  all  sinners,  it 
is  as  well  to  know  them,  and  their  whereabout, 
en  detail.*' 

"  Caroline,  Caroline,  this  is  a  very  im- 
proper mode  of  talking.'* 

"  A  very  improper  mode  of  acting,  I  think 
you  ought  to  say,  my  dear  aunt.  Now,  on 
the  Continent,  there  are  no  scandalous  papers ; 
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no  trials  in  the  courts  of  law,  to  offer  a  bonus 
to  the  malice  of  discharged  domestics,  or  to 
enable  husbands  to  put  into  their  purses  the 
valuation  affixed  to  the  honour  of  their  wives. 
Scandal  is  not  there  considered  a  necessarj 
stimulant  .to  the  daily  food,  and  almost  as  indis- 
pensable; the  consequence  of  which  is,  that, 
if  there  exists  as  much  immorality  on  the  Con- 
tinent, the  proois  of  it,  with  all  the  disgusting 
details,  are  not  obtruded,  to  shock  the  old, 
and  corrupt  the  young.  And  this,  surely,  is 
an  advantage  gained." 

'^  I  deny  it,  Caroline.  As  well  might  you 
assert,  that,  if  a  contagious  disease  is  making 
its  ravages  unseen  and  unsuspected,  it  is  less 
dangerous  to  a  community,  than  when  it  is 
made  known,  and  people  are  warned  to  avoid 


it." 


*<  Then  you,   aunt,   approve  the   trials  to 
which  I  refer?" 
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'^  I  must  always,  on  general  principles, 
approve  a  salutary  severity,  while  I  deplore 
its  necessity.  If  an  incurable  gangrene  attack 
a  limb,  I  should  advise  its  amputation :  on  the 
same  system  I  should  counsel  a  similar  treat- 
ment of  those  members  of  the  moral  body, 
that  I  sanctioned  in  the  physical  one." 

'^  Then  you  approve  the  odious  exposures 
of  conjugal  infidelity?*' 

''  The  trials  that  too  frequently  occur  in 
England,  and  on  which  you,  Caroline,  have 
commented  with  a  degree  of  freedom  and  flip- 
pancy habitual  only  to  women  who  have  lived 
long  out  of  this  country,  have  one  great  moral 
effect  which  those  who  take  a  superficial  view 
of  the  subject  may  overlook.  I  refer  to  the 
publiciiy  and  revolting  details  that  accompany 
tbMf-;  which  are  so  appalling,  that  it  is  easy  to 
believe,  that  the  terror  they  inspire  may  have 
served  to  deter  many  a  woman  from  conduct 
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that  might  lead  to  such  a  result.     A  sense  of 
shame  is  so  inherent  in  the  female  heart,  in 
which  Providence,  for  its  own  wise  purposes, 
has  implanted  it,  that  it  often  operates  in  en- 
abling women  successfully  to  combat  and  over- 
come  a  passion  that  might  have   triumphed 
over  virtue.    You  may  remember  it  is  recorded 
that  when  suicides  became  so  frequent  among 
our  sex,  that  numbers  were  every  day  com- 
mitted, the  only  effectual  mode  found  for  ar- 
resting them,  was  by  the  enactment  of  a  law, 
decreeing,  that  the  persons  of  all  women  guilty 
of  this  fearful  crime  were  to  be  publicly  ex- 
posed.     The   sense   of  modesty   and    shame, 
stronger  than   the  fear  of  death  in   woman's 
heart,  stopped  the  mania.     Are  not  the  trials 
you  alluded  to,  Caroline,  a  more  shocking  ex- 
posure? and  may  we  nojt  believe  them  to  be 
an  equally  salutary  preventive  of  crime  ?  " 
"•  But  do  you  not  think,  aunt,  that  a  bus- 
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band  ought  to  shew  some  lenity  to  his  wife, 
though  she  may  have  erred  ?  " 

*'  Why,  surely,  you  could  not  expect  a 
man  of  honour  to  sit  tamely  down  with  a 
wife  who  had  violated  hers?  By  so  doing, 
he  would  become  the  tacit  sanctioner  of  her 
guilt,  and  permit  her  pernicious  example  to 
sully  the  morals  of  his  children." 

^'•Will  the  exposure  of  her  crime,  with  all 
its  loathsome  details,  serve  to  preserve  their 
morals,  aunt?'* 

''  Guilt  punished  is  always  less  dangerous, 
as  an  example,  than  guilt  tolerated." 

"  Casuists  might  pronounce  otherwise, 
aunt." 

'^  I  am  no  casuist,  and  wish  you  were  less 
of  one.  But  I  repeat,  that  you  have  imbibed 
most  erroneous  opinions — all  that  you  have 
now  been  stating  is  so  wholly  in  contradic* 

VOL.  I.  L 
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tion  to  English  feelings  and  notions,  that 
I  must  again  assert,  that  I  consider  you  a 
Tery  ineligible  companion  for  so  young  and 
inexperienced  a  person  as  Lady  Annandale." 
I  give  you  this  stupid  dialogue  between 
my  aunt  and  me,  that  you  may  enter  into  some 
of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  English ; 
one  of  which  is,  to  believe  themselves  the 
most  moral  people  in  the  world,  while  society 
teems  with  scandalous  anecdotes,  which,  if 
only  a  quarter  of  them  are  true,  would  prove 
some  portion  of  the  upper  classes  to  be  the 
least  moral  in  the  world.  Mr.  So-and-So  is 
openly  talked  of  as  the  lover  of  Lady  So-and- 
So,  and  invited  wherever  she  visits.  Many 
mothers  would  not  hesitate  to  let  her  cha- 
peron their  daughters,  and,  if  spoken  to  on 
the  subject,  would  answer, — "  Oh,  yes,  it  is  per- 
fectly true ;  people  do  say  very  shocking  things 
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about  poor  Lady  So-and=-So  ;  but  everybody 
receives  her,  and  she  gives  such  pleasant  par- 
tieSy  and  is  such  a  nice  person.** 

My  dear  compatriots  are  content  to  display 
their  pretensions  to  morality,  by  censuring  all 
who  depart  from  its  rules,  rather  than  by  an 
adherence  to  those  rules  themselves.  And,  hav- 
ing censured,  they,  like  good  mothers,  receive 
back  to  their  bosoms  the  children  they  have 
whipped,  but  not  amended.  Enough,  how- 
ever, of  the  English,  en  masse^  for  the  present. 

Now,  for  my  friend  Lady  Annandale,  who  is 
the  strangest  person  imaginable.  Only  fancy, 
she  has  taken  it  into  her  eccentric  little  head 
to  conceive  quite  a  passion  for  a  pale  sickly 
child  of  her  husband's,  eighteen  months  old ; 
and  as  disagreeable  as  all  children  are  at  that 
age.  Le  mart,  paiwre  homme^  seems  quite  flat- 
tered, though  not  a  little  embitcy  by  this  caprice 
of  his  wife's;   which,  with  the  usual  vanity 
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peculiar  to  his  sex,  he  attributes  to  her  affec- 
tion for  him.  She  spends  whole  hours  playing 
with  and  caressing  this  unhealthy  little  thing, 
and  never  seems  so  happy  as  when  in  its 
company.  The  evening  I  arrived,  I  found  a 
chosen  few  of  the  elite  of  Annandale's  friends 
were  to  dine  here ;  but^  judge  of  my  agreeable 
surprise^  when  I  saw  the  comtesse^  notre  com' 
fesse,  of  Hohenlindeu,  enter.  I  had  not  written 
to  apprise  her  of  my  intention  of  coming,  so 
that  she  was  as  much  surprised  at  the  rencontre 
as  I  was.  It  was  the  first  time  of  her  seeing 
Lady  Annandale;  and  she  positively  stood 
immovable  for  a  minute,  so  much  was  she 
struck  by  her  extraordinary  loveliness.  If  I 
can  judge  by  the  human  countenance  of  what 
is  passing  within,  I  should  say  she  was  more 
astonished  than  delighted  at  the  blaze  of 
beauty  that  broke  upon  her ;  though  she 
quickly  recovered  her  presence  (Tesprit,  and. 
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embracing  Lady  Annandale  a  la  Franfaisej 
said  she  hoped  that,  as  an  old  friend  of  Lord 
Annandale,  and  a  still  older  friend  of  la 
cherie  Caroline  Mon  Tresor,  as  she  always 
tails  me,  la  belle  Lady  Annandale  would  not 
consider  her  a  stranger.  The  glance — half 
menace,  half  reproach — which  sa  seigneur ie 
bestowed  on  Annandale,  when  she.  thought 
herself  unobserved,  unfolded  their  whole  posi- 
tion, past  and  present,  to  me,  as  fully  as  if 
it  had  all  been  written  in  legible  characters: 
and  it  was  comical  to  see  him,  in  order  to 
conciliate  la  comtesse^  looking  as  compunc- 
tious as  possible  for  having  wedded  a  lovely 
woman. 

It  strikes  me  that  Lady  Annandale  is  more 
beaatiful  than  ever,  and  I  can  already  perceive 
that  she  creates  a  wonderful  sensation  here. 
I  can  also  perceive  that  madame  la  comtesse 
has  been  the  love  of  Annandale,  who  has  per- 
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suaded  her,  111  be  sworn,  that  his  marriage 
was  one  of  convenance  ;  and  she,  who  has 
vanity  enough  to  believe  all  that  administers 
to  its  gratification,  has  taken  his  statement 
au  pied  de  la  Uttre.  I  fancy  her  saying  to 
her  friends,  ^'  ce  pauvre  cher  Annandale:  U 
niculore  tottjourSj  mais  il  est  farce  de  u 
marieTy  pauvre  homme!  Camme  cela  doit  U 
chagriner!  elk  nest  pas  du  tout  jolie.  H  ma 
avouS,  enfiriy  quelle  est  bien  laide,  nutis  tris 
riche.'*  Don't  you  fancy  her  repeating  this 
to  all  her  coterie  —  and  then,  the  brilliant 
beauty  of  Lady  Annandale  breaking  on  her 
without  any  preparation !  I  would  not  be 
milord  at  the  next  interview  for  something; 
as  notre  frau  grafinn  is  apt  to  be  energetic 
in  her  demonstrations  of  dissatisfaction,  when 
deceived  by  any  of  her  adorers. 

She  has  not  grown  younger  since  we  saw 
her  last ;  au  contraire,  she  looks  haggard,  and 
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fanie;  but,  all  that  she  loses  in  natural 
charms  she  endeavours  to  supply  by  artificial 
sabstitateSy  and  resembles  a  piece  of  mosaic 
well  put  together.  I,  rather  spitefully,  talked 
of  some  of  her  admirers  at  Vienna ;  and  in 
that  tone  of  badinage  in  which  you  have 
aometimes  flattered  me  I  excel.  She  looked 
abashed ;  for  she  has,  I  conclude,  been  per* 
soading  Annandale  that  he  alone  has  ever 
stood  high  in  her  good  graces.  I  can  per-' 
ceive  that  it  is  the  fashion  attached  to  her 
position,  and  not  her  charms,  which  has  won 
his  homage;  but  this  is  not  a  rare  occur- 
rence here.  Englishmen  being  more  vain  of 
the  preference  of  a  dame  d  la  mode,  however 
plain,  than  of  that  of  the  most  perfect  beauty 
who  is  not  en  vogue.  What  a  contrast  is  there 
between  the  young  and  blooming  Augusta,  with 
ber  sylph-like  figure,  graceful  movements,  anc) 
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sparkling  countenance,  and  this  mature  Teu- 
tonic Calypso ! 

La  comtesse  affects  a  grande  tendresse  for 
me;  so  I  conclude  that  she  wishes  to  make 
use    of    me    in    some  way    or    other :    we 
shall  see,  by  and  by.     The  laissez^aller  of  her 
manners  seemed  to  astonish  more  than  please 
Lady  Annandale,  who  drew  up   with  an  air 
of  offended   dignity,    very  like   that    usually 
resorted  to,  on  similar  occasions,  by  her  prod'' 
ish    friend,     Lady    Delaward.      Notre   frau 
grafinn  was,  however,  quite  insensible  to  this 
assumption  of  matronly  decorum;  —  she  re- 
gards as  little   as   ever   the  opinions   which 
others  may  entertain  respecting  her.    I  think, 
that  to  this  open  and  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence as  to  whether  she  conciliates  their  esteem, 
or  respects  their  prejudices,  she  owes  her  popu- 
larity with  my  compatriots ;  who  are,  in  ^ne* 
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ral,  prone  to  yield   their  suffrages   to  those 
candidates  who  appear  the  least  eager  to  obtain 
them.     Of  that  unrefonned  borough^  ^*  good 
society/'  the  most  effective  members  are  often 
those  who  are  most  independent  of  the  elect- 
ors.    La  comtesse  is,  consequently,  at  the  head 
of  the  most  fashionable,  if  not  reputable,  circle. 
Pleasure  is  the  order  of  the  day,  which  they 
enter  into,  here,  with  a  business-like  sort  of 
perseverance  in  the  pursuit,  that  proves  they 
have   indefatigable  energies,   if  not    wisdom. 
Amusement  (as  our  social  efforts  to  repel  the 
enemy  ennui  are  conventionally  denominated), 
which  on  the  Continent  is  partaken  of  gaily 
and  airily,  is  here  a  very  serious  affair;  and 
laboriously  occupies  the  attention  of  those  who, 
in  place  of  abandoning  themselves  to  it  with 
the  cheerfulness  of  foreigners,  pursue  it,,  much 
as  sportsmen  do  a  fox,  with  no  little  risk,  and 
ttill  lesa  enjoyment, 
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SO  very  wonderiiil  in  her.  Miss  Montressor 
was  also  presented;  and,  had  she  not  been 
near  Lady  Annandale,  would  have  been  ad- 
mired, for  she  looked  extremely  well.  To  the 
generality  of  persons  she  must  appear  a  very 
handsome  woman.  Her  figure  is  graceful  and 
symmetrical,  and  her  features  peculiarly  regu- 
lar and  distingue:  but  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  is  to  me  extremely  disagreeable ; 
for  it  has  that  hardness  which  belongs  exclusive- 
ly to  persons  whose  thoughts  have  never  risen 
above  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  worldly 
minded  and  calculating ;  a  character  quite  the 
reverse  of  what  I  like  to  see  in  a  female  face. 
Miss  Montressor  seems  perfectly  aware  of  the 
value  of  all  the  advantages  she  possesses  in 
her  present  position,  and  determined  to  avail 
herself  to  the  utmost  of  them.  She  afiects 
to  treat  Lady  Annandale  as  a  spoiled  child 
over  whom  she  has  unbounded  influence,  and 
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Annandale,  as  a  chosen  friend.  From  the  good 
understanding  that  seems  to  subsist  between 
Lady  Annandale  and  her,  I  conclude  that  she 
has  contrived  to  exculpate  herself  from  the: 
charge  made  against  her  honour.  To  effect 
this  was  easy,  with  so  unexperienced  a  person 
as  Lady  Annandale,  who  would  be  likely  to 
redouble  her  kindness  towards  her,  if  led  to 
believe  her  unjustly  accused.  Her  intimacy 
with  the  Comtesse  Hohenlinden  offers  an  ex- 
cuse for  drawing  that  lady  perpetually  to  Lady 
Annandale*s,  whom  she  votes  her  amie  de 
cceury  a  title  to  which  Annandale  is  much 
better  entitled. 

Last  night  there  was  a  brilliant  reception 
at  Delafield  House ;  and  again,  Lady  Annan- 
dale shone  the  brightest  star  of  the  evening. 
1  had  no  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  lovely  crea- 
ture until  I  saw  her  on  this  occasion ;  for.  in 
the  country,  during  the  three  days  I  passed  be- 
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neath  the  same  roof  with  her,  she  was  so  triste 
and  abstracted,  her  eyes  so  dimmed  by  tears, 
and  her  cheeks  so  pale,  that,  though  I  was 
conscious  that  she  was  beautiful  in  spite  of  all 
these  counteracting  circumstances,  still  I  was 
not  prepared  for  the  blaze  of  loveliness  which 
she  presented  on  the  evening  to  which  I  am 
now  referring. 

She  displays  a  degree  of  kindness,  indeed 
I  might  say  cordiality,  towards  me,  that  is 
very  agreeable,  and  would  be  extremely  flat- 
tering if  I  could  attribute  even  a  portion  of 
it  to  any   implied  sense  of  my  own    merit; 
but  I  know  I  owe  it  to  the  favourable  opi- 
nion the  Del&wards  are  so  kind  as  to  enter-, 
tain  of  me,  and  the  good-natured  commend-, 
ations  of  Lord  and  Lady  Vernon,  who  overrate: 
the  attention  I  paid  them  in  the  country «    An- 
nandale  has  solicited  me  to  conduct  his  wife 
through  the  routs,  and  soirees  when  we  meet. 
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while  be  divides  bis  attentions  between  the 
Comtesse  Hobenlinden,  and  Miss  Montressor. 
He  is  elated  at  tbe  sensation  Lady  Annandale 
has  created ;  and  more  than  ever  a  slave  to 
that  artificial  world,  to  which  the  possession 
of  a  treasure  such  as  that  he  owns  ought  to 
render  him  utterly  indifferent. 

I  was  interrupted  yesterday  before  I  had 
time  to  finish  this  dull  epistle ;  and  now  re- 
sume my  pen  to  add  a  few  lines.  I  dined 
yesterday  at  Annandale's,  with  only  a  few  per- 
sons of  haut  ton;  consisting  of  ladies  whose 
reputation  are  more  fashionable  than  respect- 
ablcy  and  of  men  whose  morality  is  of  that 
stamp  which  renders  them  the  last  persons  a 
sensible  person  would  select  as  his  guests  at 
a  table  where  so  young  and  lovely  a  woman 
presided.  The  Comtesse  Hohenlinden  came  in 
the  evening,  followed  by  some  of  her  adorers, 
whose  attentions  to  her  were  marked  rather 
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by  warmth  than  respect.  Her  demoralising 
example  seems  to  have  withdrawn  all  reserve 
from  the  ladies  who  form  her  coterie,  for  each 
was  occupied  exclusively  by  the  favourite  beau 
of  the  season.  In  short,  ^*  lovers  were  all 
they  ought  to  be,  and  husbands  not  the  least 
alarmed."  Lady  Annandale  was  the  only 
woman  in  the  room  ignorant  of  the  exact 
relative  positions  of  all  the  parties ;  but  Miss 
Montressor  penetrated  the  whole  at  a  glance, 
as  I  could  perceive  by  the  significant  looks  she 
exchanged  with  the  comtesse. 

Already  has  Lady  Annandale  become  the 
object  of  marked  attention  of  more  than  one 
of  the  young  roues  of  fashion  who  hover  round 
her,  mingling  compliments  on  her  beauty 
with  piquant  anecdotes  of  most  of  the  ladies 
present. 

"  Observe,"  said  Lord  Henry  Mercer,  **  how 
angry  Lady  Harlestone  looks:  she  is  jealous 
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of  the  Comtesse  Hohenlinden,  with  whom  she 
has  discovered  Charles  Fitzhardinge  has  been 
j9irting  during  her  absence  at  Paris." 

'*  And  what  right  has  she  to  be  jealous  of 
that?"  asked  Lady  Annandale,  looking  as 
guileless  and  as  innocent  as — she  is. 

This  question  produced  a  smile  from  Lord 
Henry,  who  answered  it  by  saying,  **  Your 
ladyship  is  the  only  person  in  London,  or,  at 
least,  in  our  circle,  that  could  require  to  be 
informed  why;  for  every  one  knows  that 
Charles  Fitzhardinge  has  been  the  adorer  of 
Lady  Harlestone  ever  since  she  gave  George 
Seymour  his  conge.'* 

'^  Oh !  I  thought  Lady  Harlestone  was  a 
married  woman,"  replied  Lady  Annandale, 
with  naivete. 

This  produced  more  than  a  smile,  for  th^ 
two  coxcombs  who  heard  it  laughed  down- 
right. 
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*' And  what  does  your  ladyship  suppose 
ibe  now  is?"  asked  Lord  Henry. 

**  A  widow,  oT  course,"  was  the  answer. 

This  gave  rise  to  another  laugh,  and  Lady 
ADDandale  appeared  embarrassed.  I  changed 
the  sabject,  and  engaged  her  in  a  conversa- 
tion relative  to  the  Delawards,  and  her  father 
tod  mother  —  two  themes  that  never  fail  to 
interest  her  sufficiently  to  withdraw  her  at- 
totion  from  all  others;  and  the  two  beaux 
Vilked  away,  voting,  I  dare  be  sworn.  Lady 
Anaandale  a  fool,  or,  at  least,  not  far  removed 
from  that  condition.  I  saw  them  go  to  the 
Comtesse  Hohenlinden;  and,  from  her  laughter, 
tnd  the  looks  cast  at  Lady  Annandale,  they 
were,  I  am  sure,  relating  to  her  the  simplicity, 
or,  as  they  would  most  probably  term  it,  the 
hcHse,  de  la  beaute. 

The  comtesse,  with  that  vanity  and  spirit 
of  coquetry  which  characterise  her,  appears 
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now  determined  to  exhibit  Annandale  as  being 
more  than  ever  the  slave  of  her  charms. 
She  thinks  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  prov- 
ing their  power  to  the  world ;  and  she  goes 
about  hanging  on  his  arm,  and  positively 
affecting  to  display  the  tendresse  she  affiches 
him  to  entertain  for  her.  His  vanity  is  quite 
equal  to  hers;  and,  to  have  the  credit  of 
making  her  dismiss  one  or  two  of  the  pretend* 
ers  to  her  favour,  he  is  capable  of  compromis- 
ing himself,  and  behaving  ill  to  Lady  Annan- 
dale.  Already  he  presumes  to  treat  her  with 
a  nonchalance  which,  if  it  does  not  amount  to 
ill-breeding,  is,  at  least,  far  removed  from  that 
respectful  attention  which  every  man  owes  to 
his  wife ;  and,  short  as  has  been  their  sejour 
in  town,  people  already  begin  to  comment  on 
his  being  what  they  call  '^  so  fashionable "  a 
husband. 

An  observation  of  Lady  Annandale  had 
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80  much  innocence  in  it,  that  I  was  glad  no 
one  heard  it  but  myself,  conscious  as  I  am  of 
the  evil  interpretations  to  which  it  would  sub- 
ject her. 

^*  I  scarcely  know  the  persons  around  me" 
said  she.  *^  How  happy  they  all  seem,  and 
how  deeply  occupied  with  each  other!  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  married  people  so  much  at- 
tached ;  though,  I  confess,  I  prefer  witnessing 
that  delicate  and  respectful  attention  which 
distinguishes  Lord  Delaward*s  manner  towards 
his  wife,  to  the  familiarity,  affectionate  as  it 
appears,  of  the  gentlemen  around  us,  to 
theirs.  And  yet  it  surprises  me,  too ;  for 
Lord  Annandale  told  me,  that  in  society  it 
was  not  customary  for  men  to  sit  by  their 
wives,  or  to  walk  about  with  them,  but  the 
persons  around  us  never  quit  each  other." 

If  this  innocent  speech  were  promulgated, 
Lidy  Annandale  would  be  ridiculed  by  every 
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man  and  woman  of  fashion^  and  set  down  as 
a  perfect  imbecile :  you  would  judge  differ- 
ently, as  does  your  friend, 

NOTTINGHAH. 


FROM   LA  MARQUISE   DE  VILLEROI   TO 
MISS   MONTRESSOR. 

You  ask  me  for  news,  chire  Caroline,  but  you 
forget  that  news,  like  money,  is  not  always 
forthcoming  when  demanded.  Have  you  never 
observed  how  blank  people  look  when  either  is 
required  of  them  ?  Such  is  now  my  case,  as 
yonder  mirror,  on  which  my  eyes  have  just 
glanced,  par  hasardy  assured  me.  Voyons  !  what 
shall  I  tell  you  ?  Conspiracies  are  so  common, 
that  they  cease  to  interest  any  but  the  plotters, 
the  plotted  against,  and  the  police  ;  changes  of 
ministry  few  care  about,  except  Us  agents  de 
change;   et  quant  aux  modes,  Herbault  tells 
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me,  they  arrive  in  London  three  days  after 
they  see  the  light  here. 

JEn  verite^  I  know  nothing  worthy  of  re- 
petition, unless  it  be  an  occurrence  which  has 
recently  excited  the  attention  of  all  the  salons 
in  Paris.  People  talk  of  nothing  else,  and 
half-a-dozen  versions,  at  least,  are  given  of  it. 
It  is  rather  a  long  affair;  but,  as  it  has  its 
points  of  interest,  I  think  I  will  undertake  its 
narration,  and  endeavour  to  serve  it  up  to 
you  in  the  r^ular  *'  Contes  MoratLc"  style. 

You  did  not,  1  believe,  know  Monsieur 
and  Madame  de  St.  Armand.  Yet  you  must 
have  seen  them,  too,  as  they  visited  at  some 
of  the  houses  of  our  acquaintance,  and  the 
heroine  of  the  histoire  was  too  handsome  not 
to  be  remarked.  But,  to  my  story.  Once  upon 
a  time,  then,  the  said  Monsieur  et  Madame  de 
St.  Armand  were  considered  a  juvenile  Baucis 
and   Philemon,   and   were  cited  by  all   who 
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knew  them  as  one  of  the  happiest  couples  m 
Paris.  Their  affection,  and  the  good  under* 
standing  subsisting  between  them,  were  in- 
variably quoted  as  examples  in  every  menage; 
(what  a  pity,  par  parentheses  it  is,  that  people 
are  more  prone  to  quote  good  examples,  than  to 
follow  them !  nest-cc  pas  ?) !  and  though  Jules 
de  St.  Armand's  uxoriousness,  and  deference 
to  his  wife's  opinions,  were  sometimes  ridiculed 
by  the  Benedicts  of  his  circle,  or  the  garfoiu 
who  boasted  their  freedom  from  female  in* 
fluence,  still  it  seemed  generally  allowed  that 
he  was  as  happy  as  even  the  most  attached 
of  his  friends  could  desire  him  to  be. 

Jules  and  Alicia  de  St.  Armand  had  been 
married  two  years  at  the  period  to  which  I  am 
now  referring.    Their  union  had  arisen  soleljT 
in  affection,  and  the  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  its   occurrence   had   only  served  to  inL— 
crease  their  mutual    attachment.      To 
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personal  beauty,  both  joined  considerable 
talents;  consequently,  they  were  eminently 
calculated  to  shine  in  the  reunions  of  the 
circle  to  which  they  belonged ;  but  they  found 
themselves  so  happy  in  the  home  which  their 
lore  embellished,  that  they  scarcely  ever  volun- 
tarily  entered  into  society. 

Every  husband  who  thought  his  wife  too 
food  of  balls  and  soirees,  dwelt,  with  warm 
commendations,  upon  the  domestic  taste  and 
babits  of  Madame  de  St.  Armand  ;  and  every 
wife  who  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  dissipation 
rf  her  caro  sposo^  quoted  M.  de  St.  Armand 
as  a  model  for  husbands.     The  natural  con« 
sequences  ensued.     The  wives  with  propen- 
sities to  gaiety   began  to  look  with  aversion 
OQ  Alicia;  and  those  husbands  who  liked  all 
other  places  better  than  home  quickly  con- 
ceived an  unfriendly  sentiment  towards  Jules. 
This  antipathy,  however,  might  have  been  as 
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transitory  as  it  was  sudden,  had  it  not  been 
increased  and  established  by  the  imprudent 
and  enthusiastic  praises  of  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  exemplary  couple. 

And  now,  more  than  one  married  belle, 
who  was  to  be  seen  continually  at  all  public 
places,  and  rarely  chez  elle,  was  heard  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  was  quite  ridiculous  in  Madame 
de  St.  Armand  to  set  herself  up  to  be  wiser 
and  happier  than  her  neighbours ;  and  that 
such  an  attempt  could  only  be  made  in  the 
peevish  vanity  of  seeking  to  oppose  and 
displease  all  her  friends  and  acquaintance. 
Several  of  the  men,  too,  who  found  more 
attractions  in  other  women  than  in  their  owu 
wives,  spoke  with  affected  contempt  of  St. 
Armand's  hypocritical  assumption  of  the  role 
of  a  pattern  husband,  and  of  his  ostentatious 
abandonment  of  society  to  act  le  ban  mari  at 
home.      To   pretend  to  be  better  than   one's 
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icqaaintauce,  is  always  considered  as  a  piece 
of  impertinence  that  demands  correction ;  but 
to  pretend  to  be  happier ^  is  an  offence  never 
pardoned.  Mori  et  femme  were  viewed  as 
thas  offending,  and  those  who  so  considered 
them  determined  on  avenging  themselves. 

Little  did  the  St.  Annands  imagine  that^ 
while  they  were  enjoying  the  pure  happiness 
which  congenial  minds  experience  in  a  do- 
mestic life,  their  tranquil  felicity  and  retired 
habits  were  exciting  the  hatred  of  those  whom 
they  had  never  injured.  Had  this  fact  been 
communicated  to  them,  they  would  have  dis- 
believed it;  for  both  were  unacquainted  with 
the  ill-nature  of  worldly  minds,  and  the  wanton 
and  atrocious  calumnies  which  the  spirit  of 
rancour  engenders. 

The  rarity  of  Madame  de  St.  Armand*s 
appearance  in  society  rendered  her  beauty 
still  more  impressive  whenever  she  was  seen ; 

VOL.  I.  M 
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and  even  women  who  were,  perhaps,  really 
lovelier,  ceased  to  attract  their  wonted  degree 
of  admiration  when  she  was  present ;  solely 
because  the  beholders  were  habituated  to  their 
charms,  while  hers  were  invested  with  all  the 
additional  grace  of  novelty.  This  success  only 
increased  the  acerbity  of  those  who  were 
already  but  too  well  inclined  to  be  hostile  to 
her,  and  they  anxiously  awaited  an  opportunity 
of  injuring  and  humiliating  her. 

At  this  period  a  ball  was  given  by  an  aunt 
of  M.  de  St.  Armand,  at  which  she  insisted 
that  my  conjugal  and  exemplary  pair  should 
attend.  Aware  of  this  circumstance,  some  of 
the  most  mischievous  of  their  acquaintance 
hoped  to  profit  by  it,  and  to  arrange  a  plot 
which  would  occasion  them  dissension  and 
mortification. 

A  M.  de  Melfort  had  been  an  unsuccessful 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  Alicia  St.  Armand,  the 
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year  previously  to  her  union  with  Jules ;  and 
had  felt  so  much  grieved  by  her  rejection  of 
him,  that  he  fled  to  Italy,  whence  he  only 
returned  a  few  days  prior  to  the  celebration  of 
the  memorable  ball  to  which  I  have  been 
alluding.  His  return  had  revived  the  recol- 
lection of  his  former  attachment,  and  people 
wondered  whether  he  could  behold  his  former 
flame,  now  a  wedded  dame,  without  emotion ; 
while  others  were  equally  anxious  to  learn 
how  St.  Armand  would  treat  his  wife's  former 
admirer. 

A  few  of  the  most  malicious  of  the  ladies 
who  bore  my  unlucky  heroine  so  much  ill-will, 
were  assembled  in  the  boudoir  of  one  of  the 
clique^  two  days  before  the  intended  fete; 
when,  the  subject  of  M.  de  Melfort's  return 
having  been  introduced,  Madame  de  Chatan- 
nes  proposed  to  mystify,  as  she  designated  her 
insidious  project,   *'  the  afiected  prude ;"  and 
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another,  equally  spiteful,  suggested  the  practice  • 
of  a  similar  mystification  with  regard  to  M.  de 
St.  Armand. 

Various  were  the  plans  furnished  by  each 
of  the  ladies,  who  displayed  a  most  laudable 
invention  and  rivalry  on  the  occasion.  At 
length,  it  was  agreed  that  Madame  Fontan- 
ges,  who  was  chosen  on  account  of  her  not 
being  an  acquaintance  of  the  St.  Armands, 
should  be  the  person  to  put  the  following 
plot  into  execution. 

This  lady  was  to  narrowly  watch  my  hero 
and  heroine  ;  and,  in  case  of  their  being  sepa- 
rated during  the  ball,  she  was  to  approach  dose 
to  Alicia,  and,  after  asking  an  accomplice 
to  point  out  to  her  Madame  de  St.  Armand, 
to  state  that  she  experienced  for  her  the 
utmost  interest  and  pity,  in  consequence  of 
her  discovery  of  the  craft  and  falsity  of  M. 
de  St.  Armand ;   who,  while  basely  pretend- 
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ing  to  only  adore  his  unfortunate  wife,  was 
the  devoted  lover  of  an  artful  and  most 
wicked  person.  This  verbal  poison  was  to  be 
delivered  loud  enough  for  Alicia  to  hear  it; 
andy  if  it  should  produce  the  anticipated  effect 
upon  her  countenance,  the  skilful  calumniator 
was  then  to  pass  near  the  husband,  and 
observe  how  very  embarrassed  and  agitated 
Madame  de  St.  Armand  appeared,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  M.  de  Melfort, 
for  whom  she  evidently  retained  all  her  old 
tendresse. 

Can  you  not  fancy  the  delight  with  which 
this  malicious  clique  would  concoct  this  amiable 
plan  ?  I  think  I  can  see  them  revelling  in 
all  the  ecstasy  which  the  expectation  of  it^ 
success  would  occasion  them  ;  and  experiencing 
an  almost  insupportable  impatience  to  inflict 
a  deadly  wound  upon  the  peace  of  two  persons 
who  had  never  injured  them,  even  in  thought. 
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Eight  and  forty  hours  elapsed,  and  the 
evening  of  the  ball  arrived.  Alicia  and  Jules 
sat  at  their  dessert ;  and,  as  the  wind  whistled, 
and  the  sleet  beat  against  the  windows,  both 
wished  that  they  were  not  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  cheerful  and  happy  fireside  to  mingle 
in  scenes  which  no  longer  possessed  any  at* 
tractions  for  them. 

'*  I  never  felt  so  reluctant  to  leave  home, 
dearest  Jules,'*  said  Alicia,  ''  as  I  do  this 
evening.*' 

"  And  I,  also,**  he  replied,  "  would  in- 
finitely prefer  the  society  of  our  own  household 
gods,  and  your  comfortable  bergires,  to  my 
aunt's  splendid  salons^  and  all  her  gay  com- 
pany. But,  hilas!  we  must  go;  and  yon, 
dearest,  must  do  honour  to  the  ball  by  wear- 
ing your  diamonds,  the  ornaments  to  which 
I  am  least  partial,  because  they  are  more  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  admiration  of  others,  than 
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that  of  a  husband.  Coasequentlj,  I  am  more 
than  half  jealous  of  them  —  as  I  am,  indeed, 
of  all  yonvgrandes  toilettes;  for,  in  my  opinion, 
they  attract  a  too  general  attention.  I  like 
you  best,  Alicia,  in  your  simple  home-dress 
with  the  pink  ribands  (which  I  know  are 
worn  to  please  me),  and  when  no  other  eye 
than  mine  can  rest  on  your  loveliness." 

'^  And  I,  as  you  are  well  aware/'  Alicia 
replied,  '^  dress  only  to  please  you,  and  am 
r^ardless  of  all  other  approbation." 

"  Yet,  I  confess,"  resumed  Jules,  "  that, 
when  I  see  you  the  object  of  general  admira- 
tion, I  have  not  philosophy  enough  to  resist 
feeling  proud ;  though  I  should  be  less  satisfied 
if  you  appeared  elated  by  your  triumph,  for 
I  should  be  disposed  to  jealousy  if  you  were 
the  least  coquettishly  inclined." 

*^  No !  nothing  could  make  me  believe  that 
yon  could  be  jealous,   dearest,"  said  Alicia : 


married  iiu'ii    of  our  aiMjuaiiilaiu 
be  very  miserable." 

As  she  thus  spoke,  an  expres 
ness,  almost  amoanting  to  pain, 
beautiful  face. 

"  You  will,  then,  never  be  mis 
Alicia/'  replied  Jules,  kissing  he 
I  am  as  particular  in  my  notic 
husband's  conduct  ought  to  be» 
pulous  about  a  wife's.  But/'  he 
looked  at  the  pendule,  **  it  is 
to  dress.  Would  that  the  ball  h 
that  we  were  returned,  to  find, 
do,  that  there  is  nothing  like  hoi 

Yon  RftA.    tnv  AouT  Ootvxlt**^ 
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serving  up  to  you  my  facts  in  a  most  fiction- 
like  shape.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not 
some  talent  for  scribbling;  and  I  am  now, 
therefore,  resolved  to  determine  my  surmise. 

Never  did  Madame  de  St.  Armand  look 
more  beautiful  than  on  this  evening ;  and,  as 
I  was  present,  I  can  give  no  dubious  opinion 
on  the  subject.  While  she  passed  through  the 
crowded  suite  of  rooms,  murmurs  of  appro- 
bation followed  her.  Her  husband  enjoyed 
the  admiration  she  excited;  and,  as  his  aunt 
whispered  into  his  ear  that  Alicia  was  the 
most  brilliant  ornament  of  her  salons^  he 
smiled  a  grateful  assent. 

The  enemies  of  Madame  de  St.  Armand 
were,  of  course,  rendered  doubly  malicious  by 
her  pre-eminence;  and  even  the  unaffected 
modesty  with  which  she  seemed  rather  to  shun 
than  to  court  admiration,  added  to  their  hostility. 

Alicia  was    in  conversation  with   a   lady 

M  2 
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whom  her  aunt  had  presented  to  her,  when 
she  heard  her  own  name  mentioned,  and 
Madame  de  Fontanges  repeat  the  preconcerted 
falsehood  ;  every  syllable  of  which  fell  on  her 
ears  as  the  death-knell  of  her  happiness.  She 
tamed  pale  as  marble,  and  was  seized  with  8 
violent  fit  of  trembling ;  but  the  necesuty  of 
concealing  her  emotion  from  her  companion, 
was  still  predominant  in  her  mind.  The  effort, 
however,  to  repress  it,  exceeded  her  streng^ ; 
and  she  was  almost  sinking  on  the  floor,  wheo 
St.  Armand  approached  her,  and,  placing  her 
on  a  seat,  sternly  interrc^ted  her  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  indisposition. 

Never  before  had  a  word  or  a  look  vei^ging 
upon  severity  been  addressed  to  her  by  her 
husband ;  and  the  alteration  in  his  manner 
struck  the  silly  girl  as  a  sort  of  ooniirmation 
of  the  statement  she  had  heard.  Her  snffer- 
ings  and  agitation,  consequently,  increased  to 
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inch  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lead  her 
from  the  ball-room,  to  the  delight  and  triumph 
of  her  enemies,  who  had  been  gratified  specta- 
tors of  the  whole  scene. 

When  Madame  de  Fontanges  had  poured 
her  Yenomed  words  into  the  ear  of  Madame 
de  St.  Annand,  she  had  sought  her  husband  ; 
and,  taming  her  back  towards  him,  repeated, 
IS  if  ignorant  of  his  Yicinity,  the  concocted 
ttory  relative  to  M.  de  Melfort's  presence  pro- 
ducing such  intense  agitation  in  Madame  de 
St.  Annand.  The  credulous  and  suspicious 
Jules,  wounded  to  the  heart  by  this  imputation, 
though  still  half  discrediting  it,  hastily  sought 
his  wife ;  and  found  a  seeming  confirmation  of 
the  calumny  in  her  pallid  &ce  and  disturbed 
demeanour. 

Her  illness,  which,  on  any  other  occasion, 
would  have  excited  in  him  the  liveliest  interest 
and  pity,  and  elicited  the  most  tender  demon- 
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strations  of  tenderness,  now  only  produced  an 
ungovernable  rage ;  every  symptom  of  which 
only  served  to  corroborate,  in  the  poisoned 
mind  of  the  foolish  little  dupe,  the  truth 
of  the  statement  she  had  heard.  After  a 
long  and  violent  paroxysm  of  tears,  which 
he  witnessed  with  indignation,  he  demanded 
of  her  whom  she  had  seen,  and  whose  presence 
had  had  the  power  to  create  in  her  so  violent 
an  emotion.  She  replied  that  she  had  seen 
no  one  whose  presence  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  an  effect.  This  answer  made  him 
still  more  infuriated. 

''  Do  you  mean  to  affirm,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  much  violence,  "  that  you  have  not  be- 
held M.  de  Melfort?" 

''  Certainly  not,"  she  rejoined,  much  as- 
tonished by  the  question. 

Unhappily,  however,  Jules  had  observed 
the  object  of  his  wrathful  interrogation  leaving 
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the  part  of  the  salon  in  which  he  had  found 
his  wife ;  and  so  near  to  her,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  that  she  could  not  have  seen  him. 
Consequently,  believing  that  she  was  now 
deliberately  uttering  a  falsehood,  the  wrath  of 
the  jealous  creature  became  unbounded.  Par- 
tially, however,  repressing  its  indulgence,  he 
withdrew  from  the  ball-room :  and  conducted 
her  back  to  the  home,  the  late  happy  home, 
that,  only  two  hours  before,  they  had  left  with 
!iQru£Bed  minds  and  loving  hearts. 

They  scarcely  spoke  during  their  drive,  for 
both  were  a  prey  to  the  most  painful  emo- 
tions. Alicia  wept  with  bitterness,  as  tbe  past 
returned  to  her  memory  in  mournful  contrast 
with  the  altered  present;  and  her  tears  and 
sobs  only  served  to  increase  the  anger  of  her 
excited  husband.  This  violence  prevented  hei 
from  repeating  to  him  the  conversation  sh< 
had  overheard ;  for  his  changed  manner  anc 
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unprecedented  severity  seemed  to  confirm  the 
fearful  calumny ;  and  she  shrank  from  the  idea 
of  exposing  her  wounded  feelings  to  one  who 
appeared  only  to  regard  her  agony  with  vin- 
dictive malice. 

Both  retired  to  sleepless  pillows,  tortured 
by  the  fiend,  jealousy,  which  now  awoke  in 
their  hearts  for  the  first  time,  inflicting  pangs 
known  only  to  those  who  have  fondly  loved 
and  trusted — and  been  betrayed. 

But,  I  really  believe,  I  am  attempting  the 
sentimental!  And  my  fingers  ache,  and  my 
eyes  are  blinded,  and  my  head  is  dizzy,  and  I 
have  already  disfigured  enough  paper  to  fill 
the  ambassador's  bag,  even  if  it  were  a  sack :  I 
must,  therefore,  reserve  for  another  letter  the 
continuation  of  my  tale.  Adieu  then,  chhre 
Caroline,  and  believe  me. 

Voire  amie  devou€€f 

DeLPHINS,  MARQUISE  X)E  ViLLEROI. 
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FROM  THE  MARQUISE  DE  VILLEROI  TO 
MISS  MONTRESSOR. 

Ma  cb^rb  Carolikb, — As  I  have  not  much 
time  or  space  to  spare,  I  will  resume  my  conte 
moral  without  any  prelude;  venturing  to  be- 
lieve that  you  are  under  the  influence  of  my 
literary  spell,  and  are  dying  to  learn  the  de- 
naumeni  of  the  narrative  which,  I  flatter  my- 
self, I  have  hitherto  conducted  and  developed 
with  so  much  ability. 

On  the  following  morning,  Alicia  lefifc  her 
eoBch  pale  and  suffering ;  her  eyes  swollen  with 
tears  and  want  of  sleep,  and  her  languid  limbs 
scarcely  able  to  support  her  exhausted  frame. 
She  hoped  to  find  her  husband  more  kindly 
disposed  towards  her  than  the  night  before; 
and  determined  to  communicate  to  him  the 
cause  of  the  emotion  which  seemed  to  have 
excited  his  an^r. 
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She  repaired  to  him  in  the  library  ;  but  his 
looks  revealed  even  an  increase  of  sullenness, 
and  the  words  of  conciliation  with  which  she 
had  proposed  to  greet  him,  instantly  died  on 
her  lips. 

At  this  moment^  a  servant  entered  with 
letters  for  them  both ;  when,  for  the  first  time 
since  their  marriage^  each  was  anxious  to 
watch  the  effect  which  the  perusal  would  pro- 
duce upon  the  other.  Alicia,  having  looked 
at  the  superscription  of  hers,  and  recognised 
the  hand  of  one  of  her  female  acquaintance, 
laid  it  upon  the  table  unopened;  and  fixed 
her  scrutiuising  gaze  on  the  countenance  of 
her  husband,  who  seemed,  however,  totally 
regardless  of  her  observation,  so  intense  was 
the  evidently  painful  interest  which  his  letter 
had  instantly  excited  in  him.  He  changed 
colour,  his  eyes  flashed  with  rage,  and  his  livid 
lips  trembled  convulsively,  as  he  refolded  the 
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mysterious  source  of  this  strange  and  sudden 
paroxysm,  and  carefully  deposited  it  in  his 
pocket.  Then,  turning  to  his  perplexed  and 
agitated  wife,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  most  angry 
and  imperious  tone, — 

**  Why  have  you  not  read  your  letter  ?  Is 
it  that  you  wish  to  reserve  its  contents  for  the 
privacy  of  your  own  chamber?" 

'*  You,  it  appears,'*  replied  Alicia,  mad- 
dened by  jealousy,  '*  could  not  restrain  your 
impatience  until  an  equally  fitting  opportu* 
nity ;  and  the  words  of  your  correspondent, 
whoever  she  may  be,  seem  to  have  affected 
you  to  a  degree  which  I  should  once  have 
deemed  impossible." 

Jules  looked  at  her  with  indignation  flash- 
ing from  every  feature ;  and,  snatching  up  her 
letter,  sneeringly  demanded  whether  she  had 
any   objection  to   his   perusal   of  it.      AUcia 
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promptly  replied  in  the  negative,  somewhat 
appeased  by  a  request  which  she  thought 
would  justify  her  in  addressing  a  similar  one 
to  him. 

He  tore  open  the  seal;  but  had  not  read 
ten  lines,  before  he  franticly  threw  the  trea- 
cherous paper  upon  the  table,  and  rushed 
wildly  from  her  presence;  leaving  her  both 
astonished  and  terrified  by  his  singular  con- 
duct. In  the  hope  of  resolving  her  doubts, 
tremblingly  and  anxiously  she  seized  the  per- 
nicious sheet  which  had  produced  such  fiital 
efiects,  and  hurriedly  read  the  following 
"  mystification:" 

''  Ala  chere  ontie, 

'*  We  were  all  an  desespair  at  your  sad- 
den indisposition  last  night ;  but  your  old 
adorer,  M.  de  Melfort,  was  still  more  affected 
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than  any  of  us ;  another  instance  of  fidelity, 
which  again  proves  the  truth  of  the  old  song, 

'  Qu'oD  revient  toujours 
A  ses  premiers  amours/ 

'^  The  poor  man  looked  so  disconsolate 
when  you  withdrew,  that  we  were  compelled 
in  charity  to  do  all  we  could  to  cheer  him. 
I  hope  that  you  are  better  to-day ;  and  that 
you  will  always  believe  in  the  attachment  of 
*'  Your  devoted  friend, 

*'  Maria  L'Estbange." 


This  note  conveyed  to  Madame  de  St.  Ar- 
mand  the  first  intimation  of  M.  de  Melfort's 
return  to  France;  a  circumstance,  however, 
which  was  so  perfectly  indifferent  to  her,  that 
she  looked  upon  this  announcement  of  it 
merely  as  a  mauvaise  plaisanterie  of  Madaaae 
de  L'Estrange,   a   species   of   amusement   in 


.'.I    ; 


ficiently  to   be  jealous, 
geek  him,  and  avow  all 
grieyed  her  during  the  li 
He  waa  nowhere  to  1 
table  ia  her  boudoir,  bI 
billet  containing  a  few  1 
that  he  should  not  dine 
not  return  till  very  late, 
into  tears  while  she  per 
DOQDCenient  of  an  absence 
for  several  hours.     And 
Jealousy  answered  the  qu 
fiery  fangs  to  her  heart,  i 
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hitherto  all  her  owiii  and  were  the  sole  base 
of  her  happiness. 

She  had  half  resolved  to  set  forth  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  when  the  recollection  of  her  igno- 
rance of  both  the  person  and  abode  of  her 
rival  arrested  her.  Her  rival !  what  bitterness 
was  in  the  thought  of  this  hateful  person !  and 
the  gentle,  the  hitherto  reasonable  Alicia,  who, 
a  few  hours  before,  had  never  experienced  an 
angry  passion,  now  felt  her  very  temples  burst- 
ing, and  her  respiration  impeded  almost  to 
sufibcation,  by  jealous  rage  and  disappointed 
affection. 

At  this  moment,  her  femme  de  charge  en- 
tered, as  was  her  usual  custom,  to  present  the 
menu  for  dinner,  and  receive  her  mistress' 
orders ;  when  the  agitated  Madame  St.  Armand 
was  obliged  to  quell  her  emotions,  and  assume 
an  air  of  unconcern. 

"  I  have  prepared  the  soup,  and  the  pou- 
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larde  au  juSy  for  monsieur,  as  madame  com-  ' 
manded    yesterday,"    said    the    housekeeper; 
''  and  I  think  it  will  please  him." 

These  few  words  brought  a  train  of  reflec- 
tions, now  fraught  with  bitterness,  to  the  mind 
of  Alicia.  It  was  only  the  previous  morning, 
that,  anxious  to  please  her  husband,  she  had 
ordered  his  favourite  plat  for  the  dinner  of  the 
following  day.  How  happy  did  she  feel  in 
expressing  this  desire!  and  now,  though  but 
so  few  hours  bad  elapsed,  what  a  dreadfol 
change  had  occurred  in  her  position  and  sen- 
timents, and  what  intensity  of  wretchedness 
had  she  not  endured  in  that  brief  interval! 

She  could  scarcely  assume  sufficient  com- 
posure to  tell  the  femme  de  c/iarge  that  M. 
8t.  Armand  would  not  dine  at  home ;  and  that, 
as  she  herself  was  rather  unwell,  she  should 
only  require  a  little  bouillon.  The  expression 
of  surprise  in  the  v  oman*s  face  awakened  her 
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mistrese  to  a  sense  of  her  indiscretion  in  avow- 
ing her  indisposition  at  the  same  moment  that 
she  announced  her  husband's  absence;  and 
she  felt  embarrassed  as  she  remarked  the 
cariosity  which  she  appeared  to  have  excited. 

Who  has  not  experienced  the  misery  of 
being  compelled  to  assume  an  air  of  uncon- 
cern in  the  presence  of  importunate  visitors 
or  servants,    when    some   painful  contretems, 
which  we  are  necessitated  to  conceal,  has  oc- 
curred?    In  spite  of,  to  adopt  the  expression 
of  one  of  your  poets,  "  our  matchless   intre- 
pidity of  face,"  even  you  and  I,  ma  chire  Caro- 
line,  have,  ere  now,   endured  this  vexatious 
species  of  trial  with  something  very  like  dis- 
composurci  if  not  confusion. 

Fancy,  then,  how  such  a  sentimental  crea- 
ture as  my  heroine  must  have  suffered  under 
those  circumstances ;  she  who  had  never 
hitherto  been  compelled  to  conceal  her  slight- 


''<"  liusband  woiilil  be. 
impeptinem  curio«itj  ac 
menial, :  a  bitter  and 
before  which  her  pride 
in  sensitive  alarm. 

^  not  accuse  me  e 
obeerve  that  it  is  almost 
fnll;  minor  ill,  can  maki 
m  the  very  moment  wl 
great  and  overtrhelming  i 
of  weeping  in  entire  k 
barred  to  prying  curiosity, 
which    but    aggra™tes  tl 

SOOtfa.    is   in    ;hi..lr  -    ... 
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the  vigilant  eye  of  plebeian  inquisitiveness,  is 
alone  a  heavy  suffering. 

Remember  this  remark  is  made  in  my  mitier 
of  author ;  and  you  must  not  consider  it  as  at 
all  a  representation  of  my  own  sentiments. 

Every  thing  in  the  room  when  Alicia  was 
seated  reminded  her  of  Jules.  All  that  it 
contained  were  his  gifts,  and  endeared  to 
her  by  a  thousand  fond  recollections.  The 
book  he  had  been  reading  to  her  the  day 
before,  while  she  sat  at  her  embroidery,  was 
still  on  the  table,  with  a  mark  upon  it,  to 
indicate  the  place  where  he  had  terminated; 
and  the  bouquet  he  had  brought  to  her,  was 
still  fresh  in  the  vase  where  he  had  placed 
it.  As  her  eye  rested  on  each  object  indi- 
cative of  his  tenderness,  she  asked  herself, 
whether  it  was  possible  that  he  could  always 
hare  been  deceiving  her;  and  that,  while  he 
seemed  to  be  only  occupied  in  lavishing  tokens 

VOL.  I.  » 
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of  affection  on  her,  he  was  in  reality  wholly 
devoted  to  another?  Her  heart  answered.  No ! 
Her  feelings  became  softened  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  all  his  delicate  and  incessant  atten- 
tions ;  and  she  wept  with  much  less  bitterness 
than  before,  as  hope  whispered,  that  he  who 
had  hitherto  so  loved  her,  could  not,  in  a  few 
brief  hours,  be  permanently  and  irremediably 
changed. 

A  letter  was  brought  to  her;  and,  for  an 
instant,  her  bosom  throbbed  with  joy,  as  she 
thought  it  might  come  from  Jules,  who,  re- 
penting of  his  severity,  had  written  to  acquaint 
her  with  his  altered  feelings.  But,  alas!  tlie 
characters  were  not  his;  and,  with  indiffer- 
ence, she  then  unfolded  the  sheet. 

Soon,  however,  its  contents  engrossed  her 
liveliest  attention.  It  was  anonymous  ;  and  it 
stated  that  pity  for  her,  and  a  desire  of  invest- 
ing her   with   the   power   of   reclaiming  her 
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un&itbful  husband,  induced  the  writer  to  ad- 
dress her.    The  attachment  of  M.  St.  Annand 
for  another  had,  the  writer  asserted,  long  been 
notorious  to  his  friends,  who  were  of  opinion 
that  his  wife's  ignorance  on  the  subject  stimu- 
lated him  to  continue  his  vicious  course.     But, 
were  he  once  detected  in  his  duplicity,  repent- 
ance and  shame  might  induce  him  to  lead  an 
altered  life,  and  return  to  his  domestic  duties. 
The  anonymous  writer  added,  that  Mons. 
St.  Armand  was  to  meet  the   object   of  his 
affection  that  night,  at  the  bed  masque  at  the 
Opera;  and  that  the  lady  was  to  be  dressed 
in  a  pink  domino,  and  was  to  stand  close  to 
the   orchestra,  on   the   left   side.      At  eleven 
o'clock,  she  was  to  hold  up  a  bouquet,  which 
was  to  be  the  signal,  concerted  between  her 
and  her  lover,  of  her  emancipation  from  all 
espionage^  and  that  he  was  then  immediately  to 
join  her. 
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The  letter  then  stated,  that  if  Madame 
^  ArmaiKl,  diagaised  in  a  similar  way,  sU- 
tioiwd  beiwir  near  tbe  appointed  spot,  and 
made  tbe  coDcerted  signal,  her  husband  wonld 
approach,  mistaking  ber  for  the  object  of  hi$ 
paaiop :  when  she  might  snffer  him  to  con- 
daet  ber  to  a  box.  and  there,  discloung  her- 
self,  orerwbelm   bim   with   shame   and   con- 

Vanoos  and  riolent  were  tbe  conflictins: 
fceJiB^  (bat  shook  the  frame  of  tbe  jealous 
and  cndnloDS  Altcta  while  reading  this  artfnl 
cooractioii  of  tbe  malicious  junta.  Could  she 
TMhare  to  repair  to  9ucb  a  scene  of  levity, 
and  place  ber  bosband  in  the  humiliating 
{M.'vnxw  tbe  writer  recommended  ?  No !  she 
wiNtld  bcndf  lathtf  endure  any  agony,  than 
adef«  sp  darii^  and  unfeminine  a  course. 

Bat  tben  eame  tbe  reflection,  tbat,  if  she 
liiMibend   tbe   inlbfinatioD   she  bad  received, 
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her  rival  —  her  hateful,  hated  rival  —  would 
meet  her  husband,  would  hang  on  his  arm,  and 
tranquilly  and  happily  listen  to  those  expres- 
810118  of  fascinating  endearment  to  which  she 
alone  was  entitled !  This  thought  was  omni- 
potent ;  and,  maddened  by  jealous  rage,  she 
resolved  to  adopt  the  advice  of  her  unknown 
correspondent. 

Her  determination  became  confirmed,  as 
she  recollected  how  many  times  she  had  heard 
her  husband  censure  this  licentious  species  of 
amusement,  and  speak  in  terms  of  indignant 
condemnation  of  those  females  who  resorted 
to  it. 

''  Yes,"  thought  Alicia,  with  bitterness, 
^'  he  may  well  reprobate  the  attendance  of 
wives  at  such  scenes.  Their  presence  might 
be  very  embarrassing  to  husbands  such  as  he, 
who,  breaking  through  every  tie  of  love  and 
duty,  convert  the  immorality  they  so  basely 


•pproacli,  misuking  he 
fimon  ;  when  >hc  mig 
duM  her  to  a  bo«,  and 
self,  overwhelm  him  i 
tritioD. 

VarioM  and  rioleot 
feelings  that  .hook  the 
and  creduloni  Alicia  whil 
concoction  of  the  malicioi 
venture  to  repair  i„  ,„el 
•nd  place  her  husband 
position  the  writer  recom 
wonld  hereelf  rather  cndu; 
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her  rival  —  her  hateful,  hated  rival  —  woald 
meet  her  husband,  would  hang  on  his  arm,  and 
tranquilly  and  happily  listen  to  those  expres- 
sions of  fascinating  endearment  to  which  she 
alone  was  entitled !  This  thought  was  omni- 
potent ;  and,  maddened  by  jealous  rage,  she 
resolved  to  adopt  the  advice  of  her  unknown 
correspondent. 

Her  determination  became  confirmed,  as 
she  recollected  how  many  times  she  had  heard 
her  husband  censure  this  licentious  species  of 
amusement,  and  speak  in  terms  of  indignant 
condemnation  of  those  females  who  resorted 
to  it. 

'^  Yes,"  thought  Alicia,  with  bitterness, 
''  he  may  well  reprobate  the  attendance  of 
wives  at  such  scenes.  Their  presence  might 
be  very  embarrassing  to  husbands  such  as  he, 
who,  breaking  through  every  tie  of  love  and 
duty,  convert  the  immorality  they  so  basely 
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affect  to  loathe,  into  the  means  of  sustaining 
their  intercourse  with  the  infamous  objects  of 
their  guilty  caprices.  But  /,  too,  will  be 
there;  and,  at  least,  prerent  him  from  meet- 
ing the  vile  woman  who  has  corrupted  him. 
Oh,  God!  that  I  should  live  to  suffer  this 
indignity ! " 

Her  head  throbbed,  and  her  brain  seemed 
on  fire.  She  was  incapable  of  reflection ;  for  the 
mingled  passions  of  love  and  jealousy  assumed 
the  entire  dominion  of  her  troubled  mind,  and 
silenced  every  incipient  whisper  of  reason. 

Do  not  fancy  this  description  too  highly 
coloured,  Caroline ;  for  **  I,  too,  was  an  Arca- 
dian,"— I  once  felt  this,  or  something  very 
like  it.  But  it  was  two  months,  not  two  years, 
after  my  marriage. 

She  ordered  her  carriage,  and  drove  to 
a  shop  that  furaished  masks  and  dominoes; 
and,  having  procured  one  of  the  latter  which 
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was  exactly  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
anonymous  letter,  she  returned  to  her  resi- 
dence, trembling  with  impatience  and  anx- 
iety to  encounter  her  husband. 

The  letter  which  had  produced  so  much 
impression  on  Jules  in  the  morning,  was  also 
anonymous;  and^  under  the  plea  of  pity  for 
his  position,  as  an  injured  and  deceived  hus- 
band, informed  him  that  Madame  St.  Ar- 
mand  had,  the  night  before,  promised  her  old 
loTcr^  M.  de  Melfort,  that  she  would  meet 
him  at  the  bal  masque  at  the  Opera,  provided 
she  could  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  jealous 
husband.  The  writer,  therefore,  cautioned 
M.  St.  Armand,  that,  if  he  wished  to  preserve 
his  hcHiour,  he  must  not  leave  his  wife's  pre- 
sence the  whole  of  that  day  and  night ;  but, 
if  he  preferred  to  detect  her  in  her  guilt,  he 
had  only  to  plead  an  engagement  abroad,  and 
proceed  to  the  Opera  House,  where  he  would 


"IC       lour    Tin J      I- 

lover. 

Tin  fint  impulse  o 

10  darge  h„  wife  wit 

'ion  ;  but  tien  came  t 

■nigkl  as  unbluskiogl, 

«»  'he  b«d,  the  night 

having  seen  M.  de  M< 

•elf  had  beheld  him  witl 

«»«•■     No!  heconldn, 

on  her  veraeitj,;  ,„d  i, 

less  to  accuse  her,  and  uq 

establish  her  iuuocence,, 

«onld  be  productive  of. 
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prevent  her  from  leaving  the  house.  But  soon  it 
occurred  to  him  —  and  jealous  wrath  instigated 
the  thought —  that  the  better  course  would  be  to 
detect  her  in  the  moment  of  meeting  with  her 
lover ;  and  spurn  her  at  once  from  his  home 
and  heart,  instead  of  continuing  to  endure  an 
endless  life  of  uncertainty,  suspicion,  and 
misery. 

The  last  feeling  became  ultimately  pre- 
dominant ;  and,  instigated  by  it,  he  left  the 
house,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  cafi  in  the 
vicinity,  whence  he  could  watch  his  own  house. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  did  his  wife's  carriage 
issue  from  the  gates,  than  he  jumped  into  a 
cabriolet,  and  followed  in  her  path.  He  hoped 
that  she  was  going  to  visit  some  of  her  rela- 
tions ;  though  her  leaving  home  at  all,  after 
the  agitation  and  illness  of  the  previous  night, 
their  mutual   coldness  and  petulance  of  the 

n2 


rade  warehouse,  whei 
her  fitce  concealed  in 
enveloped  and  du^ie 
So  ungovernable  was 
rent  proof  of  her  guilt, 
resist  liis  desire  to  ent 
whelm  her  with  his  re) 
violent  effort,  he  subdue 

and  resolved 

But,  ma  chere  Caw 
whether  I  shall  ever  con 
he  did  resolve.     Here 
author  in  an  attic  to  pi 
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labours.      This    assurance,   however,   I  must 
have,  ere  you  receive  another  line  from 

Your  affectionate  friend, 
Delphine,  Marquise  de  Villeroi. 


P.S.  To  bribe  you  into  applauding  me,  and 
into  professing  curiosity,  even  if  you  have  not 
yet  entertained  it,  I  must  warn  you,  that  the 
best  part  of  my  tale  is  untold.  You  see  I 
already  experience  an  author's  vanity  in  my 
vocation. 


THE  MARQUISE  DE  VILLEROI  TO 
MISS  MONTRESSOR, 

Ma  ch£re  Caroline,  —  Of  course,  I  shall 
believe  your  protestations :  I  find  in  myself 
such  an  invincible  craving  for  your  approba- 


wlilcli   my   Ui\v  dv^cv\Q<>, 

is  all  pre-eminently  sinct 
ceed  to  detail  to  you  the  c 

My  last  letter  termi 
nouncement  of  Jules'  form 
which,  with  truly  literar 
forbore  to  declare.  This 
master  his  present  temptal 
retribution;  but,  by  postp 
it  more  thorough  and  comp 

In  this  determination,  1 
house  as  soon  as  his  wife 
having    provided  himself 
domino,  such  as  were  desci 
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trembling  impatience,  the  moment  which  was 
to  convict  his  wife  of  indelible  guilt,  and  blight 
eternally  his  own  happiness. 

Every  softer  feeling  was  banished  from  his 
breast;  every  recollection  of  past  tenderness 
only  added  to  his  rage,  by  compelling  him  to 
contrast  his  present  convictions  of  her  fiEilsity 
and  guilt,  with  his  former  notions  of  her  purity 
and  innocence.  How  fondly,  how  madly  had 
he  idolised  her!  and  how  many  instances  of 
her  devoted  attachment,  which,  only  a  few 
hours  before,  had  they  recurred  to  him,  would 
have  been  meditated  on,  and  cherished  with 
transport  and  pride,  were  now  only  regarded 
by  him  as  proofe  of  her  skilful  artifice  and 
consummate  treachery. 

The  envious  and  rantorous  women  who  plan- 
ned the  savage  plot  which  I  have  been  detail- 
ing, scarcely  hoped  that  it  could  prove  success- 
fill.    They  feared  that  the  timidity  of  Madame 


.  1 1 11  1 1 L 


trmptcd     to    ;i(lnj)t      tllcir 

In   order,   therefore,    tha 
might  be    imposed    upo 
femme  de  chambre  of  on 
pink  domino,  and  instruc 
self  near  the  orchestra  at 
and  give  the  concerted  sigi 
They  also  wrote  an  c 
M.  de  Melfort,  stating  thf 
an  important  communicati* 
desired  to  meet  him,  at  el 
bal  nuxsqve;  concluding  \r 
stmctions    already  detaile 
Madame  St.  Armand. 
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to  the  unhappy  husband  and  wife.  A  hundred 
times  was  Alicia  about  to  abandon  her  intention, 
as  the  dread  and  indecorum  of  exposing  herself, 
alone,  in  so  vast  and  profligate  an  assembly, 
arose  to  her  imagination.  But,  then,  the  idea 
that  her  absence  would  leave  her  hated  rival 
undisputed  possession  of  her  husband,  again 
maddened  her,  and  determined  her  to  execute 
her  plan,  in  defiance  of  all  the  feminine  mis- 
givings which  still  made  her  shrink  from  the 
anticipation  of  the  scene  which  she  felt  must 
occur. 

Soon  her  embarrassment  was  excited  by 
the  thought,  that  her  servants  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  her  visit  to  so  disreputable  a 
place — and  alone,  too;  she,  who  never  went 
any  where  without  her  husband. 

''  But  what  avail  now,*'  thought  the 
wretched  Alicia,  **  my  fears  of  the  condem- 
nation of  my  own  menials  ?    What  signifies  to 


nances   of  her  domestii 
ten  o'clock,  she  entered 
in  a   mask  and   domim 
shame  mount  to  her  rerj 
induced  her  to  abandon 
now  that  the  servants  i 
disguise,  and  had  formei 
conclusions,  any  pusillan 
would  be  even  worse  thi 
therefore,  with  all  irresol 
termined  to  proceed  in  hei 
On    arriving;    at    the 
discovering  the  throng  a 
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desperate  at  the  thought,  that  in  a  few  minutes 
she  might  be  too  late  to  prevent  the  meeting 
between  her  husband  and  the  object  of  his 
guilty  love,  she  hurriedly  alighted  ;  and,  giv- 
ing the  servant  orders  to  await  her  return  as 
near  the  spot  as  possible,  tremblingly  entered 
the  theatre. 

The  lights,  the  music,  the  tumultuous  rush 
of  persons,  and,  above  all,  the  noise,  struck 
upon  her  terrified  senses,  and  made  her  feel 
scarcely  capable  of  preventing  herself  from 
sinking  on  the  earth.  Various  masks  accosted 
her  with  the  usual  hacknied  addresses ;  and; 
amused  by  her  evident  alarm,  seemed  pecu- 
liarly bent  on  persecuting  her  with  their  flip- 
pant attentions. 

The  strangeness  of  her  position,  alone  in  a 
crowd  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the  motley 
throng  of  hideous  masks,  and  the  disguised 
and  squeaking  tones  of  those  who  wore  them, 
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appalled  her ;  and  she  shrank  in  painful  alarm 
from  each  person  who  addressed  her,  though, 
in  escaping  from  one  tormentor,  she  only  foand 
herself  assailed  hy  another.  But,  in  spite  of 
her  fears,  one  passion,  painful  and  mighty  in 
its  influence,  still  supported  and  gave  her  reso- 
lution to  proceed.  This  passion  was  jealousy, 
which  steeled  her  nerves,  and  deadened  all 
other  feelings  in  her  troubled  breast. 

She  advanced  towards  the  appointed  spot ; 
but,  though  eleven  o'clock  had  struck,  in  sounds 
that  vibrated  like  a  death-knell  in  her  ear,  no 
person  like  the  one  described  in  her  letter  was 
visible.  She  repeatedly  made  the  concerted 
signal  with  her  bouquet,  but  in  vain ;  she  was 
only  addressed  by  a  crowd  of  masks,  all  utt^ly 
dissimilar  in  appearance  to  the  one  she  sought 
with  so  much  fearful  interest.  What  if  he 
had  already  joined  her  detested  rival  ?  there 
was  agony  and  madness  in  the  thought ! 
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"  Why  are  you  alone,  beau  masque?" 
"  Where  is  your  unpunctual  cavalier?" 
*^  Take  my  arm,  and  do  not  wait  for  him.'* 
Such  were  the  questions  and  phrases  with 
which  she  was  persecuted  by  the  surrounding 
revellers ;  who,  marking  the  impatience  of  her 
gestures  as  she  turned  from  them,  concluded 
that  she  was  in  search  of  one  who  had  dis- 
appointed her. 

She  had  passed  nearly  an  hour  in  this  state 
of  agonising  suspense, — afraid  to  leave  the  ap- 
pointed spot,  lest  she  should  miss  the  object  of 
her  search;  when,  to  her  inexpressible  relief, 
she  saw  a  mask  approaching,  whose  domino 
exactly  resembled  the  one  described  in  the 
letter^  and  whose  air  strongly  reminded  her 
of  that  of  her  husband. 

She  raised  her  bouquet,  and  the  mask 
instantly  advanced  and  offered  her  his  arm. 
So  grea^t  was  her   emotion,   that    she   could 
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scarcely  move  ;  when  her  companion^  feeling 
her  arm  trembling  within  his,  to  a  degree  that 
indicated  intense  agitation,  in  a  disguised 
tone  expressed  his  sympathy,  and  proposed 
to  conduct  her  to  a  box,  where  she  might 
repose,  until  she  should  have  regained  her 
self-possession. 

^^  How  unlike  the  tenderness  of  his  manner 
to  me  in  past  happy  days!"  thought  Alicia. 
*'  No!  he  cannot  love  the  person  for  whom  he 
mistakes  me,  or  he  could  not  be  so  calmly 
indiflFerent." 

A  ray  of  hope  shot  through  her  soul  at 
this  thought ;  and  she  entered  the  box,  far  less 
wretched  than  when  her  companion  had  first 
accosted  her. 

I  must  now  return  to  M.  St.  Armand, 
who  passed  his  period  of  probation  in  a  state 
of  the  most  violent  excitement.  At  a  quarter 
to  twelve  he  hurried  to  the  bal  masque;  and 
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proceeded  direct  to  the  spot  designated  in  the 
letter.  There  he  saw  a  female  in  a  pink  do- 
mino, whose  stature  nearly  resembled  that  of 
his  wife,  who  gave  the  signal  he  expected. 
He  joined  her  instantly;  and,  offering  his  arm, 
addressed  to  her  some  of  the  usual  phrases  on 
such  occasions ;  to  which,  however,  she  declined 
all  reply,  except  by  an  affirmative  movement 
of  the  head.  He  conducted  her  to  a  box,  and 
requested  her  to  unmask ;  but  he  could  neither 
induce  her  to  comply  with  this  entreaty,  nor  to 
adbwer  his  questions.  At  length,  maddened 
by  what  he  deemed  her  crafty  attempt  to  avoid 
detection,  he  tore  the  mask  from  her  face,  and 
beheld  —  an  utter  stranger. 

He  was  rushing  from  her  presence,  fren- 
zied by  shame  and  disappointment,  when  the 
voice  of  his  wife,  in  the  adjoining  box,  struck 
on  his  ear.  With  one  effort  and  bound,  he 
burst  into  it,  and  discovered  M.  de  Melfort,  and 
Alicia  in  a  paroxysm  of  tears. 


11  v»         »   V^H  J> 
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nished  De  Melfort  — ''yo 
come  with  me  instantly,  i 
grace  may  be  effaced  in 
mine  !  " 

Alicia  fell,  fainting,  to 
De  Melfort,  having  attemp 
received  a  violent   blow  fo 
husband. 

A  crowd  collected  round 

presence  and    influence   of  i 
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the  gens  d'armes  to  place  mad 
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that  De  Melfort  could  offer :  and,  in  a  few 
hours,  he  was  a  corpse  ;  having  heen  killed  by 
the  first  fire  of  his  adversary,  in  the  duel  to 
which  he  had  compelled  him. 

Of  Alicia  nothing  remains  to  be  told,  except 
that  she  is  an  inmate  of  a  maison  de  sante^  with 
little  probability  of  ever  recovering  her  reason. 

The  plotters  of  the  anonymous  letters  con- 
sole themselves  by  asserting^  that  ''  they  did 
not  expect  that  their  plaisanterie  would  termi* 
nate  so  tragically :  nor  would  it,  had  not  the 
St.  Armands  been  romantic  imbicilles ;  and, 
therefore^  the  whole  fault  rests  with  them." 

With  this  ingenious  logic  I  conclude.  But, 
perhaps,  you  will  protest  that,  as  the  impartial 
chronicler  of  events  which  have  excited  so  much 
attention,  I  oug^t  to  arbitrate  between  the  op- 
posing parties,  and  adjudicate  the  degree  of 
censure  which  they  should  incur.  £n  verite, 
then,  I  think  the  St.  Armands  were  very  silly. 


TIm'  moral  -  -as  (m 
— is,  that  jieople  shoul 
or  happier  than  the 
become  victims  to  a  m 
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FROM  THE  MARQUISE  DE  VILLEROI 
TO  MISS  MONTRESSOR. 

Your  voluminous  packet  has  been  following  me 
to  three  or  four  chateaux^  where  I  have  been 
paying  visits ;  so  that  it  is  now  several  weeks 
since  it  was  written.  It  was,  nevertheless,  as 
all  your  letters  are,  very  acceptable  ;  and  I 
thank  you  for  the  lively  sketches  it  contained. 

Your  sijour  in  England,  ma  chire  Caroline, 
will  render  you  a  philosopher  of  the  cynical 
school ;  for  your  apperfu  des  mcBurs  Anglais 
est  un  pen  mechant^  rnais  bien  amusant.  C'est  un 
genre  de  philosophies  which  begins  to  be  much 
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a-la-mode  here,  but  which  it  requires  great  tact 
and  esprit  to  display  gracefully  and  successfully. 

You  possess  both  in  a  pre-eminent  degree ; 
which  you  must  not  be  offended  if  I  attribute 
to  your  long  residence  in  France,  where  they 
are  indigenous  :  while  in  your  island  they  are 
exotics,  that  rarely  flourish,  and  still  more 
rarely  are  successfully  exhibited. 

Chez  vousj  ma  ch^re^  notre  esprit,  when 
imported,  is  like  our  fashions,  which  are  so 
clumsily  adopted,  but  not  adapted,  that  they 
disfigure,  rather  than  embellish,  your  compa- 
triots. Witness  the  bedizened  English  ladies, 
whose  laborious  exertions  to  appear  well  dress- 
ed, and  still  more  laborious  efforts  to  shine  in 
conversation,  in  the  spirituelles  reunions  in  our 
gay  capital,  have  afforded,  and  still  afford,  us 
so  much  amusement. 

Ces  pauvres  dames,  with  that  want  of  per- 
ception which  is  one  of  their   principal  cha- 
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racteristies,  always  fancied  that  we  were  laugh- 
ing toith^  and  not  at^  them ;  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  their  land  of  fogs,  as  dense  as  their 
wits,  to  relate  their  succes  a  Paris. 

We  were  reverting  to  some  of  these  mila- 
dies, last  evening,  at  la  Duchesse  de  Mirre- 
coort's,  when  she  related,  that  one  of  them 
had  gravely  told  her  that  she  had  studied 
philosophy  with  a  Scots  professor,  that  many 
of  her  countrywomen  did  the  same,  and  that 
she  was  surprised  that  the  French  ladies  did 
not  follow  their  example. 

**  Then  you  imagine,  ma  chire  dame^  that 
we  French  have  no  philosophy?"  asked  la 
duchesse. 

<<  I  confiBSS  that  such  is  my  impression ;  for 
you  are  all  so  gay,  so  cheerful,  that  I  conclude 
you  have  not  studied  so  grave  a  science,"  re- 
plied milady. 


"  Yes,"  answered  ir 
perior  to  the  gaiety  thi 
Dation ;  toe  reflect,  we  : 
do." 

"  £!njin,  yon  are  phili 
not,"  resumed  la  duchette. 
ought  to  possess  much  mo: 
do,  for  you  expend  so  much 
do  you  use  any  portion  oft 
your  oft- beginning,  neve 
against  your  weather,  yoi 
nut,  and  all  the  olher  ine 
people  are  subject ;  while 
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gals,  and  it  adds  to  our  eojoyments ;  you  hoard 
yours  like  misers,  and  it  gives  you  no  advan- 
tage. 

'*  You  boast  of  your  superior  wisdom,  and 
smile  somewhat  contemptuously  at  our  frivo- 
lous gaiety :  while  we  envy  not,  but  pity,  your 
sombre  gravity ;  as  we  believe  that  the  people 
who  support  the  ills  of  life  with  the  most  cheer- 
fulness, and  forget  them  with  the  greatest  fa- 
cility, are  the  happiest,  and,  consequently,  the 
wisest.  You  are  above  this  happiness,  and  we 
are  superior  to  the  ennui  which  sends  half  your 
nation  wandering  into  every  clime ;  as  if  loco- 
motion could  relieve  a  malady  that  arises  in 
the  discontented  mind,  which  pursues  you  in 
all  your  migrations.  Yet  you  assert  that  you 
travel  to  be  amused ;  but,  instead  of  finding 
interest,  or  amusement,  in  what  you  behold, 
you  discover  only  faults.  Every  thing  is  com- 
pared with  your  own  country,  —  that  country 


and,  consequently,  rarely 
JVotre  bonne  ducheui 
citing  the  arguments  e 
reisapy,  unless  they  are  s 
refuted ;  so,  a>  she  did  n< 
your  compatriot  made,  I  a 
»«s  not  so  deficient  in  set 
o«r  friend  selected  for  qo 
•ise  have  induced  ne  to  eu 

fcowerer,  more  than  insinui 
milady; —  a  possibility,  I 

tan  the  implied  assertion 

▼inced  her. 
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the  fcte$  given,  one  may  be  jostled  by  one's 
coiffeur  J  modiste^  and  cardonnier,  in  the  uniform 
of  the  national  guard,  profaning,  by  their  pre- 
sence, those  salons  which,  since  the  restora- 
tion, have  been  sacred  to  the  noblesse.  With 
all  our  modem  philosophy,  such  rencontres 
would  be  more  than  one  of  Fancien  regime 
could  support  :  hence,  we  carefully  abstain 
from  the  Tuileries,  and  have  the  credit  of 
devouement  to  the  exiled  family ;  while,  if  the 
trudi  were  told,  a  horror  of  finding  ourselves 
in  nuLuvaise  compagnie  operates  much  more 
strongly  in  attaching  us  to  the  old  order  of 
things. 

Of  politics  I  shall  say  nothing,  except  that 
Louis  Philippe  proves  the  truth  of  your  Shaks- 
peare^s  assertion, — 

"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 
Florestan  is  still  Vesclaoe  de  la  Comtesse 
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D'Hauteville,  who,   I  suspect,  encourages  his 
natural   propensity  to  extravagance.      I  have 
lately  seen   her  wear  some   very  fine  pearls, 
which,  I  am  sure,  were  his  gift ;  and  I  have 
observed  certain  symptoms  of  a  derangement 
in   his    finances,    that    prove   quil    est   gini, 
Pauvre   Florestan!    I   retain  a  warm   attach- 
ment  to  him,  though   I   smile   when  I  com- 
pare  it  with  the  ungovernable  passion  I  felt 
when  we  were  married.      CTest  malheureux  qve 
r amour  ne  puisse  pas  durerl   Apropos  cTamouTi 
le  due  mest  toujours  devoue,  which  is  a  great 
consolation.     His  mother  lately  found  a  rich 
heiress  for  him  ;  an  acquisition  that  would  have 
been  very  acceptable  to  his  finances,  which  are 
not  very  flourishing  :  but  he  would  not  hear 
of  her  projwsal :  —  a  rare  example  of  attach- 
ment, in  our  days  of  selfishness. 

1  was    almost   tempted    to  pity  your  poor 
little  friend  Augusta,  at  being  talked  into  a 
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nuuriage  for  which  she  had  no  predilection  — 
fauvre  petite !  Mais,  it  will  be  all  the  same  in 
I  year  hence ;  for  she  will  then,  probably,  feel 
leas  indifference  towards  her  husband  than  if 
she  had  loved  him  when  she  married  ;  and  will 
be  spared  all  the  annoyances  to  which  women 
who  love  their  husbands  are  subjected. 

Heigh-ho  !  Do  you  remember  how  jealous 
1  used  to  be  of  Florestan  ?  Never  shall  I  for- 
get my  despair  at  discovering  his  first  infidelity. 
I  thought  I  should  die — ay,  and  wished  it  too, 
ampleton  as  I  was;  and  now,  I  can  see  him 
lavish  on  another  those  attentions  that  were 
once  all  mine^  and  see  it  without  a  pang.  We 
are  the  best  friends  in  the  world ;  and^  after 
all,  this  is  the  next  best  thing  to  being  lovers. 
It  took  me  a  long  time,  however,  to  make  this 
discovery;  nor  do  I  think  I  should  have  ar- 
rived at   it  had  not  the  due  come  to  my  aid. 

B  2 
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Nothing  helps  to  make  us  forget  an  old  love 
so  much  as  a  new ;  and  I  feel  such  an  attach- 
ment to  the  duCf  that  it  is  only  when  I  recall 
to  memory  the  still  more  vivid  and  wild  one  » 
once  entertained  for  Florestan,  that  I  am  forcec 
to  recollect  the  melancholy  truth,  that  love  ca^ 
change. 

Marry  some  tres  riche  et  puissant  seigneur 
ma  chere  Caroline,  and  come  to  Paris,  whe« 
you  will  be  joyfully  welcomed  by 

Votre  amie  affectionnie^ 
Delphine,  Marquise  de  Viller^c 


Mon  viari  vous  dit  mille  choses  aimahUs. 
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THE  COUNTESS  OF  ANNANDALE  TO  THE 
COUNTESS  OF  DELAWARD. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  my  dear  Mary,  that 
tbe  poor  child  I  have  adopted  thrives  apace, 
tod  is  really  a  source  of  comfort  to  me.     His 
fondness  of  me,  too,  dear  little   fellow,   in- 
creases; and  he  claps  his   hands,  and   crows 
with  joy,  when  I  appear.    One  half-hour  spent 
in  playing  with  him  in  my  dressing-room,  is 
worth  whole  hours  spent  in  crowded  soiries 
and  balls  ;  which,  if  it  were  not  for  Lord  Not- 
tiiigharo,  who  has  kindly  undertaken  to  initiate 
me  into  die  modes,  customs,  and  persons  of  the 
new  world  into  which  I  am  launched,  I  should 
find,  insupportable  indeed.      Lord  Annandale 
insists  on  my  being  present  at  all  their /e^e5, 
rallies  me  on  my  preference  for  solitude,  and 
seems  desirous  to  fill  up  every  moment  with 
some  new  pleasure,  —  the  search  after  which 
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I  find  as  tiresome  as  he  appears  to  think  it 
agreeable . 

He  told  me  this  morning,  that  I  must  be 
guarded  in  my  observations  in  society,  and  not 
display  my  rusticity  with  regard  to  its  general 
usages,  under  penalty  of  being  exposed  to  its 
ridicule, — "  a  penalty,"  he  added,  looking  most 
seriously,  "  more  to  be  dreaded  than  all  others, 
being  one  which  is  never  overcome." 

I  asked  to  what  he  alluded,  wondering 
what  I  could  have  said,  to  subject  myself  to  so 
grave  an  exordium. 

"  Did  you  not  observe,"  he  replied,  "  how 
Lord  Henry  Mercer  laughed  when  you  made 
that  very  naive  speech  about  Lady  Harlestone  ? 
a  few  more  such  speeches  will  render  you  the 
talk  of  all  the  clubs ;  nay,  more,  the  subject 
of  their  merriment.  I  thought  the  Comtesse  of 
Hohenlinden  would  never  have  ceased  laugh- 
ing, when  Mercer  told  her  of  it." 
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I  felt  my  anger  a  little  excited,  at  learn- 
ing that  I  had  been  ridiculed,  while  igno- 
rant as  to  the  cause  ;  and  my  reflections  led 
to  his  making  me  a  disclosure  that  has  shocked 
and  disgusted  me.  Yes,  Mary ;  the  man  who 
has  vowed  to  love  and  protect  me,  and  whom  I 
have  vowed  to  love,  honour,  and  obey,  has  torn 
the  bandage  from  my  eyes,  by  informing  me, 
that  nearly  all  the  women  in  the  circle  in 
which  I  live  —  that  circle  into  which  he  has  led 

me  ^  are  supposed  to  have  attachments  with  the 
men  whom  I,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  be- 
lieved to  be  their  husbands,  judging  from  the 
familiar  attentions  I  witnessed  —  and  which  at- 
tentions I  thought,  even  from  husbands,  too 
familiar  for  public  exhibition ! 

*'  And,  knowing  the  conduct  of  these  wo- 
men," said  I,  '^  you  could  permit  them  to  ap- 
proach me ! " 

"  You  must,   really,   my  dear  Augusta," 
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was  his  reply,  ''  learn  to  understand  society. 
The  ladies  you  allude  to  are  the  most  fashion- 
able in  London,  —  uniyersally  sought  after  and 
received,  and  living  on  the  best  terms  with 
their  husbands.  Why,  then,  should  I  object 
to  your  associating  with  them  ?  Such  an 
absurd  piece  of  prudery  would  expose  me  to 
the  ridicule  of  all  London,  were  I  so  wanting 
in  tact  as  to  put  it  in  practice." 

^'  If  the  ladies  in  question,"  replied  I,  and 
I  felt  my  cheeks  glow  with  indignation,  '*  are 
sought  after,  and  well  received,  and  live  on  the 
best  terms  with   their  husbands,  it  must  be 

because^  adding  li|)||i^risy  to  vice,  they  deceive 

» •  ■ 
the  world,  and  the  husbands  they  betray." 

*'  By  no  means :  society  has  no  right  to  pry 
^'"    into  the  private  conduct  of  any  woman  whose 
husband  has   not  denounced   her;   and  most 
husbands  have  too  much  philosophy,  or  good- 
nature,   to   be    severe   towards    their    wives, 
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who,  grateful  for  their  forbearance,  repay  it  by 
similar  indulgence.  Lady  C.  receives  Lady  D., 
because  it  is  agreeable  to  Lord  C,  who,  in  turn, 
permits  the  constant  presence  of  Mr.  E.,  and 
thus  domestic  harmony  is  preserved,  esclandres 
avoided,  and  husbands  and  wives,  who  no 
longer  could  be  lovers,  instead  of  proving  a 
source  of  mutual  gine  and  torment,  become 
friends." 

**  You  surely  jest,"  said  I,  '*  and  are  im- 
posing on  my  inexperience,  by  the  statements 
you  have  just  made." 

"  Pas  de  tout,  ma  ch^e;  I  assure  you  I 
have  only  stated  the  faotJ^^'Nine  out  of  every 
ten  married  pairs  belonging  to  our  circle,  stand 
precisely  in  the  position  I  have  described, 
which  is  Ihe  secret  of  the  good  understanding 
that  subsists  between  the  greater  number  of 
them." 
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^'  And  you  approve  of  this  odious,  this 
demoralising  system?"  asked  I. 

"  Why,  as  my  disapproval  would  not 
change  it,  and  would  inevitably  draw  down  on 
me  the  hatred  of  all  our  clique,  I  think  it  more 
prudent  to  submit  enphilosophe.  People  never 
forgive  those  who  would  either  amend  or  in- 
struct them ;  and,  as  I  wish  to  enjoy  life,  I 
am  content  to  let  others  please  themselves,  in 
preference  to  rendering  them  displeased  with 
me.  Besides,  you  are  too  charming,  and  /  am 
too  sensible  of  your  charms  to  be  likely  to  take 
advantage  of  the  latitude  allowed  to  Benedicts, 
or  to  have  eyes  for  any  other  beauty." 

As  he  thus  spoke  he  kissed  my  hand,  with 
an  air  as  gallant  as  that  with  which  le  premier 
danseur  of  a  ballet  kisses  la  premiere  danseuse ; 
but,  seeing  the  grave,  and,  perhaps,  contempt- 
uous expression  my  countenance  assumed,  he 
changed  his  tone,  and  said, — 
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'^  Do  not  look  so  very  much  shocked,  I 
beseech  yoa ;  let  us  take  the  world  as  we  find 
it,  my  dear  Augusta^  and  be  content  with  being 
as  good  as  we  can  be  ourselves,  without  trying 
to  become  reformers  of  others." 

**  I  am  not  so  Utopian  as  to  expect  to 
reform  society,"  resumed  I ;  "  but  I  can  see 
no  necessity  of  associating  with  people  whose 
principle  and  conduct  are  so  diametrically  op- 
posite to  all  that  I  have  ever  been  taught  to 
respect." 

"  Why,  you  surely  would  not  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  wish  me  to  close  our  doors 
against  all  the  fashionable  world,  because  they 
have  emancipated  themselves  from  prejudices, 
the  acting  up  to  which  was  incompatible  with 
happiness?" 

"  Prejudices!"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  is  it  pos- 
sible, Lord  Annandale,  that  you  can  thus  con- 
found virtue  and  vice  ?  that  the  chastity  of  a 
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wife,  and  the  fidelity   of  a  husband,  cau 
considered  as  prejudices?" 

"  Really,  my  dear  Augusta^  your  in 
rience  makes  you  view  tilings  in  so  strw 
light,  that  there  is  no  reasoning  with  you 
not,  I  pray  you,  become  that  most  disagre 
of  all  things,  a  prude ;  or  that  most  rep 
to  my  nature,  a  sectarian." 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  room^  leavin 
to  chew  the  cud  of  bitter,  not  sweet,  fiu 
and  to  regret,  still  more  than  ever,  the  ini 
tion  and  wilfulness  that  led  me  to  bind  x 
to  one  I  can  neither  love  nor  respect.  N 
explained  to  me  the  cause  of  all  that  fire 
of  manner,  that  levity,  and,  above  all,  the 
indifierence,  with  which  the  people  I  meet 
duct  themselves  in  society. 

And  it  was  a  husband's  hand  who  ren 
the  veil  from  my  eyes,  and  shewed  me  gi 
all  its   hideous   deformity,    of  which   I 
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should  have  formed  an  idea !  But,  now  that 
it  is  exposed  to  me,  ought  I  to  consent  to 
receive  beneath  my  roof  persons  of  whose 
vices  I  can  no  longer  entertain  a  doubt?  Do 
I  not  owe  it  to  virtue,  nay,  to  myself,  to  avoid 
them  ?  nor  give  the  sanction  of  my  presence 
to  their  conduct?  I  seem  to  have  grown  old 
within  a  few  hours :  this  fatal  knowledge  of 
evil  has  shocked  and  grieved  me ;  and  the  very 
air  I  breathe  appears  heavy  and  oppressive, 
from  my  newly  discovered  sense  of  the  crimes 
that  contaminate  it. 

Lord  Nottingham  cannot,  surely,  be  one  of 
those  that  Lord  Annandale  has  been  describing. 
No;  he  too  much  resembles  Lord  Delaward 
to  have  any  sentiment  in  common  with  those 
around  me.  He  found  me  yesterday  with  little 
St«  Attbyh  on  my  knee,  who,  as  usual,  was 
crowing  and  smiling  to  shew  hi^  love  for  me. 
The  poor  little  fellow  can  now  say,  '^  mamma,'* 
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very  plainly ;  and,  proud  of  his  success,  fre- 
quently repeats  the  endearing  epithet.  Lord 
Nottingham  took  him  in  his  arms,  played  with, 
and  kissed  him,  and  quite  won  the  child  and 
his  nurse's  heart,  by  his  notice  of  him. 

I  like  to  see  men  fond  of  children ;  it  proves 
a  kind  heail  and  gentle  nature.  Lord  Not- 
tingham does  not  appear  to  esteem  any  of  the 
women  who  most  frequent  the  Comtesse  Hohen- 
linden's ;  he  treats  them  and  her,  too,  with  dis- 
tant civility,  while  they  are  more  condescend- 
ing in  their  politeness  to  him,  than  is,  in  my 
opinion,  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the 
sex.  But  what  know,  or  feel,  they  of  feminine 
dignity  ? 

Caroline  Montressor  declares  herself  quite 
satisfied  with  London,  though  she  complains 
that  the  women  are  not  spirituellesj  nor  the 
men  sufficiently  empresses  in  their  attentions  to 
them.     The  comtesse  is  a  very  old  and  intimate 
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friend  of  hers,  and  they  pass  much  of  their 
time  together.  There  is  a  levity  and  coarse- 
ness about  this  lady,  that^  in  spite  of  her  good- 
humour  and  gaiety,  are  very  offensive  to  me ; 
but  Caroline  resents,  as  a  personal  affront,  any 
animadversions  of  mine  on  the  subject. 

In  three  months,  my  dear  father  and  mother 
will  be  in  town.  How  I  long  to  find  myself  in 
their  arms  again !  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  years, 
instead  of  a  few  weeks,  absent  from  them  ;  and 
as  if  I  had,  during  the  period  of  our  separation, 
existed  in  a  cold  and  chilling  atmosphere,  that 
rendered  the  sunshine  of  their  affection  more 
than  ever  dear,  and  vitally  necessary,  to  your 
affectionate  friend, 

Augusta. 
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THE  COUNTESS  OF  DELAWARD  TO  THE 
COUNTESS  OF  ANNANDALE. 

My  dearest  Augusta,  —  I  have  reflected 
long  and  deeply  on  your  last  letter,  I  feel 
the  painful  dilemma  in  which  you  are  placed ; 
and,  though  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  in 
thinking  that  it  would  be  most  agreeable,  as 
well  as  most  virtuous,  to  avoid  all  intercourse 
with  women  of  whose  vices  we  are  not  ignorant ; 
still,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  and,  above 
all,  with  a  husband  who  attaches  so  much  im- 
portance to  its  sufiragesy  prudence  inclines  me 
to  advise  you  to  be  content  in  refraining  from 
all  intimacy  with  the  parties  in  question,  and 
not  occasion  an  esclandre,  by  shutting  your 
doors  wholly  against  them. 

In  large  assemblies,  persons  meet  very  much 
as  in  the  round  room  of  the  opera,  Vauxhall,  or 
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any  other  pablic  place  of  resort ;  and,  though 
the  contact  may  not  be  agreeable,  it  does  not 
entail  intimacy :  a  dignified  courtesy  of  maimers, 
equally  removed  from  rudeness  as  from  fa- 
miliarity, will  repel  freedom,  and  preclude 
offence. 

Let  your  reserve  be  attributed  to  domestic 
habits ;  to,  in  fact,  any  motive,  rather  than  one 
so  pregnant  with  danger  to  her  who  avows  it, 
as  a  censure  of  the  conduct  of  those  who, 
ccmscious  how  justly  it  is  merited,  never  for- 
give the  inflicter,  and  revenge  the  implied 
slight  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

Receive  the  ladies  whose  presence  society 
still  sanctions,  though  virtue  disclaims  them ; 
bat  receive  them  only  in  large  parties,  and 
avoid  all  approaches  to  intimacy  with  them. 
This  sacrifice  of  your  own  feelings  of  propriety 
most  be  offered  up  to  preserve  peace  with  your 
husband,  whose  sentiments  being  totally  op- 
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posed  to  yours,  I  fear  there  is  no  chance  of 
inducing  him  to  adopt  your  views. 

Wholly  to  oppose  his  projects  would  be  to 
embitter  your  home,  or,  perhaps,  banish  him 
from  it ;  leaving  him  to  the  influence  of  those 
who,  from  your  exclusion  of  them,  would  be 
most  irritated  against,  and  disposed  to  injure 
you. 

The  unfortunate  intimacy  of  Miss  Montres- 
sor  with  the  Comtesse  Hohenlinden  increases 
the  difiiculty  of  your  position.  Among  all  the 
women  whose  impropriety  of  conduct  has 
served  to  throw  an  odium  on  the  sex,  there 
is  not  one  whose  career  has  been  marked  by 
a  more  unblushing  perseverance  in  vice ;  or 
by  a  more  open  disregard  for  the  appearances 
which,  if  they  cannot  redeem,  at  least  conceal, 
its  grossness,  than  this  lady. 

Her  high  birth  and  distinguished  position 
have  only  tended  to  draw  public  attention  still 
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more  to  the  glaring  errors  that  she  takes^  in- 
deed, no  pains  to  disguise.  Hence,  her  being 
known  to  be  a  frequent  visitor  beneath  your 
roof,  must  subject  you  to  many  disagreeable 
animadversions;  and  give  cause  of  additional 
oflfence  to  any  of,  or  all,  the  not  more  culpable 
ladies  you  exclude. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  advise 
your  candidly  expressing  your  sentiments  to 
Miss  Montressor,  with  sufficient  firmness  to 
make  her  respect  them. 

You  must  be  continually  on  your  guard, 
my  dearest  Augusta,  not  to  form  habits  of 
intimacy  with  any  man,  however  amiable  and 
good.  This  restriction  is  rendered  indispens- 
able by  a  state  of  society,  in  which  the  worst 
offenders  are  naturally  the  severest  judges,  for 
they  estimate  others  by  themselves ;  and  it  is 
almost  an  axiom  in  human  character,  that  it 
acquires    suspicion  in   proportion   as   it  loses 

VOL.  II.  c 
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inuocence.  Remember,  then,  that  you  live 
among  those  who  are  ever  prone  to  regard 
an  approach  to  friendship  between  persons  of 
different  sexes  with  uncharitable  eyes.  They 
are  sceptics  in  the  sympathy  of  virtue,  precisely 
because  they  are  devout  believers  in  the  con- 
nexions of  vice. 

The  consciousness  of  innocence,  though  it 
enables  us  to  bear  up  against  calumny  and  in- 
justice^ cannot  prevent  the  angubh  of  the 
wounds  they  inflict,  wounds  no  salve  can 
heal,  and  from  which  no  time  can  smooth 
away  the  scar. 

Appearances  must  be  strictly  preserved  by 
the  innocent  (who,  from  conscious  rectitude, 
are  too  often  the  persons  most  liable  to  neglect 
them) ;  lest  the  guilty  attempt  to  palliate  their 
own  improprieties  by  directing  attention  to  the 
semblance  of  error  in  the  good. 

The  most  really  immaculate  woman,  who  is 
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inconsiderate  enough  to  admit  the  daily  visits 
of  any  man,  or  to  permit  his  attentions,  how- 
ever respectfal,  to  become  remarked  in  public, 
must  not  be  surprised  if  she  is  confounded  with 
the  most  guilty ;  who  are  naturally  anxious  to 
blazon  abroad  the  seeming  indecorum  that 
keeps  their  own  faulty  conduct  in  counte- 
nance. 

The  world  judges  only  from  appearances. 
By  preserving  these,  the  guilty  obscure  the 
view  of  their  delinquencies  ;  and  become, 
consequently,  less  pernicious  than  if  they  ex- 
hibited reckless  and  unveiled  vice.  But  those 
who,  to  vice,  add  the  shamelessness  of  its 
exhibition,  have  to  answer,  not  only  for  their 
own  sins,  but  for  the  corruption  their  example 
promotes. 

How  many  women,  free  from  a  thought  of 
crime,  have,  through  a  carelessness  as  to 
preserving    appearances,    compromised    their 
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reputations,  and  dragged  on  a  long  life  oj 
humiliation,  with  no  other  consolation  but  thai 
of  knowing,  that  to  imprudence,  and  not  guilt 
they  owe  their  sufferings! 

You,  my  dearest  Augusta,  will  not  peru» 
with  impatience  this  long  homily,  but  accep 
it  as  aproof  of  the  affectionate  interest  of  you 
true  friend, 

Mart  Delaward. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  DELAWARD  TO  THE 
COUNTESS  OF  ANNANDALE. 

I  AM  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you,  my  deai 
Augusta,  that  your  excellent  father  and  mothei 
are  in  perfect  health ;  and  that  our  endeavoun 
to  console  them  for  the  loss  of  your  societj 
have  not  been  totally  unsuccessful.     They  can 
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noif  revert  to  your  absence  with  less  sorrow, 
tboagh  not  with  less  affection  ;  and  this  is 
something  gained.  We  have  induced  them  to 
prolong  their  stay  with  us,  which,  I  trust,  will 
be  beneficial  to  their  spirits,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  my  dear  father,  who  much  enjoys  the  pre- 
sence of  such  old  and  valued  friends.  Being 
aDzious  to  make  you  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  persons  whose  society  has  rendered  London 
agreeable  to  me,  I  have  written  to  them  to  call 
on  you;  the  period  of  my  returning  to  town 
being  too  uncertain  to  admit  of  my  waiting  to 
present  them  to  you  personally. 

I  hope  you  will  cultivate  more  than  a  mere 
▼biting  acquaintance  with  them  ;  for  they  are 
of  that  portion  of  our  aristocracy  and  gentry 
whose  unsullied  reputations^  and  irreproach- 
able lives,  present  a  barrier  against  that  censure 
on  our  order  which  the  indecorum  and  levity  of 
some  of  its  stray  branches  have  drawn  upon  it. 
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Much  of  your  happiness,  as  well  as  your, 
position  and  estimation  in  society,  dear  Au- 
gusta, will  depend  on  the  associations  you  form, 
and  the  friendships  you  cultivate.  In  the  houses 
of  the  ladies  I  have  named,  you  will  find  men 
of  merit  and  high  attainments,  and  women  of 
unpretending  talents,  undoubted  sense,  and 
unsuspected  purity. 

They  do  not,  it  is  true,  give  names  to  caps  or 
bonnets  ;  they  are  not  patronesses  of  Almack's, 
nor  frequenters  of  the  Zoological  Grardens  on  the 
Sabbath-day ;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  they  are  not 
leaders  of  fashion, — a  distinction  never  sought 
by  the  wise,  and  only  valued  by  the  foolish. 
The  Duchess  of  Fitzwalter  being  many  years 
your  senior,  and  having  a  knowledge  of  life, 
rarely  acquired  except  at  the  expense  of  some 
of  those  fine  qualities  peculiar  to  youth,  all  of 
which  she  has  preserved,  —  her  society  and 
experience  will  be  highly  advantageous  to  you, 
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ia  eDabling  you  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  those 
around  you.  It  will  be  even  more  beneficial 
to  you  than  that  of  a  person  of  more  advanced 
years,  whose  sombre  view  of  the  world  is  often 
no  less  erroneous  than  is  the  bright  one  of 
youth  :  for  youth  resembles  a  Claude  Lorraine 
glass,  which  imparts  to  all  objects  its  own 
beautiful  tint;  but  age  too  often  resembles  a 
magnifying  lens  of  an  ungracious  hue,  which 
only  renders  every  defect  more  conspicuous,  and 
more  forbidding.  I  would  have  you  view  the 
world  through  neither  medium ;  but  through 
the  clear  mirror  presented  to  you  by  the  experi- 
ence of  this  excellent  woman — a  mirror  undim- 
med  by  prejudice,  and  unsullied  by  ill-nature. 

There  is  an  evil  against  which  I  would 
guard  you,  dear  Augusta,  because  it  is  one 
fraught  with  danger,  but  into  which,  from 
inexperience  of  the  world,  too  many  young 
married  women  fall :    I  allude  to   the   habit 
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of  receiving  male  visitors  of  a  morning ;  a 
habit  which  engenders  a  degree  of  familiarity 
that,  however  innocent^  I  hold  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  a  matron. 

The  woman  who  permits  her  boudoir  or 
drawing-room  to  be  made  the  daily  lounge 
of  men,  soon  loses  that  consideration,  even 
among  them,  which  every  honourable  woman 
oaght  to  inspire.  Her  salon  becomes  the  focus 
of  gossiping;  scandal  creeps  in;  party  politics 
are  soon  intruded  ;  the  sanctity  and  privacy  of 
home  are  violated  ;  and  the  modest  reserve, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  distinctions 
of  the  female  character,  is  replaced  by  a  free- 
dom of  manner  as  unbecoming  as  it  is  repre- 
hensible. But  I  have  not  yet  enumerated  all 
the  evils  of  this  habit,  so  generally  adopted  at 
present ;  I  have  only  stated  the  bad  effect  likely 
to  accrue  to  the  woman's  manners  who  permits 
it.    Let  me  now  draw  your  attention  to  the 

c2 
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Is  not  this  a  heavy  penalty  to  pay  for  the 
pleasure,  if  pleasure  it  may  be  called,  of  en* 
during  the  tediousness  of  a  few  idle  men  some 
twice  or  thrice  a-week,  duAig  those  hours 
which  they  know  not  how  otherwise  to  occupy  ? 
They  are  aware  of  the  evil  consequences  such 
visits  will  entail  on  her  who  permits  them, 
for  they  daily  hear  the  scandalous  comments 
that  similar  conduct  excites  ;  but  nimporte :  as 
long  as  they  are  bantered  on  their  supposed  good 
fortune  at  their  clubs,  or  paragraphed  in  the  news- 
papers, they  are  satisfied,  though  it  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  reputation  of  an  innocent  woman. 

Lord  Delaward  has  initiated  me  into  all 
the  mysteries  of  society,  which  had  seemed  un- 
fathomable to  my  own  previous  inexperience. 
He  is  my  Mentor,  who  points  out  the  dangers 
of  which  only  a  skilful  pilot  can  steer  clear ; 
and  I  famish  you,  my  dear  Augusta,  with  a  few 
extracts  from  my  newly-acquired  knowledge. 
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THE  COUNTESS  OF  ANNANDALE  TO  THE 
COUNTESS  OF  DELAWARD. 

The  contents  of  your  former  letter*  pained  me 
inexpressibly,  my  dearest  Mary ;  and  yet, 
even  before  I  gave  Caroline  Montressor  an 
opportunity  of  refuting  the  imputation  cast 
upon  her  honour,  I  felt  persuaded  that  the 
charge  was  wholly  unfounded.  I  was  more 
than  half  disposed  to  let  her  remain  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  aspersion ;  but,  on  reflection,  1 
thought  it  right  to  acquaint  her  with  it,  that 
she  might  justify  her  reputation  to  those  who, 
unlike  me,  might  be  inclined  to  repose  some 
portion  of  belief  on  the  calumny. 

How  painful  was  it  to   my  friendship  to 

•  This  refers  to  Lady  Delaward's  Letter,  Vol.  I.  page 
194,  in  which  the  charge  against  Miss  Montressor's  honour 
is  made,  but  which  Lady  Annandaie  did  not  receive  for 
some  time  after. 
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I  am  conyinced  that  you,  my  dear  Mary, 
will  rejoice  at  being  assured  of  tbe  innocence 
of  my  friend,  as  I  know  the  generosity  of  your 
nature:  for  my  own  part,  I  experience  an 
increased  attachment  to  her,  now  that  I  know 
the  injustice  to  which  she  has  been  subjected ; 
an  injustice  doubly  painful  to  the  feelings,  as 

being  exercised  to  an  orphan,  without  a  single 
male  relative  to  defend  or  to  avenge  her. 
How  dreadful  it  is  to  reflect  that  men  can 
exist  capable  of  the  baseness  of  defaming  the 
virtue  they  could  not  overcome,  and  ought, 
consequently,  to  defend!  Pray,  inform  Lord 
Delaward  of  Caroline's  innocence ;  for  I  would 
not  have  one,  to  whose  good  opinion  I  attach 
so  much  importance,  continue  in  error  with 
regard  to  my  poor  friend. 

My  dear  boy  continues  to  thrive  apace,  and 
seems  every  day  to  grow  more  fond  of  me. 
He  is  a  charming  child,  and  you  would  be 
delighted  with  him,  he  is  so  good-tempered  and 
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The  Duchess  of  Fitzwalter  has 
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it.  I  felt  that  a  disagreeable  impression  was 
made  on  your  friend's  mind,  but  I  had  no 
means  of  removing  it ;  for  any  verbal  reproof 
of  mine  would  have  been  as  little  heeded  as 
are  the  tacit  ones  which  I  have  frequently 
given  to  this  incorrigible  comtesse. 

Lord  Annandale,  when  informed  of  the 
visit  of  the  Duchess  of  Fitzwalter,  signified  his 
desire  that  I  should  avoid  all  intimacy  with 
her,  or  "  her  coterie,"  as  he  termed  the  persons 
who  are  precisely  those  whom  I  should  prefer ; 
and  are,  in  fact,  the  very  ladies  with  whom  you 
most  wished  me  to  cultivate  an  intercourse. 
He  observed,  that  the  duchess  was  peculiarly 
repugnant  to  his  taste ;  and,  by  her  formality 
and  hauteur,  spread  a  gloom  wherever  she 
appeared.  He  animadverted,  in  terms  fraught 
with  satire  and  ridicule,  on  the  line  of  de- 
marcation the  duchess  and  her  friends  had 
drawn  around  their  circle;    the  cordon  sani- 
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taire,  as  he  banteringly  styled  it,  that  was  to 
exclude  the  contagion  of  gaiety  and  wit. 

It  is  plain  to  me  that  the  Comtesse  Hohen- 
linden,  piqued  by  the  cold  reception  she  meets 
with  among  the  ladies  in  question,  has  sought 
to  prejudice  Lord  Annandale  against  them,  and 
has  but  too  well  succeeded.  The  women  who 
frequent  Annandale  House  are  remarkable 
for  an  indescribable  tone,  a  strange  mixture 
of  levity  and  fierte^  as  disagreeable  as  it  is 
incongruous.  They  are  all  the  copyists  of 
the  Comtesse  Hohenlinden,  but  less  good- 
humoured  ;  and  there  is  not  one  amongst  them 
who  has  excited  an  interest  in  my  mind,  or 
with  whom  I  should  wish  to  form  a  friendship. 

Ah!  how  right  were  you,  dearest  Mary, 
when  you  prophesied  that  London  and  its 
pleasures  would  disappoint  my  expectations! 
This  perpetual  round  of  amusement,  without 
one   day   of  privacy   or  repose,    fatigues   me 
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mentally  and  bodily.  It  is  like  a  brilliant 
comedy  where  the  curtain  never  drops^  and 
where  both  actors  and  audience  are  alike 
wearied.  Often  do  I  sigh  for  the  shades  of 
Vernon  Hall,  with  its  tranquil  enjoyments, 
allowing  one  to  entertain  a  consciousness  of 
one's  own  identity ;  while  here^  one  is  literally 
rendered  incapable  of  self-recognition,  or  even 
self-communion :  thought  is  banished  by  con- 
tinuous and  frivolous  dissipation,  and  the  affec- 
tions seem  useless  in  an  atmosphere  where 
there  is  no  time  permitted  for  their  exercise. 

When,  a  few  days  ago,  I  expressed  a  wish 
that  my  dear  father  and  mother  would  come 
to  London,  Lord  Annandale  asked  me  how 
it  would  be  possible  to  And  sufficient  time  to 
satisfy  them,  old  people  being,  as  he  rudely 
said,   always  exigeant. 

How  little  he  knows  them!  I  answered, 
that  no  engagements   could    have  half  such 
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and  such  engagements,  during  the  London 
season,  ai'e  too  numerous  to  admit  of  devoting 
any  time  to  others.  In  the  autumn,  or  during 
the  winter,  if  we  do  not  go  abroad,  you  can 
give  up  a  week  or  two  to  your  father  and 
mother  at  Vernon  Hall ;  though,  I  venture  to 
prophesy,  you  would  now  find  a  sijour  there, 
even  of  that  brief  duration,  insupportably  dull." 

I  asserted  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  should 
like  it  above  all  things ;  when  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  looked  incredulous,  and  told  me, 
it  gave  him  pain  to  see  me  growing  senti- 
mental and  romantic,  instead  of  becoming  a 
woman  of  the  world. 

And  this,  Mary,  is  the  man,  to  marry 
whom  I  wrung  a  reluctant  consent  from  my 
dear,  dear  father  and  mother  !  There  is  insup- 
portable bitterness  in  the  reflection ! 

I  foresee  that  I  shall  find  Lord  Annandale 
little    disposed   to    consult   the  wishes  of  my 
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rash  eagE^ement ;  the  ch. 
seeing  the  worthlessness  < 
so  glowingly  described  to  t 
now  deprived  of  the  glit 
guised  theirdefects, — turn, 
from  the  temptation  and  tl 
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FROM    MISS  MONTRESSOR  TO  LA  MARQUISE 

DE  VILLEROI. 

Your  story  has  interested  me  exceedingly,  ma 
chcre  Delpbine.  I  do  remember  having  seen 
Madame  de  St.  Armand,  and  was  struck  with 
her  beauty.  I  have  praised  you  before,  but  I  now 
tell  you  again,  that  the  tale  is  so  artistically 
recounted,  that  it  might  be  entitled  to  a  place 
in  one  of  the  fashionable  annuals  here,  to 
which  lords  and  ladies  contribute.  Have  I 
your  permission  to  send  it,  merely  changing 
the  names  ?  so  that  you  may  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  it  beautifully  printed,  gold-edged, 
and  bound  in  a  gorgeous  cover,  with  some 
pretty  face  to  illustrate  it. 

But,  to  be  serious  —  and  this  melancholy 
story  is  sufficient  to  make  one  so — it  is  a  very 
distressing    event ;    and  the  ladies   who  con- 


^3^ 


more  w  li;iilv  lu'ui'tlt^ss,  or  ii 
mischievous,  than  a  tine  la( 
the  plot  against  the  unofiei 
goes  far  to  prove  the  justie 
Do  not  imagine  that  I  confoi 
with  a  fine  lady,  in  this  < 
cording  to  my  view  of  the  8 
is  rarely  a  gentlewoman,  a 
would  not  often  condescend  1 
Formerly,  the  terms  "  fio 
gentleman,"  were  applied  t 
peculiarly  well-bred,  and  of  re 
manners  :  now,  they  are  em] 
some  individuals  remarkable 


/»     n      .•  f 
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ultra-refiDement  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
infidlible  symptoms  of  incurable  coarseness  of 
mind.  The  fine  lady  in  France  is,  however, 
free  from  these  assumptions.  She  is  merely  a 
vain  and  giddy  woman,  living  only  for  amuse- 
ment^ capable  of  any  folly,  and,  sometimes 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Armands,)  of  any 
crime,  to  accelerate  her  plans  in  the  pursuit 
ofit. 

I  have  been  much  pained  and  mortified, 
chire  Delphine,  by  finding  that  my  unfortunate 
entanglement  with  that  vile  and  unworthy 
wretch,  de  Carency,  has  reached  Lady  Annan- 
dale,  who,  with  the  frankness  peculiar  to  her 
nature,  told  me  the  fact.  I  hardly  ^new 
whether  she  or  I  felt  the  more  pain  or  shame 
at  the  disclosure,  softened,  as  it  was,  by  her 
mode  of  detailing  it.  She  is  not,  like  me, 
schooled  in  deception,  —  that  art  which  the 
world  renders  necessary,  —  and  possesses  not 

VOL.  II.  P 


pint'  d'cature  blushed  and  ^ 
peated  the  tale  that  had  beei 
her  as  a  warning  against  me 
beneath  the  torture  of  humil 
and  shame  at  the  detection,  ( 
sufficiently  to  exhibit  only  i 
indignation  at  what  I  terme 
the  base  accusation. 

The  wretch  to  whom  I  < 
revealed  the  fatal  truth  to  a 
shortly  after  his  flight  from 
the  precaution  of  concealing  i 
related  your  story,  as  well  as 
God  I  had  never  seen  this  une 


1  1 
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which  she  communicated  it.  I  made,  as  I  have 
said  a  desperate,  hut,  grace  a  mes  nerfs^  success- 
ful effort  to  acquire  self-control,  seeing  that  my 
position  in  society,  my  very  fate,  depended  on 
my  convincing  her  that  I  am  a  victim  to 
calumny.  I  stated  that  this  dissolute  man  had 
proposed  to  marry  me  while  I  was  yet  little 
more  than  a  child  ;  that,  maddened  by  my 
rejection  of  his  suit,  he  had  invented  this 
atrocious  falsehood ;  and  that,  imagining  you  to 
have  prepossessed  me  against  him,  he  had  also 
vilified  you. 

This  explanation,  with  a  few  fervent  de- 
clarations of  horror  at  the  infamous  charge, 
and  agony  at  the  idea  of  any  human  being 
crediting,  or  even  hearing  it,  drew  from  this 
warm-hearted  and  noble-minded  woman  a  flood 
of  tears  of  the  softest  pity,  and  protestations 
of  eternal  constancy  and  friendship. 

I  was  subdued  by  her  generous  sympathy, 
and  could  not  restrain  the  emotions  it  excited. 


tt'cl  ^u^('('[)tibh'  oT  till'  i:('iitl<'  iit 

I  begin  to  think,  indigenous  in 
I  told  Augusta  that,  rather 
to  the  censure  of  those  who  c 
guilty,  I  would  immediately  ret 
of  my  aunt;  but  she  would  n 
a  measure.  She  insisted  on  n 
whole  season  with  her;  and, 
kind,  now  redoubled  her  affect 
to  me.  I  mentioned  somethinj 
sibility  of  Lord  Annandale's  he 
question ;  but  she  stopped  me 
it  was  quite  unlikely  he  shoa 
friend  who  had  thought  it  ne 
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counts  for  her  invariable  coldness  and  hauteur 
towards  me.  How  dreadful  it  is,  chere  Del- 
phine,  to  have  to  blush  before  a  proud  and 
stem  woman,  who  has  heard  of  one's  guilt, 
and  who  believes  it !  My  asseverations  of 
innocence  would  have  fallen  on  an  incredulous 
ear,  had  they  been  addressed  to  Lady  Delaward ; 
bat  never  should  they  have  been  addressed  to 
her.  No,  forbid  it,  pride !  forbid  it,  shame ! 
I  would  rather  hide  me  in  some  distant  region, 
where  never  human  sympathy  could  reach  me, 
than  meet  the  reproachful  glance  of  a  cold- 
hearted  prude,  after  having  weakly  and  vainly 
attempted  to  mollify  her  proud  and  callous 
nature,  by  a  voluntary  and  abject  confession  of 
my  crime  and  remorse.  With  such  beings  I 
should  be  for  ever  indomitable,  stern,  and 
reckless,  with  scorn  and  mockery  on  my  lips ; 
while,  with  Augusta,  weeping  and  blushing  at 
being  compelled  to  repeat  an  accusation  of  me, 


fvF- 


'j:mdv  me.  Surh  i<  tin*  iiiHiioiH 
generous  pity  exert  over  my  s 
Why  did  I  urge  this  fail 
one  so  wholly  unworthy  of 
Annandale,  and  so  totally  in* 
ciating  her?  Lord  Notting 
the  sort  of  man  with  whom 
been  happy,  as  all  I  see  of  b 
vinces  me.  They  would  hayt 
am  sure,  have  loved  —  and 
probability,  have  married,  i 
felicity  they  deserve,  but  for  n 
on  the  late  trying  occasion^  : 
more  than  ever  my  fatal  interl 
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THE  COUNTESS  OF  DELAWARD  TO  THE 
COUNTESS  OF  ANNANDALE. 

Do  not  consider  me  ill-natured  or  obstinate 
when  I  confess  to  you^  my  dear  Augusta,  that 
mj  doubts  relative  to  Miss  Montressor's  purity 
are  still  unremoved.   Her  assertion^  in  her  own 
ease,  is  surely  insufficient  proof  of  her  inno- 
eeocey  to  any  but  a  too  partial  friend.     Are 
not  the  chaises  against  her  borne  out  by  the 
extraordinary  levity   and    indecorum    of  her 
manners?      I  acknovtrledge   that    all  I  have 
seen  of  her  but  too  well  disposes  me  to  lend 
eredence  to  what  I  have  heard ;  and^  coupling 
the  tale  of  the  Chevalier  de  Carency  with  the 
anfeminine  freedom  of  her  opinions,  one  ap- 
pears to  me  as  an  evidence  of  the  other.     If 
I  were  less  deeply,  warmly  interested  in  your 


with  rigid  eyes,  her 
and,  finding  them 
preserve  you  from 
deem  most  unvrort 
adherence  to  the 
her  will  displease  ; 
it ;  and  s^n  I  ei 
her  inflneDce. 

I  lament  that 
to  avoid  an  acqui 
was  80  desirous  ; 
say  you  have  jadg 
prejudices  to  proc 
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in  the  circle  in  which  Lord  Annandale  has 
tnoved,  all  who  are  moral  and  decorous  are 
pronooDced  to  be  doll.     There  is  policy  in  this 
opinion ;  for,  as  the  really  good  would  not  coun- 
tentDce  the  clique  to  which  I  refer,  they  pro- 
claim their  dislike  of  what  they  know   they 
cannot  attain.     Notwithstanding  I  entirely  dis- 
approTe   Lord  Annandale's  selection  of  asso* 
dates  for  you,  still  let  me  advise  you  not  to 
irritate  him  or  them  by  any  harsh  censures. 
Patience  is  a  woman's  best  armour ;  and  gen- 
tleness, her  only  safe  weapon.     These  may  not 
hare  an  immediate^  but,  I  believe,  they  gene- 
rally have  a  sure  effect ;  and,  therefore,  I  en- 
treat you  to   use   them   always.     A  prudent 
woman  will  seek,  not  so  much  to  convict  her 
husband  of  error  as  to  wean  him  from  it ;  for 
men  rarely  pardon  any  exhibition  of  intellectual 
superiority  in  their  wives,  while  they  are  soothed 
tnd  gratified  by  meekness  and  affection. 

d2 


•  liiraMr,  moiT  v;iliiai)l(',  wliic 
you  an  inHueuce  over  him  r 
to  his  interests,  and  to  youi 
and  indifference  never  enable 
an  empire  over  a  husband'f 
these  are,  even  from  your  o^ 
too  visible  in  your  demeanc 
M  Can  you,  then,  wonder  that 

jil  less  of  your  wishes,  or  calloi; 

ing?  Remember,  that  Lon 
been  a  spoiled  child  of  fortnr 
flattered  to  satiety.  Truth  h 
him,  and  the  love  of  hearing 
tiality  for  olives,  an  acquired  1 


«  A 
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given  to  children,  may  be  almost  merged  in 
the   accompanying   sweets.      Do  not  abandon 
yourself  to  the  dispiriting  and  erroneous  belief 
that  yours  is  an  incurable  lot ;  for  it  is  only  a 
persistance  in  thus  thinking  that  can  render 
it  so.     Duties  discharged,   domestic  affections 
cultivated,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  no 
subject  for  self-reproach,  preclude  unhappiness ; 
though  they  may  not  bestow   that  vivid,  but 
evanescent    feeling,    which    the    young    and 
romantic  but  too  often  mistake  for  it. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Augusta, 
Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

Mary  Delaward. 
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THE  COUNTESS  OF  ANNANDALE  TO  THE 
COUNTESS  OF  DELAWARD. 

You   give  me  good  counsel,   dearest    Mary; 
would  to  heaven  that  I  had  sufficient  resolu- 
tion to  follow  it!   But  I  am  a  wayward  creature, 
and  cannot  feign  a  semblance  of  affection  when 
I  do  not  entertain  the  sentiment.     It  would  be 
wiser,  and  more  amiable,  to  endeavour  to  win 
Lord  Annandale  to  purer,  better,  feelings  and 
pursuits,  —  even  though,  as  I  strongly  suspect, 
the  attempt  would  be  utterly  unavailing, — than 
to  dwell  on  his  defects,  as  I  am  prone  to  do : 
but  when  was  I  wise  or  amiable?     Alas!  never 
the  first,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  the  second.     You 
will   reproach   me  if  I  dwell  on   this   painful 
theme ;  I  will,  therefore,  dismiss  it,  and  adopt 
an  agreeable  one. 

The  only  amusements  I  enjoy  in  London  are 
the  theatres,  and  the  opera.     One  of  the  divine 
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Shakspeare's  tragedies,  with  Macready  to  per- 

soDtte  the  chief  character,  can  always  charm 

me;  and  at  sach  representations  I  forget  my 

chagrin  and  myself.     I  have  always  had,  as 

70a  knoW|  an  inordinate  passion  for  music ; 

bat  it  has  greatly  increased  since  I  have  been 

accustomed  to  listen  to  the  heartnstirring  voice 

of  the  inspired  Malibran,  or  the  dulcet  tones  of 

laGrisi. 

The  first  inimitable  songstress  draws  me 
continually  to  Drury  Lane,  where  she  is 
engaged  ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  I  listen  with 
iocreased  delight  to  her  the  more  I  become 
acquainted  with  the  power  and  pathos  of  her 
Toice.  The  low  notes  of  it  produce  an  effect 
on  me  that  no  others  ever  did.  The  sound 
ippears  to  emanate  from  a  soul  thrilling  with 
lablime  emotions  ;  and  its  deep  harmony  causes 
mine  to  vibrate.  There  is  something  mys- 
terious, something  magical,  in  its  influence 
on  me.     It  haunts  me  for  many  succeeding 
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hours ;  and  seems  to  me  as  if  it  arose  from 
an  inspired,  passionate,  and  despairing  heart, 
in  an  intensely  profound  consciousness  of  the 
insufficiency  of  mortal  powers  to  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  an  immortal  spirit  to  a  release 
from  its  earthly  trammels,  and  to  the  fulfilment 
of  a  wider  and  nobler  destiny. 

I  have  avoided  becoming  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Malibran,  because,  I  am  told, 
she  is  the  most  animated  and  gay  person 
imaginable,  giving  utterance  to  the  liveliest 
sallies,  and  most  ndwe  observations.  For  this 
peculiarity,  which  draws  a  flattering  homage 
around  her,  I  shun  her  society ;  because  I  would 
not  have  the  associations  with  which  she  is 
mingled  in  my  mind,  disturbed  by  a  light  word 
or  heartless  jest  from  lips  that  seem  to  me  only 
formed  for  the  creation  of  the  most  sublime 
sounds.  Those  deep  eyes  of  hers,  too,  have  a  pro- 
found melancholy,  even  in  their  flashing  lustre ; 
and  I  have  never  so  perfect  a  sympathy  with  my 
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compatriots,  as  when  I  hear  those  divine  notes 
of  hers  followed  by  the  plaudits  of  hundreds^ 
too  enthusiastically  expressed  to  leave  a  doubt 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  heartfelt  admiration  that 
excites  them. 

Malibran,  in  my  opinion,  seems  to  inspire 
her  audience  :  they  are  no  longer  a  vast  crowd 
assembled  to  be  amused ;  no,  they  assume  a 
much  more  imposing  aspect.  They  are  carried 
away  by  passionate  emotion,  by  generous  im- 
pulses, and  they  feel  within  themselves  capa- 
bilities, of  the  existence  of  which  they  were 
previously  ignorant.  She  ceases  to  be  a  mere 
singer,  or  paid  actress,  in  their  eyes;  she 
becomes  an  inspired  sybil  that  reveals  to 
them  gleams  of  a  purer,  brighter  world,  which 
they  bad  foi^otten,  but  to  which  her  divine 
tones  summon  them  to  return. 

Grisi's  voice,  charming  as  it  is,  produces 
no  such  effect  on   me;   it  is   round,   liquid. 
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limpid,  and  perfectly  harmoniouSy  always  creat- 
ing pleasurable  emotions,  but  rarely  sablime 
ones.  It  never  awakens  an  echo  in  my  heart 
—  never  lifts  my  thoughts  from  earth;  but, 
like  the  music  of  birds,  it  makes  the  earth 
more  delightful,  and  the  ear  loves  to  drink  in 
its  dulcet  tones.  The  voice  of  Malibran  affects 
me  as  does  sacred  music ;  and  I  should  dislike 
hearing  it  employed  in  singing  light  airs,  as 
much  as  I  should  hearing  a  cathedral  organ 
playing  a  waltz  or  contre-dause. 

Lablache*s  is  also  a  voice  that  has  great 
charms  for  me.  It  comes  pealing  forth,  grand 
and  powerful  as  a  choir  in  some  lofty  temple ; 
while  Rubini's  always  reminds  me  of  the  plain- 
tive, never  to  be  forgotten  chant  of  the  Mi- 
serere in  the  Sixtine  chapel  at  Rome,  which, 
though  heard  while  I  was  yet  only  a  child, 
I  remember  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been 
but  yesterday. 
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Who  could  support  the  efiSect  of  music  to 
which  we  had  last  listened  in  the  society  of  one 
beloTcd,  if  death  had  snatched  for  ever  from 
us  that  object  ?  I,  who  have,  thank  Heaven  ! 
never  known  the  most  bitter  of  all  pangs,  that 
of  mourning  for  a  dear  friend,  yet  cannot  hear 
serious  music  without  feeling  a  profound, 
but  sweet  melancholy,  that  brings  unbidden 
tears  to  my  eyes,  and  thoughts  of  another 
world  to  my  mind.  To  see  people  around  me 
smiling,  or  conversing,  whUe  a  grave  harmony 
is  holding  communion  with  my  spirit,  seems 
little  short  of  profanation ;  and  I  could  never 
select  such  soulless  beings  for  my  friends. 

You,  dear  Mary,  will  not  smile  at  my 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  music,  when  I  tell 
you,  that  never  is  a  sense  of  religion  so  strongly 
impressed  on  me  as  when  I  am  listening  to  it. 
Yet,  I  fear,  you  will  say,  that  religion  ought 
not  to  be  a  matter  of  feeling,  but  a  fixed  and 
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immutable  principle^  over  which  external  sights 
or  sounds  should  have  no  influence,  or,  at  all 
events,  no  control.  But  I  was  ever  a  creature 
of  impulses  and  instincts^  one  of  the  strongest 
of  which  is  my  affection  for  you  —  an  affectioa 
that  has  never  known  a  diminution  in  the  heart 
of  your  Augusta. 


FROM  LORD  VERNON  TO  THE  COUNTESS 

OF  ANNANDALE. 

Vernon  Halt. 

My  DEAREST  Child.  —  We  are  returned  to 
our  home,  and  miss  you  so  much  that  I  have 
recourse  to  writing  to  you,  in  order  to  cheat 
myself  into  the  belief  that  I  am,  as  in  past 
happy  times,  talking  to  my  own  Gusty.  You 
must  often  repeat  the  assurances  of  your  hap- 
piness, my  blessed  child,  to  console  us  for  the 
loss  of  ours,   which   departed  with  you.     Yet 
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f  vould  not  have  you  perfectly  happy,  Gusty, 
ftr  I  wish  that  you  should  feel  the  want  of 
yoar  mother,  who  so  dearly  loves  you  ;  and 
of  your  old  fond  father,  too,  who  so  unwisely 
^iled  you,  by  his  incapability  of  denying 
joa  any  thing,  that,  at  length,  you,  knowing 
his  weakness,  asked  him  to  consent  to  your 
abandonment  of  him ;  when  he,  silly,  doting 
man  that  he  was,  gave  up  his  only  joy,  his 
only  comfort. 

Ah !  Gusty,  you  should  not  hare  left  us  so 
seon.  Three  years  hence  would  have  been 
<luite  time  enough  for  you  to  have  married. 
I&  that  period,  we  might  have  reasoned  our- 
dves  into  living  without  you — you  might  have 
grown  less  fond,  less  engaging,  less  dear  to  us. 
But  no,  that  never  could  have  been ;  the  longer 
Joa  might  have  remained  with  us,  the  less 
disposed  should  we  have  been  to  have  parted 
from  you  ! 
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This  place  is  totally  changed.  The  trees 
look  dark  and  gloomy,  the  lawns  cheerless, 
the  lakes  still  and  sullen ;  and  the  birds  seem 
to  me  to  sing  less  gaily  this  year  than  I  ever 
remember.  Your  mother,  when  I  made  this 
remark  to  her,  said  the  change  was  in  ns,  aud 
not  in  the  objects  around.  Perhaps  she  is 
right,  my  Gusty ;  yet  I  do  love  to  fitney,  that 
all  nature  is  influenced  by  your  absence — but 
this  is  the  folly  of  an  old  doting  father. 

I  look  after  your  flower-garden  myself: 
every  flower  you  loved  seems  to  me  to  be  m 
part  of  yourself ;  and  I  cherish  them,  as  those 
fair  and  fragile  things  were  never  before  che- 
rished. Wise  people  would  tell  me,  that  all 
this  is  very  silly  and  foolish ;  and  so,  I  dare  say, 
it  is :  but  I  cannot  repress  the  feeling,  any  more 
than  I  can  the  disclosure  of  it  to  you,  my  own 
darling;  an  impulse  that  I  have  always  in- 
dulged, even  at  the  time  when  you  were  a  little 
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things  and  used  to  sit  io  my  lap,  and  kiss  my 
cheek,  and  ran  your  fingers  through  my  gray 
locks*     Do  you  remember  those  happy  days  ? 

Your  horse  quite  provoked  me  to-day. 
Would  you  believe  it,  the  ungrateful  animal 
went  neighing,  prancing,  and  galloping,  through 
the  paddock,  in  as  great  gaiety  as  if  his  mis- 
tress had  been  here  ?  He  made  me  angry ;  but 
I  consoled  myself  by  thinking  that  you  would, 
at  no  remote  period^  I  hope,  repay  him  for 
his  ingratitude  by  a  daily,  and  long  gallop  over 
the  downs. 

I  had  intended  not  to  have  said  a  word 
about  these  things  in  my  letter,  but,  somehow 
or  other,  they  have  all  slipped  out.  But  do 
not  be  uneasy  at  what  I  have  told  you,  dearest 
Gusty  —  only  never  foi^et  us.  Let  us  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing,  that  you  think  of  us, 
miss  us,  and  long  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  satis- 
fied, until  you  are  again  in  our  arms. 
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Lady  Delaward  behaved  to  us  with  a  kind- 
ness and  affection  never  to  be  forgotten;  her 
lord,  also,  left  nothing  undone  to  cheer  our 
spirits,  but  Lord  Nottingham's  considerate  at- 
tention, if  possible,  surpassed  theirs.     He  was 
so  gentle,  so  steady,  never  in  a  hurry,  as  most 
young  men  always  are;  never  betraying  symp- 
toms of  impatience  at  hearing  long  stories  from 
old  people.    Why,  would  you  believe  it,  Gusty, 
he  not  only  let  your  mother  and   I  tell  him 
every  anecdote   about  your  childhood, — and 
you  know  we  have  a  precious  long  collection, 
— but  he  continually,  spontaneously,  asked  as 
fresh  questions  ?     Yes,  he   is   indeed  a  most 
amiable  man,  and  delightful  companion.   What 
a  husband  he  will  make !     How  I  wish  that 

you I  forgot  what  I  was  going  to  write, 

my  child;  but  my  memory,  never  of  the  best, 
begins  to  fail  me  of  late. 

Thank  Lord  Nottingham  for  all  his  affec- 
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tionate  kindness  to  us.     Ah,  Gusty,  why  have 

jou  left  us  ? 

Your  letters  do  not  satisfy  us ;  they  do  not 
contain  those  outburstings  of  happiness  that 
we  looked  for,  to  console  us  for  your  absence, 
flow  is  this,  my  child?  Your  mother  says, 
that  it  proceeds  from  a  delicacy  on  your  part, 
of  not  appearing  too  happy  away  from  us. 
And  now  I  remember  it,  my  Gusty,  I  have 
often  and  often  wondered  why  you  seemed  so 
Tery  cold  to  Lord  Annandale,  just  at  the  last. 
Was  it  that  you  found,  when  the  time  of  part- 
ing drew  near,  that  you  loved  us  better  than 
you  had  fancied,  and  could  not  reconcile  your 
mind  to  leaving  your  poor  old  doting  father 
and  mother  ?  Yes !  it  must  have  been  this 
thought  that  caused  your  sadness.  Bless  you 
for  it,  a  thousand  times,  my  heart's  darling ! 
I  at  once  suspected  this ;  and,  to  save  you  from 
the  pain  of  separation,  I  offered  Lord  Annan- 


our  ijroposal.      Vom 

because  he  wished  t' 

in  order  to  accnstoi 

Perb^  it  wag  bo. 

child,  have  learned  i 

we  have  not  acqair«i 

I  promised,  irbe 

leave  half  the  paper 

find  I  have  nearly  fl] 

said  half  what  my  hea 

you,  my  precious  chtl 

your  fond  fether, 
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FROM  THE  COUNTESS  OF  VERNON  TO  THE 
COUNTESS  OF  ANNAN  DALE. 

Your  father  has  told  you,  my  most  beloved 
Augusta,  how  sadly  we  miss  you.      I  try  to 
comfort  him,  by  the  prospect  of  our  soon  meet- 
ing ;  but  my  efforts  have  not  been  successful. 
I  forgot  my  own  regrets,  in  endeavouring  to 
800th  his  ;  yet  I,  too,  my  precious  child,  miss 
your  sweet  and  joyous  face  every  hour,  as  we 
miss  the  sun  when  his  bright  beams  no  longer 
cheer  us.     I  find  myself  continually  in  your 
room,  once     so    gay,   and    now   so    desolate. 
Your  bed,  with  the  pillow  on  which,  from  in- 
fancy, your  dear  head  has  rested — how  sad  does 
it  make  me  to  look  on  it  now !     Your  writing- 
table,    your   tambour -frame,   your   harp  and 
piano,   all,  all  remind  me  that  you,  the  dear 
presiding  spirit  which  animated  them,  are  far 
away. 

▼OL.  II.  B 


miiiht  o'ct  reconciled  to  this  ^ 

it  iS;  it  has  fallen  heavily  u 

neglect  your  poor  pensione 

increase  of  good-will  towa] 

hold  from  obsenring  how  mc 

with  us  in  our  regret  for  yc 
and  bless  my  precious  chil< 

attached  mother, 

Francbs  Ai 


MISS   MONTRESSOR  TO 

D£  VILLEB 
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moral  character,  and  for  a  strict  decorum  of 
nuuraer  peculiar  to  the  noblesse  of  this  country 
Mm  a  clumsy  imitation  and  gross  exaggera- 
tioo  of  continental  manners  had  been  adopted. 
Some,  however^  of  these  ladies  have  been  to 
call  on  Lady  Annandale ;  and  have  impressed 
me  with  a  respect  for  them,  if  not  with  any 
winner  sentiment*  One,  the  Duchess  of  Fitz- 
nlter,  was  announced  the  other  day,  when 
wtre  amie  la  Comtesse  Hohenlinden  was  re- 
dining  in  the  bergirej  in  the  boudoir  of 
Augusta,  exhibiting  her  pretty  feet  and  well- 
tarned  ankles  to  two  of  her  attending  beaux^ 
bjT  placing  them  in  a  more  elevated  posture 
thin  modesty  sanctions. 

This  freedom  of  manner,  this  abandon  and 
hmezatteTj  so  peculiar  to  notre  frau  graf'inn, 
tlways  brings  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  Augusta ; 
who  utft  constrained  and  silent,  to  the  no  small 
imosement   of  the   comtesse^  who  delights  in 


ing  noire  amie  la  comt 
apparently,  at  her  eag 
her  cheek  grow  red  g 
exposed  ankles  so  oste 
the  tabouret. 

Notre  comtetse,  wh 
she  is  in  trh  mauvaiae 
in  which  the  Duchen 
determined,  with  that 
one  of  her  distinguiahi 
shock  still  more  the  d 
We  had  been  converni 
and  the  alarming  ravan 
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fancy  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  become 
at  once  emancipated  from  all  the  absurd  con- 
ventional restramts  of  etiquette,  and  what  you, 
mesdames^  call  decorum !  How  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  lead  a  life  like  that  so  agreeably 
described  by  Boccacio,  as  having  been  passed 
by  him  and  his  friends  during  the  peste  at 
Florence !  Ever  since  I  read  it,  I  have  longed 
to  find  myself  in  a  similar  position." 

The  Duchess  of  Fitzwalter  absolutely  crim- 
soned, and  Augusta  became  agitated  with 
shame  and  indignation ;  while  noire  amie 
looked  archly  at  her  beaux,  and  triumphantly 
at  me,  directing  our  attention  to  the  obvious 
discomposure  of  our  hostess  and  her  visitor ; 
who,  probably,  will  not  seek  to  cultivate  Au- 
gusta's acquaintance  after  this  echantillon  of 
the  society  she  keeps,  for  there  was  a  proud 
reserve  in  her  demeanour,  as  she  withdrew, 
that  indicated  some  such  determination. 


Ia<ly,  M  ho  every  wliere  repre 
matJLSsadey    bete,   et  stupide. 
imputed    defects,    however, 
removed;    but  the  position 
placed  is  one  so  peculiar  a 
that  it  throws  a  constraint 
vivacity  and  gracefulness  of 
induces  the  adoption  of  a  re 
foreign  to  her  disposition^ 

The  extreme  youth  of  Lac 
her  total  inexperience  of  fi 
have  enabled  her  lord  to  ni 
usually  granted  to  all  wives- 
their  female  acquaintance. 
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calculated  to  be  advantageous  to  her  morals. 

Ai^ta,  having  no  power  of  excluding  such 

unrelcome   guests,    entrenches   herself  in   a 

proud  reaerre,  which,    instead    of  banishing 

Aem  from  her  house,  produces  no  other  effect 

thin  that  of  unmitigated  dislike  to  her  whom 

they  affect  to  consider  and  treat  as  a  mere 

cipher,  a  spoiled  and  capricious  child,  whom, 

fer  the  sake  of  her  husband,  they  tolerate* 

Her  ibndnesB  for  Lord  Annandale's  boy  they 
ridicule  as  the  entichement  of  a  girl  for  a  new 
plaything;  and  her  assumption  of  the  gravity 
and  reserve  becoming  the  matronly  character, 
as  a  whim  of  the  moment.  They,  none  of  them, 
ocmiprehend  her :  how  should  they — beholding 
W  only  through  the  felse  medium  of  their 
prgndices,  and  of  their  offended  vanity  ?  But 
I,  who  have  seen  her  in  her  happy  home,  the 
idol  of  her  parents  and  the  friends  of  her 
yoathy  know  how  warm,  how  affectionate  is 


mma;    tiMi,.|,l„i,io,|   / 

droop  and  ikde  in  a  ta 

One    of  yoor  coui 

phine,  enn  thongk   , 

iKf  convent  op  jmuJi 

"•mage,  would  qniot 

aondy  retain,  tbe  prM 

maiam.    IToIre  eomltu, 

«»on  find  tieniMlve.  « 

fmu  FranfoU,   nmmB 

"ere  not  inited  to  hep  ta 

wepB  the  deap  frienda  c 

pefliapa,  this  dpcnmstano 
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cover  and  take  advantage  of,  might  save  much 
domestic  annoyance.  But  Englishmen  are,  for 
the  most  part,  so  totally  devoid  of  tact,  and 
so  wholly  absorbed  in  their  selfishness^  that 
they  seldom  adopt  a  system  calculated  to  give 
them  more  than  a  temporary  empire  over  the 
minds  of  their  wives,  and  still  more  seldom 
do  they  use  that  empire  wisely. 

Adieu,  belle  et  bonne!     Croyez  toujours  a 
Vamitii  de  voire  Caroline 


THE    MARQUESS   OF    NOTTINGHAM   TO 
EDWARD  MORDAUNT,  ESQ. 

My  dear  Mordaunt, — I  have  read  the  pub- 
lication to  which  you  referred  me;*  though, 

*  The  leUers  of  Mr.  Mordaunt,  having  little  connexion 
with  the  conduct  of  the  story,  do  not  appear. 

e2 


|)r()n()uiH'iiiLi-  the  criticism 
partial  and  unjust,  and  thin! 
writer.  There  is  no  surer  cri 
of  a  man  than  by  bis  criticisi 
is  almost  always  allied  to  ir 
as  is  malevolence  to  that  sp 
termed  literary  acumen,  whic 
sessor  to  detect  and  exaggei 
a  work,  while  be  remains  tc 
its  merits. 

A  critic  gifted  with  superi< 
will  be  more  inclined  to  len 
because  he  is  above  envy ;  b 
intelligence  will  ever  be  pr< 
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success  on  his  more  fortunate  contemporaries, 
reminding  one  of  the  truth  of  the  old  rhymer's 
lines, — 

'<  AathoTS  turn  critics  when  of  fame  they're  foiled. 
As  wine  to  vinegar  oft  turns  when  spoiled/' 

You  observed^  I  am  sure,  the  great  im- 
portance he  attaches  to  style,  which  he  seems 
to  think  more  important  than  matter.  Now^ 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  style  of  an  author  than  to  his  thoughts, 
is  like  regarding  a  woman  for  her  dress  more 
than  for  her  person.  Style,  like  dress,  should 
be  appropriate,  and  not  detract  attention  from 
what  it  was  meant  to  adorn. 

You  say  that  you  felt  disappointed  in ; 

that  he  is  less  brilliant  than  his  works  prepared 
you  to  expect  to  find  him.  This  remark  I  have 
heard  applied  to  every  literary  man  of  our  day ; 
with  what  justice  I  wiU  not  stop  to.  inquire. 


pku^iJi't  '.       U  it  iiot,   : 
perused  the  secret  tlioo 
piratioos  poured   forth 
dressed  to  the  mindg,  u 
men?     Hov  rnneh  mor 
give  forth  his  sentimeat 
to  his  most  intimate  Mi 
work,  we  make  acquaint 
mind  of  its  creator,  free 
imposed  by  «)DTentional 
not  influenced  by  bis  coui 
by  the  sound  of  his  Toii 
cravat;  all  of  which  friv< 
our  iudarm^n*  nf  t-i—     - 
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with  his  secret  thoughts ;  we  become  gratified 
by  finding  in  ourselves  a  sympathy  with  his 
feelings;  and  we  quit  his  productions  with 
self-complacency^  because  delighted  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  elevated  sentiments  they  have 
awakened  in  us. 

We  encounter  the  man  who  has  conferred 
upon  us  these  benefits :  we  are  surprised  and 
disappointed  at  finding  that  he  gives  us  only 
the  ordinary  topics  of  the  day ;  and  even  those, 
perhaps,  are  delivered  with  the  reserve  which 
the  conventions  of  society  impose,  or  with  the 
flippancy  that  the  exhilaration  of  gay  com- 
panionship occasionally  produces. 

His  appearance,  manner,  or  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  is  not  precisely  what  we  expected ; 
for  people  always  form  an  idea  of  an  author, 
and  are  apt  to  be  displeased  when  he  is  found 
to  be  dissimilar  to  it.  The  cut  of  his  coat, 
fashion  of  his  waistcoat,  tie  of  his  cravat^  or 
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colour  of  bis  gloves,  may,  as  I  before  said, 
give  offence,  and  direct  against  bis  person  the 
raillery  of  those  who,  perhaps,  bave  most 
loudly  praised  bis  works. 

Absurd  as  these  remarks  may  appear,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  true.  Often  have  I  known 
such  unworthy  trifles  as  some  of  these  I  have 
described  produce  dislike,  nay,  injustice.  An 
author  comes  into  society,  often  tired  and 
jaded  from  writing,  to  discbarge  some  duty 
imposed  by  politeness ;  or  simply  to  unbend 
bis  mind,  its  force  and  depth  being  reserved 
solely  for  his  study.  In  bis  works  is  seen  the 
profound,  but  clear  stream  of  bis  unbroken 
thoughts;  but  in  society  an  occasional  ripple 
only  is  perceived,  that  but  faintly  indicates  the 
vigour,  the  majesty,  of  the  under- current. 
The  conversation  of  even  the  most  distin- 
guished writer  is  ever,  more  or  less,  influenced 
by  the  persons   around  him ;  and,   like  the 
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chameleon,  it  too  often  takes  the  hue  of  the 
nearest  object.  He  adopts^  perhaps,  this  par* 
ticular  tone,  not  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
his  own  thoughts,  for  they  attain  publicity 
through  the  channel  of  his  writings,  but  in 
the  idea  of  suiting  the  moral  calibre  and  tem- 
per of  the  often  uncongenial  circle  in  which 
he  finds  himself.  Hence  the  disappointment 
experienced  by  those  who,  having  known  the 
author  only  by  his  works,  find  the  man,  how- 
ever agreeable  or  even  brilliant,  possessed  of, 
seemingly,  very  disproportioned  powers. 

I  have  been  writing  to  you  about  critics, 
style,  and  authors,  as  if  my  mind  were  per- 
fectly at  ease  :  never  was  it  less  so,  and  I  have 
trifled  on  these  subjects  to  escape  from  oTie 
that  engrosses  every  thought,  every  feeling. 
Strange  that,  conscious  as  I  am  of  the  hope- 
lessness, the  madness  of  the  passion  that  con- 
sumes me,  I  cannot  conquer  it.     In  flight  alone 


believe  all  the  follies 
victtmB ;  yet  am  I  m 
that  any  man  of  bono 
flaence,  betray  the  won 
guilt  and  shame.  I  h 
wildest  dreams  of  paw 
the  possibility  of  trmm 
Nay,  more;  frail  and  s 
of  man,  1  have  never 
such  a  result.  She,  pn 
is,  might  look  witfa  tl 
sentiment  she  has  giren 
as  that  whieh  angels  are 
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shall  this  heart  be  laid  bare  to  her  who  rules 
it ;  for,  if  I  dare  not  seek  her  compassion,  I 
would  not  incur  her  contempt,  by  such  an 
unhallowed  avowal. 

Ever,  my  dear  Mordaunt, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nottingham. 


FROM  LA  MARQUISE  DE  VILLEROI  TO 
MISS  MONTRESSOR. 

Chers  Caroline, — your  last  letter  has  given 
me  great  pain.  How  dreadful,  that  De  Carency 
should  have  proved  himself  in  every  way  so 
vile !  How  base  must  that  man  be,  who  be- 
trays tlie  errors  to  which  his  own  duplicity 
gave  birth  !  I  could  forgive  his  betrayal  of  my 
indiscretion,  as,  grace  d  Dieu  !  I  have  escaped 


I  tol<l  Florestan,  yt 
wretch's  conduct.  H( 
heard  that  De  Carencj 
elate  of  extreme  porert 
and  crimes  had  redaoi 
wholly  abandoned  hj  hit 
di^;raced,  and  was  ban 
such  was  the  change  w 
dissolute  life  he  has  led. 
were  dead!  forheisalwa 
me,  and  ezponng  you,  •! 
BO  to  do. 

How  delightful  it  mui 
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the  coinfort  of  shutting  up  such  a  man  as  this, 
and  so  effecting  two  good  purposes :  the  first, 
that  of  preventing  his  giving  publicity  to  the 
secret  he  knows ;  and  the  second,  the  preclud- 
ing him  from  further  disgracing  his  &mily* 
Yes,  those  times  were,  indeed,  infinitely  pre* 
ferable  to  these,  when  one  cannot  shut  up  even 
a  worthless  menial,  unless  the  law  so  will  it. 
All  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  la  noblesse 
are  destroyed  ;  and,  except  for  the  pleasure  of 
having  a  coronet  emblazoned  on  one's  carriage 
and  plate,  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  a  title.    What  a  sad  state  of  things ! 

I  like  the  conduct  of  your  little  romantic 
friend.  Lady  Annandale,  very  much,  in  this 
affiur  of  the  disclosure ;  for  her  romanticism 
seems  to  spring  from  the  heart,  and  not  the 
head,  qui  fait  toute  la  difference.  I  value  hers 
the  more,  as  here,  ricole  romantique  is  founded 
on  the  imagination;  it  is  an  effervescence  of 


wiio  have*  tlu'  least  real  fe 
you,  an  contraire,  the  roman 
from  the  heart. 

Such  a  woman  could  not 
ing  to  A^  notions,  with  a  i 
band;  and  half  the  women 
particularly  Englishwomen, 
in  their  own  way,  a  speciefl 
is — if  you,  ma  c/iire,  will  pei 
comparison — like  that  of  a 
determines  to  appease  his  ap 
viands  only,  which,  not  bein 
he  refuses  to  accept  any  sa 
accepts,  murmurs  at  the  disa 


I*  11 


i» 
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Lady  ADoandale  would  require  such  a  man 
for  a  husband  as  you  describe  Lord  Nottingham 
to  be;  and,  having  missed  him  (a  sad  mis- 
take I),  will  probably  be  consoled  by  having  him 
for  a  friend,  until  she  finds  that  friendship  be- 
tween a  beautiful  young  woman  and  a  highly 
gifted,  sentimental  man,  is  rather  a  dangerous 
experiment.  She  will  love  him;  and,  being 
romanesque,  this  sentiment,  instead  of  recon- 
ciling her  to  her  destiny,  will  make  her  more 
than  ever  dissatisfied  with  it.  With  some 
women,  love  and  crime  seem  inseparable.  She 
will  first  fear  him  she  loves,  then  herself,  and, 
afterwards,  all  that  seems  to  encourage  the  sen- 
timent, until  she  has  rendered  her  lover  un- 
happy, and  herself  miserable. 

Women  like  your  friend  were  not  born  to 
bestow,  or  enjoy  happiness,  except  in  the  legiti- 
mate way;  consequently,  J  fear  all  your  schemes 
will  but  tend  to  increase  her  discomforts,  unless 
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you  could  persuade  her  caro  sposo  to  die,  and 
80  leave  her  honourably  free  to  wed  Lord  Not- 
tingham.  Even  then,  I  doubt  her  being  happy. 
She  would  y  the  moment  her  good   lord  was 
gathered  to  his  ancestors,  begin  to  find  out  that 
she  had  not  been  so  aimable  to  him  as  she 
might  have  been.     Forgetting  all  his  defecti, 
she  would  magnify  her  own ;  endow  the  dear 
deceased   with  all  manner  of  good   qualities, 
andy  because  she  could  not  love  him  while  he 
lived,  mourn  for  him,  when  dead,  with  an  ob- 
stinacy  that  might  lead  her  to  shut  out  the 
future  consolations  of  a  more  fortunate  unioD. 
I  have  seen  one  or  two  examples  of  this 
folly,  in  women  precisely  of  the  same  character 
and  temperament  as  you  describe  Lady  Annan- 
dale  to  possess  —  people  who,  not  finding  i^ 
possible  to  be  happy  in  their  own  way,  refo*^ 
to  be  so  in  any  other.     Now,  I  am  one  of  thos« 
practical  people  who,  eager  for  happiness, 
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even  its  semblance  (which  often  does  nearly  as 
▼ell— on  the  same  principle,  that  the  portrait 
oft  loFer  consoles  us,  in  some  degree^  for  his 
absence),  gnsf  at  every  substitute  that  offers 
to  replace  the  rarely  attainable  and  unalloyed 
good.  The  result  is,  that  I  seldom  torment 
others,  and  never  myself. 

I  wish  you  could  infuse  a  little  of  my 
philosophy  into  the  mind  of  Lady  Annandale, 
and  then  all  might  be  well.  Nay,  I  know 
not,  ehere  Caroline,  if  you  also  have  not  oc- 
casion for  some  portion  of  it,  notwithstand- 
ing your  imagined  proficiency  in  the  science. 
Tour  philosophy  is  not,  I  can  already  begin 
to  perceive,  a  very  practical  one ;  or,  if  so, 
is  more  exercised  towards  others  than  self. 
With  all  the  advantages  of  travel,  and  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  society  on  the  Continent, 
you  have  never  been  able  to  master  the  effects 
of  an  atrabilarious  temperament,  peculiar  to 
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your  nation,  that  leads  them  to  Tiew  all  eti 
noiTf  whenever  events  begin  to  turn  contrary 
to  their  expectations  or  desires. 

A  year  in  the  country,  with  some  man  who 
loved  you,  and  whom  you  loved,  with  a  few 
romanesque  female  neighbours,  would  con- 
vert you  into  a  sentimentalist  de  la  premihe 
force;  repenting  past  errors  as  if  they  were 
crimes  of  the  deepest  die,  and  atoning  for 
them  by  every  future  step,  with  scrupulous 
goodness:  while  I,  who  am  a  true  optimist, 
would  take  all  things  as  the  inevitable  course 
of  events,  which,  as  I  could  not  control,  I 
would  support  with  gaiety.  I  am  aware  thst 
I  am  indebted  to  my  country  for  the  happy 
mercurial  temperament  that  assists  my  philo- 
sophy ;  and  I  am  grateful  for  it.  I  am  inte^ 
rupted,  to  examine  my  dress  for  a  ball  to- 
night. Toujours  a  vous, 

DfiLPHiNB,  Marquise  db  Villeboi. 
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MISS  MONTRESSOR  TO  LA  MARQUISE 
DE  VILLEROI. 

MiLLB  remerdmens,  chire  Delphine,  for  the 
charming  robe  you  have  sent  me.  It  reflects 
inmoar  on  your  taste,  and  on  the  talent  of  that 
empress  of  couturOres,  Victorine,  who  has  sur- 
puied  herself  on  this  occasion.  This  jolie  robe 
dt  bal  looks  as  if  made  by  the  touch  of  the 
magical  wand  of  some  beneficent  fairy,  for  aCen- 
drillon  to  figare  in.  It  arrived  without  being  the 
least  chiffanne,  gr&ce  i  monsieur  Vambassadeur 

dt  France  J  whose  frequent  couriers  and  roomy 
de^MUch-bags  are  very  utiles  to  us  ladies.  In- 
deed, so  frequently  have  I  profited  by  them  of 
late,  that  I  begin,  for  the  first  time,  to  under- 
itind  the  necessity  of  having  such  official 
dignitaries  in  our  capitals  —  a  necessity  I  have 
hitherto  rather  been  inclined  to  question. 

VOL.  II.  V 


Ai)r(>p(>s  (Ics  Amf)(tss(Li 

of  France  has  lately  be< 

Due  de ;  and  his  r 

frigid  as  to  make  me  feel 
of  my  compatriots.  You 
enthusiastically  he  used 
Anglais,  ces  bans  Anglan 
pitaliers,  si  prevenans,  qu 
attaches  et  divoues.  Eh 
you  believe  it,  le  ban  dm 
no  longer  an  ambassadc 
balls,  and  recherchi  din 
before  he  had  been  in  tl 
as  a  private  individual ;  ai 
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permitted  him  to  eDJoy,  umnolested,  all  the 
advantages  of  a  strict  iricognito. 

**  What  can  we  do?"  asks  one  lady,  whose 
doors  used  to  fly  open  at  his  approach  in  the 
palmy  days  of  his  diplomatic  splendour.  '*  It 
is  very  embarrassing ;  we  see  so  much  of  the 
present  ambassador!*' 

She  speaks  the  truth;  her  ladyship  might 
say  thus  of  every  past,  present,  and  future  one 
who  gives  yS^e*. 

*'  The  actual  people  might  take  it  amiss, 
were  we  to  shew  any  attention  to  the  due." 

•  "  It  really  is  unpleasant  having  the  due 
here  at  this  moment, '^  says  another  of  his 
ci-devant  friends. 

**  It  betrays  a  want  of  tact  under  present 
circumstances/'  adds  a  third. 

I  have  observed,  that  people  who  return  to 
a  place  in  altered  circumstances  are  always 
considered  to  display  this  deficiency ;  and  excite 


those  who  once  wep 
accustomed  to  it,  and 
property. 

Each  acquaintance 

was  feted  at  no  c 

some  unanswerable  rei 
bairassing  him  with  h 
rid  of  self-reproach  fo 
petulantly  censuring  tb 
for  thus  injudiciously  t 
siona  of  friendship.  P 
little  excuse  may  be  foi 
persons   in   the  freqnei 
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of  fashion  flocked,  is,  owing  to  some  alteration 
of  sovereign  or  govemment,  replaced  this  week 
by  one  of  totally  opposite  politics,  who  gives 
hia  fetes  also  to  the  same  individuals,  and,  pro- 
bably, in  the  same  house.  In  the  mean  time 
his  predecessor  shrinking  into  insignificance 
in  some  obscure  dwelling,  anxiously  awaits 
another  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  whose 
movements  have  of  late  become  so  rapid — 
owing,  probably,  to  the  introduction  of  railroads 
—  as  to  baffle  all  calculation. 

Pray,  tell  me  what  says  the  duc^  and  the 
Faubourg^  of  ces  chers  et  bons  Anglais  at  pre- 
sent? But  my  question,  at  least,  as  far  as 
regards  sa  setgneurie^  is  useless;  he  is  too 
comme  il  faut  et  digne  to  be  angry,  and  too 
distrait  even  to  remember  what  his  good  and 
noble  heart  would  fain  forget. 

My  little  friend.  Lady  Annandale,  is  caught 
in  the  wily  archer.  Love's  net^  past  doubt^  and, 


oner  fairly  r!iui;lit ;  n 
in  the  toils  of  a  fowl. 
more  in  the  meshes 
hen  freedom. 

There  are  momeDl 
pity  for  this  lowly  and 
tore,  that  I  could  yet 
niy  own  schemes  to 
Ay,  you  may  smile  at 
phine,  knowing  how  I 
against  soft  emotions  n 
and  Tictim  of  —  a  ril 
though  she  may,  by  c 
pelied  to  enact  the  r6 
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the  sentiment  is  called  love ;  the  old  reserve  it 
nil  for  themselves^  and  it  is  named  selfishness  : 
the  change  is  merely  in  the  object  ;  the  prin- 
ciple is,  even  in  the  altered  state,  identical ; 
consequently,  I  compassionate,  and  never  blame, 
the  egotists  we  so  frequently  meet  with  in 
society.  Could  we  read  the  histories  of  their 
livesy  and  trace  the  events  that  led  to  this 
selfishness,  with  how  many  romances,  more 
touching  than  all  those  of  fiction,  should  we 
Become  acquainted !  By  how  many  pangs, 
occasioned  by  others,  have  they  been  tried ! 
before  closing  all  the  portals  of  the  heart,  they 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  place  of  the  expelled 
idols  with  one  equally  deceptive  and,  perhaps, 
equally  unworthy  —  self  ! 

While  others  love  us,  while  we  are  necessary 
to  their  happiness,  we  rarely  become  egotists. 
Should  we  not,  then,  pardon  those  unhappy 
beings  who,  with  hearts  yearning  with  afiec- 


ladies  to  cherish  par 

cats,  and  elderly  ge 

ttmocent  attachmeotc 

on  this  subject;  nuni 

only  smile,  or,  worse, 

tioDB  on  it ;   bo  I  wili 

Apropot,  imt  de  bi 

how  is  U  bon  margm 

^nis  as  ever  with  mad 

madame  la  comtette  as 

deperle,  et  autret  beUa 

faite,  as  men  will  be  ino 

as  charming  as  ma  eHen 
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poraries.  There  is  something  revolting  in  the 
sort  of  society  to  which  a  man  is  exposed  in 
those  liaisons  with  meretricious  beauties.  Well 
may  it  be  said  that  gallantry,  like  misfortune, 
brings  one  acquainted  with  strange  companions. 
How  di^usting  to  think  of  the  brothers,  cousins, 
and  friends,  of  unknown  lives,  unguessable  pro- 
fessions, and  unpronounceable  names,  to  whom 
he  must  be  civil ;  and  the  mothers,  aunts,  and 
sisters,  to  whom  he  must  be  polite !  Do  you 
not  remember  with  horror  the  woful  change 
that  came  over  your  cousin,  the  Due  de  Har- 
fleur's  manners,  after  he  had  passed  a  few 
months  in  the  society  of  some  favourite  sultana 
of  this  class?  The  laissez  oiler  of  his  conversa- 
tion, interlarded  with  phrases  totally  new  and 
incomprehensible  to  our  ears;  the  indolent 
lounging,  a  la  sultan^  on  every  sofa  within 
his  reach,  and  the  nonchalance  with  which 
he  permitted  us  to  ring  the  bell,  pick  up  our 

p2 
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fans  if  they  dropped,  negligent  <^  performiDg 
any  of  the  mille  petits  services,  cntprh  des 
dames,  which  every  well-bred  man  is  too  happy 
to  fulfil.    Ohy  I  shall  never  forget  it ! 

By  the  by,  cMre  amie,  yon  would  be  not 
a  little  shocked;  could  you  but  witness  the 
free-and-easy  style  of  the  men  of  fashion 
here.  It  positively  amounts  to  insolence ;  yet 
they  do  not  mean  it.  No,  they  only  mean  to 
be  at  their  ease ;  but  this  precludes  any  well- 
bred  woman  from  feeling  at  hers,  in  their 
society.  They  are  at  once  nonchalani  and 
familiar ;  make  no  ceremony  of  talking  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  political  questions  of 
the  day,  their  hunting  or  shooting,  or,  in  fact, 
all  that  peculiarly  concerns  themselves ;  rarely, 
if  ever,  introducing  those  topics  which  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  most  agreeable  to 
women. 

The  Comtesse  Hohenlinden  told  mc,  that 
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liere  the  ladies  are  bbliged  to  study  the  tastes 

and  pursuits  of  the  gentlemen,  in  order  to  find 

&?oar  in  the  eyes  of  those  lords  of  the  creation. 

Is  not  this  a  dreadful  degradation  to  our  sex .' 

Only  fancy  women  talking  of  horses,  and  not 

ooly  talking  of,   but  visiting   them   in   their 

stables!      Fancy  their   betting,   and  keeping 

books  in  which  are  entered  not  les  douces  pensies 

de$  datneSf  but  the  wagers  they  have  made,  and 

the  odds  pour  et  centre  I    This  would  not  be 

believed  in  France ;  mais  cest  un  fait^  je  vous 

j«re. 

Here,  a  lady  who  wishes  to  captivate,  relies, 
not  on  her  charms,  but  on  her  tact,  and  the 
weakness  to  which  it  is  to  be  opposed.  Is  the 
man  who  is  to  be  won  apolitician  ? — she  reads  all 
his  speeches,  an  operation  painful  and  imprac- 
ticable to  all  save  one  impelled  by  a  pre- 
dominant motive.  She  does  more, —  she  suc- 
ceeds in  remembering  some  portions  of  them, 


The  only  chance 
number  of  competitor 
If  a  mui  ie  devoti 
who  wish  to  please  I 
with  admiratioa  for  t 
dote  on  horses ; "  they 
cover^ide ;  they  pat  tl 
aDimaU,"  and  praise 
maaters.  Nay,  exam 
their  donning  scarlet 
necks,  to  attract  sonu 
If  a  man  be  fond 
lady  who  aspires  to  w 
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pennaded  him  that  he  is  the  only  Romeo  alive, 
she  hopes  to  be  selected  as  his  Juliet. 

Military  men  are  courted,  by  the  female 
aspirants  flocking  to  reviews,  and  doting  on 
martial  music.  Yachters  are  vanquished  by 
delicate  women,  who  tremble  at  the  bare  idea 
of  a  storm,  and  turn  pale  at  a  high  wave, 
declaring,  that  '^  they  are  nowhere  so  happy  as 
at  sea  ;**  that  **  a  yacht  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  a  house,  and  a  sailor's  life  the  most  agreeable 
thing  in  the  world,  except  that  of  being  his 
wife.** 

It  b  thus  that  ladies  in  England  administer  to 
the  weaknesses  of  the  ''  sterner  sex,"  and  subju- 
gate them  (apropos  of  the  word  subjugate,  a  man 
aud,  two  days  ago,  that  subjugate  and  conjugate 
were  synonymous);  while  you,  in  la  belle  France, 
exact  that  deferential  homage  which  is  woman's 
due,  and  to  which  she  cannot  resign  her  claims, 
without  being  guilty  of  a  want  of  respect  towards 
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her  whole  sex.  I  attribute  the  mauvaise  manure 
of  the  Englishmen  of  fashion  to  the  want  of 
dignity  of  the  women. 

The  long  war  took  so  many  men  away,  that, 
owing  to  their  scarcity,  they  became  more  in 
demand,  and  the  claimants  were  so  numeroas, 
that  the  claimed  grew  saucy.     This,  I  imagine, 
first  led  to  the  unnatural  system  of  the  men 
being  courted  instead  of  courting ;  a  practice  to 
which  they  have  now  become   so  used,  that 
I  know  not  how  it  is  ever  to  be  eradicated. 
A  French  grisette  would  expect —  ay,  and  exact, 
too  —  more  attention  than  a  London  fine  lady 
dreams  of  meeting  from  the  men  of  her  circle. 

Am  I  not  a  voluminous,  if  not  a  luminous 
correspondent?  One  thing  I  am  sure  I  am, 
and  that  is,  cliere  Delphine's  afiectionate  friend, 

Carolimb  Moktrbssor. 
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FROM   LA   MARQUISE   DE   VILLEROI  TO 
MISS  MONTRESSOR. 

Your  apperfu  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  your  country,  ckire  Caroline, 
interests  me  exceedingly,  though  it  excites  in 
me  no  desire  to  become  a  denizen  de  VAngh' 
terre,  I  was  not  prepared  to  expect  such  a 
total  want  of  retenue  in  the  circle  denominated, 
par  excellence^  fashionable. 

The  English,  who  never  do  any  thing  by 
halves,  have,  it  appears,'  exaggerated  our 
French  freedom  and  ease  de  societe,  just  as 
barbarously  as  they  do  our  modes ;  which  they 
so  caricature,  that  Herbault  declares  he  never 
can  recognise  the  original  model  of  the  chefs- 
(Tcetivre  he  sends  to  your  metropolis,  in  the 
vile  imitations  of  them  which  he  sees  on  some 
dame  AnglaisCy  who,  fresh  from  her  native  isle, 
visits  his  magazine. 
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Liberty  has  degenerated  into  license  with 
the  society  you  describe — not  an  unusual  eyent : 
but  this  is  an  evil  that  carries  its  own  remedy ; 
for  license  is  always  certain,  sooner  or  later, 
to  produce  a  reaction,  as  well  in  morals  as  in 
politics.  I  should,  consequently,  not  feel  soi^ 
prised  at  hearing,  in  a  few  years,  that  the 
violation  des  bienseances  et  de  la  pudeur  da 
mceurs  which  you  mention,  has  led  to  a  re- 
volution, or  reformation,  re-establishing  in 
England  a  puritanical  severity  of  manners 
similar  to  that  which  marked  the  times  of  the 
Protector  Cromwell. 

I  have  such  a  dislike  to  revolutions,  that 
I  would  deprecate  any  thing  that  tends  to  pro- 
duce them.  They  are  like  earthquakes^  which, 
if  they  overthrow  what  is  faulty,  also  destroy 
much  that  is  good ;  I,  therefore,  regret  the 
indecencies  that  sully  your  society^  because 
they  will,  probably,  lead  to  a  subversion  of 
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manners  quite  as  disagreeable  as  the  present 
are  objectionable. 

There  are  certain  anomalies  in  English 
manners,  that  strike  me  as  being  very  re- 
volting. I  refer  to  the  odious  publicity  of 
actions  for  breaches  of  conjugal  fidelity.  With 
us,  husbands  are  too  sufficiently  humiliated  by 
a  suspicion  of  the  bad  conduct  of  their  wives, 
and  shrink  from  taking  any  step  to  prove  it. 
Thus,  it  never  amounts  to  more  than  a  sus- 
picion, which  extends  no  further  than  their 
own  immediate  circle ;  and  the  suspected  in- 
dividuals so  conduct  themselves  in  society, 
that  no  symptom  of  indecorous  familiarity  is 
ever  apparent.  Hence,  public  decency  is  not 
violated ;  and,  consequently,  public  morals  are 
not  outraged,  however  private  ones  may  be 
sometimes  compromised. 

With  you,  how  different  is  the  case !     An 
injured  husband  in  England  gives  publicity  to 
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his  wife*8  shame,  and  his  own  dishonour:  be 
uncovers  his  domestic  wounds  as  b^gars  do 
their  sores;   perchance  to  excite  pity  some- 
times, but  disgust  always.    To  prove  the  in- 
jury he  has  sustained,  he  must  furnish  evi- 
dence of  the  affection  his  unhappy  wife  felt 
for  him  previously   to  her    dereliction    from 
virtue.    Thus,  the  sacred  privacy  of  conjugal 
love  is  unveiled  before  the  profane  and  gloating 
eyes  of  that  many-headed  monster  denominated 
*^  the  public."     Sentiments  of  affection,  and 
terms  of  endearment,  become  by-words  of  tbt 
coarsest  raillery  in  the  mouths  of  the  lowest 
aud  grossest  rabble.     Revolting  detaik  of  fiicts 
demonstrative  of  the  criminality  of  the  accused 
are  not  only  proclaimed  in  court,  but  pablisbed 
in  your  journals ;   until  all  England  and  the 
Continent    are    convinced    that    the   husband 
is  what,  with  us,  a  husband  would  rather  die 
than  avow  himself  to  be;    and  his  wife,  the 
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mother  of  his  innocent  children,  is  branded 
with  the  searing  iron  of  ignominy. 

How  a  proud  man,  or  a  man  of  honour, 
can  thus  expose  himself,  seems  wonderful; 
and  yet  such  examples  occur  continually  with 
you.  Yours  is  essentially  a  commercial  country ; 
and  every  thing,  however  sacred,  even  to  the 
affections,  are  viewed  with  a  reference  to  this 
national  peculiarity. 

Is  a  husband  wounded  in  the  tenderest 
point,  the  honour  of  his  wife,  he  seeks  redress 
by  an  action  against  her  seducer ;  and^  if  he 
establishes  her  guilt,  and  his  own  shame,  the 
taiw  adjudges  him  what  is  considered  the  full 
value  of  both,  mulcted  from  the  purse  of  the 
paramour. 

Are  a  fond  parent's  hopes  for  ever  blighted 
by  the  seduction  of  his  daughter,  he  appeals 
to  the  law  for  redress.  His  child's  frailty,  pre- 
viously known  but  to  a  few,  is  proclaimed  to 


I:-  ; 


i,<l  i 


ID  her  virgin  afl'eclions 
who  had  woD  tbem,  an 
she  flies  not  to  soUtude  t 
vows,  and  her  too  fond 
next  lawyer,  to  bring  i 
deceiver  for  a  breach  ol 
She  then  displays  everj 
ever  wrote  to  her;  rep 
of  love  he  ever  uttered 
a  pecuniary  compensati' 
wounded  heart. 

Confess,  ma   chire  < 
amplea  I  have  quoted  cA 
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^k  those  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  ever 
^ely  to  become  popular  in  France. 

Madame  ma  mire  has  lately  given  us  much 
inquietude  by  having  become  a  devotee,  and 
|>laced  herself  under  the  guidance  of  a  cer- 
tiin  P^re  Maubois;   a  Jesuit  more   remark- 
able for  a  covetousness  of  the  good  things  of 
this  world  than  for  a  conduct  likely  to  ensure 
those  of  the  next.     I  fear  he  may  induce  her 
to  make  a  will  in  his  favour ;  but  any  expose 
of  his  real  character,  on  our  parts,  would  only 
tend  to  render  her  more  disposed  towards  him, 
IS  she  is  more  self-willed  and  obstinate  than 

e?cr. 

Adieu^   ma  chhre    Caroline!  je    vous  em-- 

Irowf ,     Voire  affectionnee 

Delpuinb,  Marquise  de  Villeroi. 


I  AH  av  desespoir,  chire 
that  fe  pauvre  Florestan  hi 
I  always  knew  Madame 
un  pen  bite,  but  I  did  m 
folly  of  eaconraging  votrt 
extraTf^auce,  or  still  IcM 
profiting  by  it. 

This  is  a  trUte  affaire, 
embarrassing  in  its  const 
tan,  with  an  excellent  hea 
possible  head,  ^nd  eo, 
voire  mire,  has  become  a 
ressource  of  coaaettes.  wli 
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unhappily  for  Francey  bigotry  too  often  asnrps 
the  place  of  devotion  there.  I  like  not  the 
influence  le  Pere  Maubois  has  acquired  over 
her — nuds  quoifaire?  My  plan  would  be,  to 
praise  him  extravagantly  to  her ;  for,  prone  as 
she  is  to  opposition,  this  may  induce  her  to 
take  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  ulti- 
mately render  her  disgusted  with  him. 

The  newspapers  have  commenced  comment- 
ing on  Lord  Nottingham's  marked  attention 
to  Lady  Annandale.  Their  liaison  is  an- 
nounced as  an  established  fact,  though  neither 
of  them  have,  I  dare  say,  ever  contemplated 
foch  a  dino6ment  to  their  romantic  passion. 

Augusta  will,  probably,  never  see  these 
statements,  for  she  detests  scandal  too  much 
erer  to  look  into  those  journals  where  it  may 
be  found ;  and  her  adorer.  Lord  Nottingham, 
has  an  equal  aversion  from  it :  consequently, 
their   names  may  be   coupled  together,   and 
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the  most  injurious  insinuations  relative  to  them 
circulated  about  this  overgrown  metropolis, 
while  they  remain  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
amusement  which  such  statements  aflTord  to 
their  friends,  and  the  triumph  it  furnishes  to 
their  enemies. 

Lord  Annandale  will  not,  however,  be  left 
long  in  a  similar  state  of  ignorance  on  the  sub- 
ject. Some  half  dozen  dear  friends,  who  cannot 
bear  that  a  man  should  not  know  whatever 
must  inflict  pain,  will  write  him  anonymous 
letters  to  apprise  him  of  his  supposed  dis- 
honour. They  will,  probably,  send  him  the 
paragraphs  that  announce  the  mortifying  in- 
telligence ;  and  his  is  precisely  the  character 
to  be  most  irritated  by  this  publicity,  because 
his  vanity  is  more  intense  than  his  love,  and 
infinitely  more  vulnerable. 

Lord  Annandale  would  have  been  a  good 
man,  had  he  not  lived  too  much  in  the  heart* 
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less  circle  which  has  demoralised  bis  principles 
and  blunted  his  better  feelings;  leaving  his 
amour  propre,  with  its  mordinate  cravings  for 
indulgence,  sole  arbiter  of  his  own  actions, 
and  the  sole  criterion  by  which  he  judges  the 
conduct  of  others.  The  woman  who  would  ad- 
minister to  his  vanity  might  not  only  rule  him 
despotically,  but  would  find  in  him  a  kind  and 
affectionate  friend ;  for  his  disposition  is  good, 
and  his  nature  grateful :  but  she  who  wounded 
this  omnipotent  passion  would  lose  all  influence 
over  him^  and  meet  a  severe  censor  and  an 
implacable  judge. 

Augusta's  visible  indifference  has  deeply 
mortified  him  ;  and  so  soured  his  opinion  of 
her  character,  that  he  will  be  prone  to  give 
ear  to  chaises  against  her  which,  had  she  con- 
ciliated, instead  of  wounding  his  vanity,  he 
would  not  for  a  moment  entertain. 

This  state  of  their  relative  feelings  and  po- 

VOL.  II.  o 
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sitions  assists  my  project ;  and  the  convictio- 
that  Lady  Annandale  never  would  be  likeL 
to  feel  an  affection  for  her  lord,  nor  to  enj 
felicity  in  her  union  with  him,  reconciles 
to  the  scheme  of  dissolving  the  ill-i 
marriage ;  and  of  securing  for  myself  the  haatf 
band  who  cannot  form  her  happiness,  anc^ 
whose  happiness  she,  certainly,  does  not  con^ — 
stitute. 

Whenever  a  qualm  of  conscience  intrudes^ 
to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  the  means  I  em-^ 
ploy  to  accomplish  the  end  I  aim  at  be  justifi* 
able,  I  sooth  it  by  mental  vows  to  be  so  good 
and  irreproachable,  when  I  have  gained  the 
goal,  that  I  shall  atone  for  the  sins  committed 
by  the  way. 

Is  it  not  thus,  that  all  who  do  wrong  silence 
''  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  ? "  for  no 
one,  I  do  believe,  was  ever  yet  so  obdurate  of 
heart  as  to  meditate  a  perpetual  perseverance 
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in  crime.  Helcts  !  do  I  not  resemble  him  who, 
planged  in  guilt,  declared  that,  when  he  had 
acquired  a  certain  sum,  he  would  forsake  his 
eril  ways,  and  turn  honest? 

I  am  interrupted,  and  can  only  add,  that, 
whether  faulty  or  good,  I  shall  be  always, 

Chire  Delphine, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Caroline. 


MISS  MONTRESSOR  TO  LA  MARQUISE 
DE  VILLEROI. 

Ma  ch]^rb  Delphine, — I  owe  you  a  didom- 
magement  for  the  abstruse  essay,  sur  le$  mceurs 
Anglais,  I  inflicted  on  you  in  my  last  letter ;  and 
shall,  therefore,  treat  you  with  lighter  matter 
in  this. 
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''  The  fashionable  world/'  to  use  the  phrase 
of  the  papers^  has  been  thrown  into  a  state  of 
agreeable  excitement  by  the  unusaal  occurrence 
of  a  bal  costume,  which  has  put  into  requisition 
all  the  modistes,  couturiiresy  and  jewellers^  of 
this  vast  metropolis.  Travellers  have  been  con- 
sulted, books  of  costumes  referred  to,  and  all, 
save  the  means  of  furnishing  the  dresses,  been 
taken  into  grave  consideration. 

The  Comtesse  Hohenlinden  has  been  the 
presiding  patroness  of  this  fete ;  and  at  her 
house,  les  dames  les  plus  a  la  mode  have  met 
frequently,  to  consult,  demur,  and  decide,  on 
the  momentous  subject  of  their  dresses. 

Lady  Acid,  who  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  wit  on  the  strength  of  extreme  ill-nature  — 
which,  entre  nous  soit  dit^  in  London  is  con* 
tinually  mistaken  for  it  —  declares  that,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  hals  costumes  should  be 
encouraged  here,  as  they  compel  many  ladies 
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to  think  o£  character  who  had  long  forgotten 
the  advantages  of  such  a  possession ! 

"  How  novel  it  must  be  to  several  of  my 
friends,''  said  Lady  Acid,  *^  to  have  a  character 
even  for  one  night ! " 

*'  Why,  after  all,"  said  Lord  Charles  Brett- 
ville,  '^  they  have  done  so  long,  and  so  well, 
without  such  an  appendage,  that  it  would  be 
now  as  useless  as  the  long-exploded  pockets." 

*'  How  many  hearts,"  drawled  out  the  sen- 
timental Mrs.  Coningsby,  ''  beat  quicker  now, 
in  the  anticipation  of  conquests  to  be  achieved, 
or  chains  to  be  riveted,  or  truant  admirers  to 
be  regained " 

'^  Or  female  friends  to  be  mortified ! "  in- 
terrupted Lady  Acid. 

**  I  shall  go  as  a  Venetian  lady,"  said  the 
Marchioness  of  Eiderdown,  "  because  it  will 
enable  me  to  wear  the  whole  of  my  jewels." 
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'^  The  only  occasions  on  which  she  is  bril- 
liant," whispered  Lady  Acid  in  my  ear. 

"  I  shall  go  as  a  shepherdess/'  lisped  Lady 
Simper. 

''  Because  the  dress  will  display  at  once  the 
smallness  of  her  waist,  and  of  her  wit/'  added 
Lady  Acid  again. 

^f  I  shall  go  as  a  Swiss  peasant/'  said  Lady 
Mellicent. 

**  To  shew  her  legs/'  rejoined  her  friend, 
Lady  Acid. 

"  I  have  chosen  a  Greek  dress/'  observed 
Lady  Rawlinson. 

"  And  not  ill  chosen,  either/'  whispered 
Lady  Acid,  "  if  all  we  hear  of  her  gaming  pro- 
pensities be  true." 

^'  I  mean  to  personate  a  Magdalen/'  said 
Mrs.  Walton,  **  with  my  hair  falling  on  ray 
shoulders." 
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'*  Are  you  not  afraid  of  people's  thinking 
the  character  too  appropriate  ?  "  asked  her  last 
discarded  admirer. 

*'  My  dress  shall  be  that  of  a  Roman  em- 
press/' said  Lady  Easy. 

^'  Messalina,  I  suppose/'  whispered  Lady 
Acid. 

"  In  what  character  shall  I  go?"  asked 
Lord  Wellingford. 

"  In  that  of  the  Careless  Husband/'  replied 
Lady  Acid. 

"  And  you,  Mr.  Milner/'  demanded  an- 
other, **  what  character  will  you  personify  ?  * 

**  The  Poor  Gentleman/*  whispered  Lady 
Acid. 

"  The  report,  then,  is  true,"  said  Lady  Raw- 
linson,  '^  that  Mr.  Milner  is  ruined,  and  lives 
by  his  wits.** 

'^  As  to  the  being  ruined,  I  believe  it  is  true 
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enough/'  answered  Lady  Acid  ;  ''  but  the 
living  by  his  wits  I  hold  to  be  impossible,  for 
the  capital  is  too  small  to  allow  interest  enough 
to  support  even  a  mouse." 

*'  Observe  Wellingford,"  said  Mr.  Milner; 
'^  how  conceited  he  looks!  he  thinks  himself  a 
perfect  Adonis." 

'^  Poor  fellow  !  though  no  Adonis,  he  may 
yet  share  the  same  fate/*  replied  Lady  Acid, — 
**  that  of  being  destroyed  by  a  bore  —  if  he 
should  be  again  condemned  to  a  sijour  in  the 
country,  tite'd-tete  with  his  wife." 

'*  Only  look  at  Mrs.  Tylney — how  dread- 
fully dull  she  is !  never  are  her  lips  opened 
but  to  utter  a  betise/*  observed  Lord  Charles 
Fitzhardinge. 

^'  I  should  forgive  her  that,  if  she  did  not, 
also,  in  opening  them,  display  teeth  even  more 
disgusting  than  the  stupid  speeches  she  utters/* 
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said  Mr.  Milner ;  "  but  bad  teeth  there  is  no 
forgiving." 

"  Why  is  Lady  Overton's  face  like  a  so- 
licitors  desk?**  asked  Mr.  Harcourt. 

*^  Oh,  spare  us  your  conundrums  and  puns, 
I  beseech  you/'  said  Lady  Acid. 

'^  Do  you  give  it  up?"  asked  the  inveterate 
punster,  red  with  anger  at  Lady  Acid's  inter- 
ruption ;  ^^  why,  because  it  is  full  of  inden- 
tures!" 

''  Dreadful!  shocking  !**  uttered  half  a-dozen 
voices ;  "  really,  Mr.  Harcourt,  you  should  give 
over  puns.*' 

"  How  gay  Lady  Georgiana  Spencer  looks  I  '* 
observed  Lord  Charles  Fitzhardinge. 

"  Gray!"  interrupted  Lady  Acid;  "  she  is, 
au  contraire^  disposed  to  be  triste  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  but,  recollecting  that  her  fine  teeth,  the 
only  attraction  she  possesses,  must  be  displayed, 

o2 
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she  assumes  that  everlasting  smile.  On  the 
same  principle.  Lady  Emily  Harrowfield, 
though  naturally  a  very  lively  person,  takes 
especial  care  never  to  smile,  lest  she  should 
exhibit  her  front  tooth,  which  is  defective." 
This,  chire  Delphine,  is  a  specimen,  and 
not  an  exaggerated  one,  of  the  sort  of  jargon 
that  usurps  the  place  of  conversation  in  the 
exclusive  circle  in  London;  where  ill-nature 
and  dulness  reign,  and  where  the  most  certain 
mode  of  making  people  feel  pleased  with  us, 
that  of  rendering  them  pleased  with  them- 
selves, is  less  understood  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  civilised  world.  In  France,  satire 
often  proceeds  less  from  ill-nature  than  from 
the  desire  of  displaying  wit;  but  here,  as 
there  is  little  wit  to  be  shewn,  the  ill-nature 
must  be  the  paramount  motive.  With  you 
Lady  Acid  would  not  be  tolerated ;  she  would 
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be  denominated  a  mauvaise  langue^  and  to  her 
would  be  applied,  and  in  truth  with  justice,  the 
French  verses, — 

*'  Si  elle  n*eut  oial  parl^  de  personne. 
On  n'eut  jamais  parl^  d'elle." 

My  countrywomen  are  not  at  all  prone  to 
pay  compliments  to  each  other.  Here  you 
never  hear  any  of  the  thousand  civil  speeches 
that  pass  between  ladies  in  France,  which, 
even  though  wanting  in  sincerity,  possess 
a  certain  charm ;  as  flattery,  if  judiciously 
administered,  is  always  acceptable,  however 
much  we  may  despise  the  flatterer.  I  call 
flattery  the  oil  of  society,  which  protects  from 
rust  the  hinges  that  sustain  it.  In  England 
this  oil  is  deficient ;  and,  consequently,  the 
grand  machine  often  creaks  and  jars.  It  is 
only  men  who  flatter  women  here ;  and,  though 
their  object  is  an  interested  one,  their  strata- 


"  I  treat  her  with  genlle  good 
In  return,  may  be  more  iha 


Now,  in  France  a  woi 
by  «very  female  friend  : 
belle  comme  «n  aitgejolu 
a  ravir — et  mille  autra 
She  is,  consequently,  n 
overwhelmed  with  gratiti 
to  her  similar  aBsurancet 
flattery  ia  less  dangerous 
than  with  us,  and  examp 
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^bich  I  live  here,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
people  80  little  amusing.  In  Italy  and  France 
One  feels  half  disposed  to  pardon  les  gens 
^^icuUs^  hecaose  they  make  one  laugh;  but 
^ere  there  is  a  gravity,  a  pretension  in  their 
folly,  that  excites  a  less  agreeable  emotion 
'^an  mirth.    On  the  Continent,  the  class  to 

"which  I  refer  is  composed  of  originals,  harm- 
Jess  mono-maniacs,  whose  singularity  is  divert- 
ing. But  here  it  consists  of  persons^  who, 
being  only  doomed  by  nature  to  be  common- 
place,  sigh  for  notoriety,  and  seek  it  by  the 
only  road  known  to  them  —  affectation. 

Lady  Jenriscourt  aspires  to  be  considered  a 
bits  bleuj  without  even  a  knowledge  of  ortho- 
graphy ;  Lord  Armytage  sets  up  for  a  critic, 
without  the  power  of  comprehending  one  out 
of  every  dozen  books  he  peruses ;  Mr.  Radcliffe 
talks  politics  all  day,  though,  except  to  cry 
"  hear,  hear ! "  his  voice,  luckily  for  the  mem- 
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bers,  was  never  heard  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  Mr.  Robertson  sets  up  for  a  wit,  by 
repeating  all  the  bad  puns  he  has  ever  heard, 
and  spoiliDg  half  the  good  stories.  Mrs.  Ad- 
dington  votes  herself  a  beauty,  though  nature 
has  refused  to  sign  her  patent ;  Mr.  Hutchinson 
believes  himself  a  man  of  gallantry,  because  he 
stares  every  woman  he  meets  out  of  counte- 
nance; and  Mrs.  Thomas  Henry  Allingham 
thinks  herself  a  second  Sappho,  since  she  has 
dressed  her  hair  a  la  Greque^  and  had  some  of 
her  lame  verses  set  to  music  by  a  distressed 
teacher  of  that  art. 

*'  Mais  Taudace  est  comraune,  et  le  bon  sens  est  rare, 
Au  lieu  d'etre  stupide,  souvent  on  est  bizarre/* 

Adieu,  ma  chire  Delphine!  aimez  toujours 
voire 

Carolinb. 
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MISS   MONTRESSOR   TO   LA   MARQUISE 

DE  VILLEROI. 

How  I  wish  yoa  were  in  London,  ma  chire 
Delphine,  for  a  month  or  two,  to  enjoy  with 
me  the  incongroities  of  the  strange  clique 
with  which  I  find  myself  surrounded !  They 
really  are  unique  in  their  indefatigable  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  and  in  the  signal  unsuccessfulness 
of  the  chase. 

I  should  be  much  more  amused  by  them, 
had  I  some  one  on  the  spot  to  whom  I  could 
make  my  observations ;  but  here  there  is  not  a 
soul,  except  noire  f ran  grdfinn^  and  she  is  not 
spirituelle  enough  to  perceive  les  petits  ridi- 
cules which  are  to  me  so  amusing. 

But  to  quit  general  society,  and  to  return 
to  that  of  which  I  form  one.  My  little 
friend,  Lady  Annandale,  is  making  a  great  fool 
of  herself.     She  has  taken  it  into  her  head 
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that  she  will  turn  riformateur  des  nuBurs  a 
Londres,  never  dreaming  of  the  Hercalean  task 
she  has  imposed  upon  herself.  Easier  would 
it  be,  tenfold,  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stables, 
than  to  purify  the  morals  of  those  with  whom 

her  husband  chooses  she  should  live.  She 
objects  to  associating  with  ladies  whose  repu- 
tations are  not  spotless,  (to  what  a  limited 
circle  must  she,  then,  confine  herself!)  and  is 
absurd  enough  to  fancy  that  rank  and  fashion 
are  not  excuses  for  vice. 

But  the  best  of  all  is,  that,  while  thus 
harsh  to  ladies  whose  characters  have  bo  long 
been  attacked  by  atrophy  that  they  are  wasted 
almost  to  a  state  of  invisibility,  she  is  exhibiting 
herself  so  continually  with  Lord  Nottingham, 
that,  ere  long,  her  own  character  bids  fair  to 
be  problematical.  He  rides  with  her  every 
day  in  the  park, — that  is,  he  rides  with  ui; 
but  I  always  take  care  to  get  either  before  or 
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behind  them,  with  any  second  beau  of  the 
party,  and  so  leave  Lady  Annandale,  who  is 
unconscious  of  the  manoeuvre,  tete-d-tite  with 
her  preux  chevalier. 

He  accompanies  us  to  all  the  places  which 
we  frequent,  and  naturally  finds  himself  by  her 
side;  while  she,  nothing  loath,  listens,  with 
pleased  ears,  to  the  praises  of  her  dear  Lord 
and  Lady  Delaward,  or  those  of  her  more  dear 
pire  et  mire,  whom  Lord  Nottingham  affects  to 
love  and  reverence.  Already  people  begin  to 
regard  them  with  significant  looks  and  smiles, 
the  avant  couriers  of  graver  and  more  injurious 
comments. 

The  Comtesse  Hohenlinden,  piqued  at  Lady 
Annandale*s  reserve  and  coldness  towards  her, 
encourages  malicious  remarks ;  and  I  foresee 
that,  some  fine  day,  while  dreaming  of  virtue, 
and  believing  that  she  is  to  restore  it  to  this 
modem  Babel,  Lady  Annandale  will  find  her- 
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self  precisely  in  the  category  of  those  ladies 
whom  she  so  severely  reprehends,  and  whom 
she  would  fain  exclude  from  her  circle  ;  while 
they,  of  course,  would  rejoice  in  her  downfal. 

Every  hour's  experience  proves  to  me  how 
little  chance  a  portionless  demoiselle  has  of 
obtaining  a  bon  parti  in  England  ;  and  my 
derniire  ressource  is  to  convert  Lady  Annandale 
into  the  Marchioness  of  Nottingham,  and  your 
friend,  into  the  Countess  of  Annandale. 

I  am  thus  serving  three  people,  at  least,  if 
not  four  :  myself,  for  self  should  always  be  the 
first  object  served ;  my  young  friend,  Augusta, 
for  a  friend  should  come  after  self;  Lord  Not- 
tingham, who,  if  my  plans  succeed,  will  obtain 
a  charming  woman,  with  whom,  I  am  con- 
vinced, he  is  passionately  in  love;  and  Lord 
Annandale,  who,  instead  of  a  romanesqiuij  tiU 
montee  wife,  who  feels  only  indifference  towards 
him,  will  possess  a — what  shall  I  say?  —  but 
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no,  one  cannot  decently  praise  one*8  self;  so 
I  leave  yon  to  finish  the  sentence. 

The  tmth  is,  that,  vanity  apart,  I  do  think 
that,  as  he  is  a  vain  and  ambitious  man,  I 
should  be  to  him  a  more  suitable  wife  than 
Augusta.  She  is  too  high-souled,  too  poetical, 
to  enact  that  part  which  his  fashionable  tastes, 
and  diplomatic  tendencies,  require  :  but  I,  who 
know  the  world,  use  its  slaves  for  my  purposes, 
while  they  imagine  they  are  working  their 
own. 

Lord  Annandale  b^ins  to  be  ennuye  by  the 
obsolete  fSsistidiousness  of  madame  son  epouse, 
relative  to  her  associates ;  and,  though  he  will 
not  permit  her  to  exclude  them  from  his  house, 
he  cannot  compel  her  to  treat  them  otherwise 
than  with  a  cold  and  repulsive  ceremony, 
highly  offensive  to  the  guests  and  to  the  host. 
I  rather  encourage  than  thwart  her  folly 
on  this  point,  because  it  facilitates   my  own 
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plans.  The  seclusion  she  prefers  throws  her 
more  into  habits  of  familiarity  with  Lord  Not- 
tingham ;  makes  him  more  in  love  with  her 
every  hour ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  be^s  to 
excite  in  her  breast  an  incipient  passion,  which 
will  acquire  irresistible  force  before  she  becomes 
aware  of  its  existence  :  for  few  English  child- 
ren, and  no  French  ones,  were  ever  so  pure, 
and  innocent,  as  is  this  woman. 

I  do  believe  —  and  you  know  I  am  not 
prone  to  place  implicit  faith  in  female  purity, 
or  firmness  of  purpose  —  that,  were  Augusta 
to  discover  that  the  sentiment  she  entertains  for 
Lord  Nottingham  is  of  a  warmer  nature  than 
friendship,  she  would  shun  his  presence,  and 
seek  safety  against  her  own  feelings  in  flight. 

My  plan  is  not  to  alarm  her  sensitivenetf 
by  the  least  hint,  or  slightest  caution,  until  she 
finds  herself  the  universal  topic  of  scandal ;  her 
husband  believing  her  guilty  ;   society,  as  is 
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usual  OB  such  occasions,  taking  his  part,  and 
expelling  her  from  its  pale,  with  the  conscious- 
nesSy  in  her  secret  heart,  that,  though  innocent 
of  actual  crime,  or  even  a  thought  of  guilt, 
she  loves  Lord  Nottingham. 

To  whom,  then,  but  to  him,  can  she  turn  ? 
She  has  never  cared  for  the  gay  world,  or 
taken  any  pleasure  in  the  society  that  we  con- 
sider its  greatest  attraction.  The  sense  of 
innocence  will  console  her  for  [any  annoyance 
the  publicity  of  the  legal  proceedings  may 
produce;  and,  the  divorce  obtained,  she  will 
become  the  wife  of  the  man  she  loves: — no 
bad  exchange  for  being  that  of  one  she  neither 
loVed  nor  respected. 

You  ask  me  how  all  this  can  be  effected 
without  some  demonstration  of  guilt?  but  no- 
thing is  so  facile.  I  have  previously  explained 
to  you  how  easily  a  woman's  reputation  is 
sacrificed  in  London,  where  ''  ce  n*est  pas  la 
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faute  qui  est  punie — c*est  le  bruit  (piddle  fait. 
Les  plus  brut/antes  sont  ordinairement  les  plus 
Ughres  fautes^  et  les  plus  fortes  sont  les  plu 
silencieuses,** 

It  would  require  only  a  little  address  to 
satisfy  Lord  Aniiandale  that  he  is  a  wronged 
husband,  because  Augusta  has  indisposed  him 
towards  her  by  her  undisguised  indifference. 
His  outraged  vanity  would  avenge  her  coldness 
by  a  severity  ruinous  to  her  reputation  ;  and  an 
appearance  of  criminality  is  easily  given,  which 
would  justify  her  husband  in  resorting  to  1<^ 
proceedings. 

You  see  I  have  already  made  myself  au 
fait  of  the  rdle  I  intend  to  enact :  wish  success 
to  your  affectionate  friend, 

Carolims. 
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MISS   MONTRESSOR  TO  LA  MARQUISE 

DE  VILLEROI. 

You  ask  me,  chire  Delphine,  to  give  you  an 
apperfu  of  the  leading  peculiarities  that  dis- 
tinguish our  islanders  from  your  volatile  com- 
patriots ;  and  of  the  great  influence  exercised 
on  society  here  by  that  undefined,  yet  despotic 
power,  fieishion.  I  therefore  send  you  a  crude 
sketchy  as  a  sort  of  equivalent  and  repayment 
for  your  very  interesting  story ;  and  you  must 
accept  the  promptitude  with  which  T  comply 
with  your  request  more  as  a  proof  of  my 
desire  to  gratify  you,  than  of  my  power  of 
performing  the  task. 


LONDON  FASHIONABLE  SOCIETY. 

Among  the  numerous  peculiarities  of  the  Eng- 
lish, is  an  extreme  susceptibility  with  regtird 
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to  any  criticism  on  their  habits,  manners,  and 
customs ;  and  an  inveterate  indignation  against 
the  individuals  who  are  so  hardy  as  to  attempt  it. 
If  any  foreigner,  not  trh  repandu  dans  la  tocUU 
here,  writes  his  sentiments  on  the  country,  he 
is  proclaimed  to  be  un  ignorant^  full  of  pre- 
sumption, whose  opinions  are  unworthy  of 
notice ;  but  if  he  has  been  tris  repandu,  all 
the  vials  of  wrath  are  emptied  on  his  luckktt 
head.  To  describe  what  he  has  seen,  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  most  indelicate  breach  of 
propriety  and  hospitality.  To  say  that  the 
heavy  magnificence  of  aristrocratic  dinners 
sometimes  imposes  a  constraint  on  the  guests, 
is,  for  a  man  who  has  dined  with  Lords  A, 
B,  and  C,  an  indecent  violation  of  let  Hat- 
seances;  and  to  note  down  that  sondes  of 
three,  four,  and  five  hundred  persons,  in  rooms 
comparatively  small,  are  not  agreeable,  is  an 
outrage  of  all  les  convenances  in  the  £eiToared 
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person  who  has  been  seen  jammed  in  the  door- 
ways, or  scrambling  on  the  stairs^  at  the  houses 
of  any  of  the  ladies  of  fashion  to  which  an 
entree  is  considered  a  distinction. 

When  personalities  are  introduced,  which 
I  admit  to  be  always  objectionable,  every  one 
is  ap  in  arms.     Tbe  praised  think  themselves 
not   sufficiently  so;    the    unnoticed    consider 
themselves  aggrieved ;  and  the  censured,  how- 
ever slightly  the  ferule  may   be  applied,  are 
outrageous.     It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  the  books,  hitherto  published, 
descriptive   of  English    manners,    have   been 
defective.      The  penalty  certain   to   follow   a 
successful  portraiture  of  them  will  always  be 
likely  to  deter  the  attempt;   except  by  some 
amateur  like  myself,  who  exhibits  les  ridicules 
de   la  sccieti  pour  s^amttser^   or  to   amuse   a 
firiend. 

To  describe  all  that  I  see  here,  ilfaut  kre 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Anglais;  for  no  foreigner  can  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  the  coteries  and  cliques  into  which 
society  is  divided,  without  having  lived  some 
years  in  the  country,  and  been  initiated  into 
its  artificial  systems.  Your  compatriots,  who 
come  here  for  a  few  weeks^  form  the  motst 
erroneous  opinions  of  mine.  Beholding  only 
the  surface,  they  describe,  and  not  always  cor- 
rectly, that  of  which  they  had  oppprtanitiefl 
of  judging  only  superficicdly,  as  if  they  had 
penetrated  all  the  most  secret  intricacies  of 
the  great  machine.  Hence,  their  pictures  are 
never  true  to  the  life;  but  resemble  portraits 
painted  from  the  reflected  image  of  the  ori- 
ginals in  mirrors  —  shadows  of  a  shade. 

The  English  are  so  pre-eminently  ^o- 
tistical,  that  they  regard  all  foreigners  as 
intruders  in  their  society.  Persons  who  are 
not  au  courant  of  the  subjects  of  the  d%y; 
who  know  nothing  of  the  loves  find  hatreds 
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of  each  cUque^  the  brouilleriesy  scandalous 
stories,  and  ridicule,  of  the  individuals  who 
eompose  them ;  and  who  comprehend  not  the 
insiniiations  and  demi-mots  of  those  around 
tbem,  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  a 
bore  by  a  real  fashionable  of  the  exclusive 
circle. 

It  is  true  the  stranger  may  be  a  man  of 

genius,   of  versatile  and   brilliant  powers   of 

eonveraation,  who  has  seen  much,  and  reflected 

more :  but  what  care  those  with  whom  he  now 

finds  himself?    They  think  only  of  themselves 

and  their  own  narrow  circle ;  and  all  who  are 

oot  au  fait  of  its  mysteries  are  voted  de  trop. 

To  be  aure,  they  sometimes  extend  their  favour 

to  strangers  who  come  in  the  unquestionable 

ihape  of  a  prince,  a  diplomate  renomme,  or  a 

litterateur  of  acknowledged  reputation.    These 

are  received  as  lions  in  the  great  menagerie  of 

ftahion ;  they  are  fed  and  stared  at,  and  serve 
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to  leDgthen  the  list  of  guests  published  in  the 
Morning  Post  every  day,  witli  a  due  attention 
to  styles  and  titles.  If  they  remain  only  a 
short  time  in  London,  they  depart  in  the 
belief  that  its  polished  inhabitants  are  the  most 
hospitable  people  in  the  world,  and  that  its 
circles  present  one  continued  and  brilliant yS^. 
Little  do  they  imagine  that  their  reputation, 
and  not  their  merit,  procured  this  flattering 
attention !  Are  they  drawn  out  in  conversation 
on  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  acquired 
distinction?  Does  any  one  betray  the  least 
interest  or  curiosity  relative  to  them,  their 
pursuits  —  past,  present,  or  to  come  —  or  the 
impressions  they  have  received  in  the,  to  them, 
novel  scenes  around  ?  No.  When  their  names 
have  been  blazoned  forth  in  all  the  papers  as 

having  dined  at  L House,  dejeuned  at 

D House,  and  supped  at  S House, 

the  usual  number  of  times,   and  their  faces 
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have  been  sufficiently  seen  in  the  heterogeneous 
crowd  styled  the  fashionable  world,  people, 
who  stared  at  them  at  first,  from  the  curi- 
osity excited  by  the  published  programme  of 
their  claims  to  distinction,  get  accustomed  to 
"  the  odd-looking  man  with  the  brown  wig, 
and  the  star;"  or  the  *^  ill-dressed  one  with  a 
decoration  in  his  button-hole ; "  or  ^'  the  man 
with  spectacles  and  a  bald  head,  who  looks  so 
stupid,"  and  think  no  more  of  them. 

If,  however,  some  Curtius  of  society  magna- 
nimously sacrifices  himself  for  half  an  hour  by 
throwing  himself  into  the  gulf  of  conversation 
with  any  of  these  exotic  worthies,  he  takes  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  mystifying  them;  by 
nodding  assent  to  the  expression  of  their 
erroneous  opinions,  and  dissenting,  by  a 
well-bred  shrug  or  deprecating  shake  of  the 
head,  from  those  they  had  with  more  justice 
adopted,  but  which  happen  not  to  be  in  bar- 
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prophet  is  esteemed  in  his  own  country/'  is 
BO  where  so  perfectly  or  frequently  yerified  as 
in  England. 

I  have  described  the  reception  given  to 
foreign  lions  in  London :  let  me  now  state 
that  given  to  strangers  with  less  claims  to 
attention. 

A  foreigner  arrives  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion ;  or,  in  other  words,  certificates  of  birth, 
parenti^y  and  —  not  education.  He  delivers 
them  at  the  houses  to  which  they  are  ad- 
dressed, and,  in  return,  redeives  a  soup-ticket, 
ton  pour  unjour, 

^  What  a  hotrid  bore  to  have  this  man 
thrown  on  our  hands!"  says  Madame  la  mau 
tresse  de  maison ;  "  his  aunt  was  so  pri*^ 
vauatte  for  us  at  Versailles,  that  we  must  be 
civil  to  him.     What  is  to  be  done  with  him  ?" 

**  Ask  him  to  dinner,  to  be  sure/'  replies 
Monsieur  le  maru 
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'^  But  whom  can  one  get  to  meet  him?** 
demands  Madame^  with  an  air  of  chagrin  and 
embarrassment;  *'  people  dislike  so  mnch 
meeting  foreigners,  until  they  are,  at  least, 
somewhat  broken  into  our  habits.*' 

**  Let  me  see :  oh,  yes  —  the  Heberdens 
have  been  passing  the  winter  at  Paris;  they, 
probably,  know  him  ;  at  all  events,  the  gaieties 
of  the  Parisian  season  will  furnish  them  with 
a  subject  in  common.  Yes,  we'll  engage  the 
Heberdens." 

'^  Here  is  a  letter  and  a  card  from  le  Comte 
de  Bellechasse,"  exclaims  Lady  Grandison. 
''  How  tiresome!  what  is  to  be  done  with 
him  ?  His  mother  was  so  civil  to  us  at  Paris, 
that  we  must  be  attentive  to  him." 

*'  Send  him  a  ticket  for  our  box  at  the 
opera,  mamma,"  says  Lady  Anna-Maria« 

*'  And  a  card  for  our  ball  on  Friday,'*  liqps 
Lady  Georgina. 
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**  Bat  if,  through  not  knowing  London 
usages,  he  should  become  a  fixture  in  the 
box  ?'*  soliloquises  mamma. 

**  But  even  if  he  should,  mamma,  ours  is, 
you  know,  a  double  box,  and " 

"  We  have  always  plenty  of  spare  room 
for  a  beaUf  you  would  add — rCest^ce  pas,  Anna- 
Maria?  Well,  there  is  one  advantage  in  a 
doable  box,"  continues  Lady  Grandison,  "  it 
enables  one  to  return  civilities  cheaply." 

"  Yes,"  answers  Lady  Georgina,  "  a  double 
box  at  the  opera  is  nearly  as  cheap  a  mode 
of  returning  civilities  in  London,  as  the  sending 
tickets  for  the  Chapelle  is  Royale,  at  Paris.  Do 
you  remember  how  we  were  inundated  with 
them?" 

The  poor  foreigner  receives  the  invitations, 
the  necessity  of  giving  which  has  caused  so  much 
embarrassment  to  the  hospitable  donors.  After 
a  dinner  at  each  of  the  houses,  to  the  pro- 
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fte  inriters,  however ;  for,  to  the  accepters,  it 
is  rather  a  costljr  purchase. 

The  poor  man  returns,  half  dead,  to  his 
lodging,   determined    to    edchew  white -bait, 
cider-cup,    and    pink    champagne,   while    he 
Hves.      After    three  days'   suffering,  and   an 
apothecary's  bill  even  longer  than  the  Green- 
wich  one,   he  is  able  to  shew  himself  once 
more.     How  you  would  pity  the  unfortunate 
▼ictim,  could  you  behold  the  lodging  in  which 
he  has  passed  those  three  days,  knowing,  as 
yoa  do,  how  luxurious  is  the  accommodation 
of  the  apartment  of  a  Frenchman  comme  il 
fmU!     No  longer  does  he  inhabit  a  spacious 
and  lofky  suite  elegantly  furnished  ;  or  an  entre- 
9ol^  whose  tasteful  decoration  and  comfort  are 
80  inviting.     Behold  him  in   a  small   room, 
three  parts  of  which  are  occupied  by  a  four- 
post  bed  sufficiently  large  to  contain  half  a  dozen 
persons ;  this  same  bed  piled  with  matrasses,' 
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fidl  gracefully  back  to  the  frame.  One  look  in 
sach  a  mirror  is  always  sufficient  to  disgust  the 
vainest  man  with  his  own  physiognomy.  The 
hall  of  this  abode  is  generally  occupied  by  three 
or  four  foreign  couriers  smoking  cigars;  and 
the  house  breathes  of  the  united  perfumes  of 
soup,  garlic,  and  gruyere  cheese.  The  mansion 
stands  in  some  populous  street  or  square,  in  a 
district  rarely  visited  except  by  foreigners,  who 
seem  to  have  a  predilection  for  such  places,  and 
are  ignorant  of  how  vulgar  they  are  considered 
to  be;  but,  being  kept  by  Frenchmen  or 
Italians,  their  compatriots  imagine  they  will  be 
less  extravagantly  charged,  if  less  comfortably 
lodged. 

You  will  naturally  wonder  how  I  can  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  such  an  abode  as 
the  one  I  have  described ;  but  your  wonder 
will  cease  when  I  tell  you  that  it  was  precisely 
in  such  a  one  that  I  found  la  pauvre  Comtesse 
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de  Mellancourt  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
her  sea-TOyage,  and  lamenting  her  fate  in  being 
so  lodged.  Had  I  not  informed  her,  that  com- 
fort, and  elegance  too,  might  be  found  in  a 
London  hotel,  she  would  have  submitted  to  her 
fate^  and  have  returned  to  Paris  exclaiming 
against  the  mal  propretCy  et  manque  de  tons  ks 
agrimens,  des  auherges  Anglaises,  But  Lord  An- 
nandale  kindly  recommended  her  to  one  where 
she  did  nothing  but  admire  Textreme  propretij 
et  le  tapis  de  Vescalier ;  which  last  household 
adornment,  I  observe,  never  fails  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  your  country  men  and  women. 

A  dinner  at  Richmond  follows  the  con- 
valescence of  the  unfortunate  foreigner,  whose 
lodging  I  described ;  where  muddy  eels,  cutlets — 
such  as  are  never  seen  out  of  England — ducks, 
that  taste  more  offish  than  do  the  eels,  and  peas, 
that  *'  have  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf,'*  tempt  his  delicate  appetite :  and  for  this 
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loxorioas  toLre  he  has  also  to  pay,  though  in- 
yited,  a  sum  that  would  have  furnished  the 
most  recfiercM  dinner  at  Lointiers,  or  the 
Rocher  de  Cancalles.  Do  you  not  pity  your 
oompatrioty  ma  chire  Delpfaine? 

Read  this  description  to  i^lorestan,  who  has 
such  brilliant  notions  of  the  advantages  to  be 
enjoyed  here :  but  tell  him,  also,  that  to  the 
stranger  who  comes  with  a  well-filled  purse, 
Thomas's  Hotel,  the  Clarendon,  Grillon's,  and 
some  others,  ofier  comforts  not  to  be  despised 
even  by  his  and  your  fastidious  taste. 

A  London  season  resembles  the  Saturnalia 
of  Rome ;  during  which,  though  a  perfect  liberty 
is  professed  to  be  allowed,  the  chains  of  the 
bondsmen  are  heard  to  rattle  even  while  they 
dance.  All  here  are  slaves:  yes,  positive  slaves, 
and  to  the  most  tyrannical  of  all  sovereigns  — 
Fashion.  Does  it  not  appear  absurd  that  la 
mtode,  which  you  in  France  control,  and  use 
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as  an  accessoire  to  your  pleasures,  we  English 
elevate  into  a  despot?  who,  like  all  despots, 
avenges  on  his  subjects  the  weakness  that  led 
to  his  elevation,  by  depriving  them  of  all 
volition,  or,  at  least,  all  exercise  of  it.  End- 
less are  the  sacrifices  this  Juggernaut  exacts, 
and  the  penalties  he  imposes;  but,  in  their 
submission  to  his  decrees,  his  vassals  are  kept 
in  countenance  by  their  mutual  emulation  in 
shameless  subserviency.  So  few,  indeed,  are 
the  examples  of  refractoriness  which  occur, 
that  these  biped  spaniels  are  seldom  reminded 
that  it  is  possible  to  rebel. 

Nothing  can  be  more  indefinite  than  this 
imaginary  good,  yet  nothing  is  more  tyrannical 
than  the  laws  it  enacts,  and  the  sacrifices  it 
imposes.  It  prescribes  certain  quarters  of 
the  town  for  the  residence  of  its  votaries; 
certain  persons,  whose  acquaintance,  caute  qui 
coute,  must  be  cultivated ;  and  certain  others. 
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who  are  to  be  as  scrupulously  avoided ;  cer- 
ttin  equipages  in  which  les  elegants  are  to  ap- 
pear, and  certain  places  where  those  equipages 
ire  to  be  exhibited  ;  certain  tradespeople  who 
are  to  be  employed ;  a  certain  style  of  magni- 
ficence in  dinners,  which  must  be  adopted; 
and  certain  guests,  whose  presence  is  considered 
to  be  indispensable. 

Now,  as  a  due  attention  to  these  laws  entails 
expenses  not  unfrequently  far  exceeding  the 
fortones  of  the  Yotaries  of  fashion,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  they  are  often  involved  in 
embarrassments,  terminating  in  ruin,  and  not 
unfinequently  in  crime,  and  its  worst  conse- 
quences. The  moment  they  can  no  longer 
support  the  appearance  they  assumed,  they  are 
driven  with  ignominy  from  the  circle,  to  gain 
an  entrance  into  which,  they  sacrificed  fortune 
and  fame.  Their  pretension  and  folly  are  se- 
verely reprobated  by  those,  to  conciliate  whom. 
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they  incurred  ruin;  and  thej  have  not  even 
the  triste  consolation  of  being  followed  into  the 
retreats  their  poverty  imposes,  by  the  pity  of 
their  partners  in  error. 

To  propitiate  this  more  than  Eastern  tyrant, 
his  subjects  form  new  friendships  with  persons 
they  cannot  esteem ;  and  break  through  old 
ones  with  persons  they  loved.  Even  the  ties 
of  blood  are  violated  at  his  mandate ;  for  what 
daughter  or  son  could  exhibit  affection  towards 
the  authors  of  their  being,  if  they  happened  to 
be  voted  without  the  pale  of  fashion?  The 
most  reprehensible  and  undisguised  bad  con- 
duct is  tolerated,  if  the  practiser  is  i  la  mode; 
the  most  disagreeable  persons,  fetes,  and  the 
most  stupid,  rechercMsj  if  once  the  seal  of 
fashion  be  placed  on  their  passports* 

Fashion  reigns  omnipotent  in  London.  Its 
stamp  can  give  currency  to  the  basest  metal, 
and  buoyancy  to  the  heaviest  dulness.     Moi 
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of  bad  reputation,  and  women  without  any, 
can,  by  the  power  of  Fashion ,  be  kept  afloat  in 
the  society  it  patronises ;  and  persons  of  high 
birth  and  station,  with  unsullied  names,  may 
be  rejected,  if  this  chameleon  deity  looks  coldly 
on  them. 

The  favourites  of  Fashion  are,  indeed,  a 
motley  crew.  Beauty,  virtue,  wit,  or  good- 
ness, are  rarely  numbered  among  them ;  but, 
en  revanche^  the  vicious,  the  dull,  the  frivolous, 
and  the  impudent,  abound.  Lady  So-and-so 
19  cited,  in  the  clubs  and  coteries,  as  furnishing 
as  mudi  cause  of  complaint  to  her  admirers, 
individually,  as  to  her  husband.  Her  ac- 
qttaintanees  in  general,  and  her  friends  in 
particalar,  do  not  attempt  to  deny  the  justice 
of  the  accusation  ;  but  Lady  So-and-so  is  a 
£gtthionable  woman,  and,  consequently,  is  re- 
partaut.     Lord  So-and-so,  or  Mr.  So- 
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who,  though  far  more  ridiculous,  are  in- 
finitely less  amusing  than  those  in  the  sur- 
foanding  cages* 

Ask  them  whj  they  frequent  this  place, 
•Sibbath  after  Sabbath,  having  long  since  ex- 
hausted their  naive  obsenrations  on  the  mon- 
keys, and  they  will  tell  you  that  **  every  one 
eomes — there  is  such  a  crowd;"  and  that  on 
this  day  alone  the  mob  —  their  synonyme  for 
people  —  cannot  get  in;  and,  therefore,  they 
select  it.  In  my  simplicity,  I  ventured  to 
eomment  on  the  absurdity  of  excluding  the 
reputable  and  intelligent  mechanics,  and  their 
wires  and  daughters,  from  the  garden,  the 
only  day  their  avocations  allowed  them  a  few 
hoars  for  recreation. 

I  was  answered  by,  "  Fancy  how  dreadful 
it  wonld  be  for  us  to  have  such  people  nez-a" 
nez  avec  nous  at  every  turn !  Oh,  it  would 
be  insupportable!" 
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its  habitual  consumers.  Fetes,  balls,  soirees, 
dinners,  dijeiinersj  follow  in  quick  succession, 
always  attended  by  the  same  faces,  and  the 
individuals  nearly  always  attired  in  the  same 
dresses ;  for  my  countrywomen  are  not  remark- 
able for  the/ratcAeur  of  their  toilettes.  To  be 
seen  every  where,  or,  at  least,  in  those  places 
where  people  of  fashion  congregate,  seems  to 
be  nn  indispensable  duty  with  the  English,  and 
to  avow  the  ennui  they  experience  is  apparently 
equally  essential. 

"  What  a  crowd ! " 

"  How  very  oppressive  the  heat  is ! " 

"  Are  you  going  to  Lady  Leslie's?*' 

"  How  dull  this  soiree  is!" 

These  are  the  phrases  one  hears  murmured 
aroynd,  night  after  night;  yet  the  persons  who 
utter  them  would  be  au  desespoir  were  they 
not  present  in  the  very  scenes  they  condemn. 
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seem  not  to  be  aware  that  it  proceeds  from 
weak  intellects,  incapable  of  rational  occupa- 
tion, or  innocent  amusement. 

A  fine  lady  or  gentleman  here  acknowledges, 
without  embarrassment,  that  she  or  he  is  '^  en- 
nuye  to  death,"  or  "  bored  to  extinction;"  two 
fayourite  phrases,  which  those  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  listen  to  them  micrht  with  truth 
repeat. 

The  exclusive  circle  is  at  war  with  genius 
and  talent,  though  their  vanity  often  induces 
them  to  draw  to  their  dull  routs   and   prosy 
dinners,   those  who  are  considered  to  possess 
either  of  these  attributes  in  an  eminent  degree. 
They  think  "  it  looks  well  "  (another  favourite 
phrase)   to   see  among  the  aristocratic  names 
that  are   every  day  announced  in   the   news- 
papers, as  having  partaken  of  their  ostentatious 
hospitalities,  those  that  form  the  aristocracy  of 
genius;  for  they  imagine  themselves   modem 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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Maecenases,  who  patronise  poets  and  philo- 
sophers,  from  the  association  with  whom  they 
expect  to  derive  distinction. 

For  gentle  dulness  they  have  a  peculiar 
predilection  —  from  sympathy,  I  suppose ;  a 
fellow-feeling  being  said  to  make  men  won- 
drous kind. 

A  few  of  the  houses  with  the  most  preten- 
sions to  literary  taste  have  their  tame  poets 
and  petits  litterateurs^  who  run  about  as  docile, 
and  more  parasitical,  than  lap-dogs ;  and,  like 
them,  are  equally  well-fed,  ay,  and  certainly 
equally  spoiled.  The  dull  plaisanteries,  thrioe- 
told  anecdotes,  and  resumes  of  the  scandal  of 
each  week,  served  up  rechauffes  bj  these 
pigmies  of  literature,  are  received  most  gra- 
ciously by  their  patrons,  who  agree  in  opinion 
with  the  French  writer, — 

**  Nul  o*aura  de  Pesprit 
lion  nous  et  nos  amis.*' 
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Yoa  will  think,  chire  Delphine,  that  my 
picture  of  fashionable  life  is  too  highly  colouted, 
but,  believe  rae,  it  is  not  so ;  and,  to  oonvince 
you  of  this,  I  send  you  an  extract  from  a 
sensible  article,  in  an  influential  publication 
that  appears  here  once  a  quarter ;  by  which  you 
will  perceive  that  this  class  of  society  is  by  no 
means  composed  of  the  eUte  of  the  aristocracy 
of  the  country. 

*^  We  allude  to  the  self-elected  leaders  of 
what  is  called  the  fashionable  world  and  their 
followers,  —  a  set  of  weak,  trifling,  and  often 
profligate  people,  by  no  means  eminent  for 
birth,  wealth,  or  personal  accomplishment, 
who,  by  dint  of  mere  assumption,  and  by 
persuading  a  few  men  and  women  of  real 
influence  and  high  station  to  co-operate  with 
them,  have  contrived  to  acquire  a  formidable 
description  of  influence  in  society,  which  sel- 
dom ofiers  an  effective  resbtance  to  a  well- 
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organised  system  of  exclusiveness.  A  few 
pretty  women,  not  in  the  highest  rank  of  the 
nobility,  met  at  Devonshire  House,  to  prac- 
tise quadrilles,  then  recently  imported  from 
the  Ck>ntinent.  The  establishment  of  a  sub- 
scription-ball was  suggested,  to  which  none 
but  the  very  ilite  were  to  be  admissible;  the 
subscription  to  be  low,  with  the  view  of  check- 
ing the  obtrusive  vulgarity  of  ffealth.  The 
fancy  took ;  and  when  it  transpired  that,  the 
patronesses  had  actually  refused  a  moat  esti- 
mable English  duchess,  all  London  becune 
mad  to  be  admitted ;  exclusion  vfas  imiTersally 
regarded  as  a  positive  loss  of  caste;  and  no 
arts  of  solicitation  were  left  untried  to  avert  so 
terrible  a  catastrophe.  The  vnves  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  oldest  provincial  gentry^  with  pedi- 
grees traced  up  to  the  Heptarchy,  have  been 
seen  humbling  themselves,  by  the  lowest  arts 
of  degradation,  to  soften  the  obdurate  autocrat- 
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esses;  and  we  fear  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say,  that  more  than  one  parvenu  has  been 
known  to  barter  his  vote  in  parliament,  and 
more  than  one  parvenue  her  honoar,  for  a 
ball-ticket.  The  prestige  has  greatly  abated, 
and  the  institution  is  now  tottering  to  its 
fidl;  but  its  origin  is  worth  recording,  as 
a  ludicrous  phenomenon  in  the  progress  of 
society." —  Quarterly  Review ^  for  September 
1836. 

We  have,  in  England,  however,  -innumer- 
able members  of  the  aristocracy  as  exempt  from 
the  follies  that  stain  the  votaries  of  fashion, 
as  they  are  unambitious  of  mingling  with  them. 
For  the  knowledge  of  their  existence^  I  have 
to  thank  a  discussion  into  which,  a  few  days 
ago,  I  inadvertently  fell,  with  Lord  Notting- 
ham  ;  and  which  has  enlightened  me  on  some 
subjects  on  which  I  had  formed  erroneous  con- 
clusions*    I  observed,  d-propos  to  some  tale  of 
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scMdal  re{)eated  by  Lord  CbaHed  Fita^rdioge, 
thtitfoi^  one  example  of  bad  conduct  in  France, 
I  beard,  at  lea^t,  ten  cited  bere. 

*'Ye8,  cited,''  replied  Lord  Nottingbam ; 
*^  but  ^at  does  tbis  prove.  Miss  Montretoor? 
Why/ hot  that  tbere  is  more  impropriety  here 
than' '  ih  France,  but  tbat  we  attach  tn6it 
importance  to  its  existence,  and  more  crinsuta 
to  those  wbo  practise  it.  If  vice  were  as 
frequent  in  England  as  you  imagine,  it  tlifght 
be  practised  with  greater  impunity.  Ttie  ex- 
amples of  it  are  not,  as  you  observe,  tjted  hi 
France ;  hni  this  fiict,  far  from  proving '  their 
non-existence,  only  implies  that  their  firequeoey 
has  habituated  people  to  them;  and  that, 
therefore,  they  have  ceased  to  excite  &e  HS^ 
nation,  or  to  be  visited  by  the  obloqofy,  which 
attends  similar  offences  in  England.  That 
country  is  the  most  demoralised  where  vice 
meets  the  fewest  censurers.     You  most  not 
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judge  Englishwomen  by  the  specimens  Lord 
Charles  Fitzhardinge  has  named ;  or  by  some 
of  those  yoa  meet  in  the  coterie  of  the  Comtesse 
of  Hohenlinden.  These  form  the  exceptions 
to  the  female  propriety  which,  be  assured, 
exists  to  a  greater  ^tent  among  the  women  of 
tlw  country  than  in  any  other — a  fieurl,  of  which 
the^jn^probation  with  which  the  conduct  of  the 
erring,  .fi^w.is  visited,  furnishes  the  mpst  un* 
denuk^e  proof." 

''Bi|t  I  do  not  admit  that  impropriety  of 
oonduK^t  meets  with  this  reprobation/'  answered 
I;  ** au.jcontrairef  I  assert,  that  nowhere  is  it 
practised  with  such  impunity  as  here." 

^'  Why  will  you  judge  England  so  super* 
ficially.  Miss  Montressor  ?  and  Englishwomen, 
by  the  clique  (for  it  is  nothing  more),  termed  ex- 
clusives  ?  which,  like  an  unhealthy  excrescence, 
has  grown  out  of  the  repletion  produced  by 
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excess  of  luxury.    The  individuals  compoang 
the  circle  by  which  you  judge,  form,  I  repeat, 
the  exception  to  the  general  rule.     They  act  as 
if  they  considered  themselves  not  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  society ;   and  have   establbhed  a 
little   republic   of  their  own,   to    oppose   the 
government   they    could    not    subvert.      This 
clique  stands  apart,  and  long  may  it  continue 
so,  from  the  general  mass  of  the  higher  chus; 
and  is  at  once  our  shame,  and  our  reproach, 
in   the   estimation    of  those    who,    like  yoa, 
consider  its  members,  in  consequence  of  their 
meretricious  glare  of  fieishion,  as  specimens  of 
the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  our 
aristocracy   and  gentry.     As  well  might  yoa 
suppose  that,   because  our  papers  teem  with 
reports  of  theft,  all  the  English  are  addicted 
to  that  crime,  as  imagine  that,  because  some 
individuals  in  a  large  community  are  guilty  id 
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Errors,  all  the  rest  are  also  culpable  ;  whereas, 
in  no  country  is  theft  viewed  with  more  abhor- 
rence, or  punished  with  greater  severity." 

Vou  see,  chhre  Delphine,  that  I  give  you 
le  pour  et  le  contre  in  this  description,  in 
which  I  had  not  the  superiority ;  unlike  notre 
hanne  Duchesse  de  Mirrecourt,  who  repeats  only 
tbe  strong  part  of  her  own  conversations,  and 
the  weak  ones  of  her  adverearies.  Is  not  this 
being  frank  ? 

'Hitherto  I  have  imagined,  that  goodness 
and  dulness  were  synonymous  terms;  a  mis- 
tal£e  but  too  often  made  by  those  who,  like  me, 
Took  more  to  the  pleasures  of  society  than  the 
happiness  of  a  home.  But  the  truth  is,  chere 
Delphine,  that  I  have  lived  too  much  in  the 
world,  and  examined  too  little  my  own  heart, 
to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  quality  of 
the  soil ;  which,  though  perhaps  naturally,  not 
altogether  evil,  is  covered  by  an  artificial  and 
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rocky '  stratum,  that  requires  a  oarefol  and 
laborious  cultivation  to  render  it  capable  of 
produ'ding  aught  but  tares. 

In  la  belle  France  one  sees  little  of  home; 
there  is  even  in  your  language  no  epithet  to 
express  it :  for  the  chez  moi  is  associated  in  my 
mind  with  certain  evening  receptions  to  some 
fifty  of  one's  acquaintances,  rather  than  with 
the  domestic  circle ;  and  reminds  me  of  yoar 
answer  to  madame  voire  mhre^  when  she  ac« 
cused  you  of  never  being  chez  vous : —  *•  Mais, 
ma  chire  mire,  je  suis,  au  contraire,  trh  ceuamin 
cette  annie,  car  je  reste  chez  moi  deux  fm 
dans  la  semaine;  au  lieu  que,  Tannie  passkf 
je  ne  restal  qu*une.**  Well  do  I  remetfibcr 
those  two  weekly  soirees,  when  your  saUm  was 
filled  with  the  elite  of  all  the  spiriUul  in 
Paris;  and  this  we  considered  being  tris 
casanier,  rCesUce  pas  ?  Yet  those  were  pleasant 
times,    for^    unlike    the    plan  adopted  here. 
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amusement  was  not  made  the  basiness  of 
life,  and  we  paused  not  to  consider,  as  the 
English  do,  whether  we  were  fashionable  or 
unfashionable ;  or  how  many  persons'  vanities 
we  had  wounded  by  excluding  them  from  our 
reunions  —  a  reflection  indispensable,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  my 
inanimate  and  bkues  compatriots. 

You  ask  me,  chire  amie^  for  a  description 
or  definition  of  a  woman  of  fieishion,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term 
here.     They  are  actresses,  who  play  difficult 
parts  on  the  stage  of  life,  to  audiences  who 
are  ever  more  prone  to  hiss  than  to  applaud  their 
performances.      They  lose  their  individuality 
as  wives,  daughters,  sisters,  and  mothers,  the 
sole  parts  women  ought  to  enact,  being  recog- 
nised only  in  thpse  fictitious  r6les  in  which 
they  have  chosen  to  exhibit  before  the  public, 
and  for  which  frivolous  mummery,  they  are  paid 
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by  slander,  mockery,  and  contempt.  They,  as 
you  may  well  believe,  are  little  aware  of  the 
sentiments  they  excite;  au  contraire^  they 
imagine  themselves  to  be  admired  and  envied ; 
and  even  should  some  demonstration  of  the 
reverse  meet  their  observation,  they  would, 
in  all  probability,  attribute  it  to  jealousy  and 
envy. 

There  are  few  metiers  more  fatiguing  than 
that  of  a  woQian  of  fashion.  She  is  condemned 
to  a  perpetual  activity  to  maintain  her  position, 
as  Napoleon  was,  to  make  war  abroad  to  pre- 
serve his  power  at  home.  Indolence  on  her 
part  would  quickly  lead  to  her  deposition,  for 
there  are  as  many  competitors  for  the  role  as 
for  that  oi  premier ;  and,  like  their  political 
parallels,  the  most  incapable  are  those  who  are 
the  most  indefatigable  in  seeking  the  distinction. 

A  woman  of  fashion  must  be  callous  to  the 
domestic  affections.     How  could  she  fulfil  the 
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arduous  duties  of  her  post,  were  she  watching 
by  the  sick-bed  of  some  dear  relative,  or  con- 
soling some  bereayed  one  ?   How  could  she  de- 
vote that  attention  to  the  regulations  which,  as 
«  patroness  of  Almack's,  she  must  see  enforced, 
were  her  mornings  devoted  to  superintending 
the  studies  of  her  children,  or  overlooking  the 
details  of  her  menace  ?    Luckily  for  women  of 
4!iishion,   excellent  nurses  can   now   be   hired, 
who    perform    for    gold    the    duties    to    the 
sick  which  were  wont  to  be  fulfilled  at  the 
instigation  of  affection.     Humble  companions, 
known  here  under  the  appellation  of  toadies, 
speak,  look,  or  read,  according  to  order,  by 
the  easy-chair  or  sofa  of  the  mourner;    go- 
vernesses, with  **  all  manner  of  accomplish- 
ments,"  and   no   manner    of  knowledge,   in- 
struct the  young  ladies  how  to  —  catch  rich 
husbands;    and   maitres  d' hotel  regulate   the 
establishment,  and  also  the  per  centage  they 
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are  to  receive  for  encouragiDg  waste  and  ex- 
tortion in  it. 

The  woman  of  fashion,  having  emancipated 
herself  from  the  drudgery  of  household  cares, 
and  domestic  duties,  and,  having  substituted 
the  services  of  hirelings,  has  ample  time  to 
perform  the  self-imposed  functions  of  her  of- 
fice.    She  can  devote  a  considerable  portion 
of  her  mornings  to  looking  over  and  answer- 
ing the  various  applications  for  admission  to 
Almack*s*     She  can  reject  or  accede  to  the 
humble  petitions,   for    the  success   of  which 
young  hearts  throb,    and  old  ones  deign  to 
sue.     She  can  receive  the  elite  of  her  coterie, 
sit  in  conclave  on  the  admissibili^  of  those 
who  aspire  to  enter  it,  take  vl  femininely  warm 
part  in  the  politics  of  whichever  &ction  she  hat 
adopted ;  and  pronounce  on  the  ineligibility  of 
those  of  the  opposite  one,  without  ever  having 
given  a  serious  thought  (for  ladies  of  fashion 
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lire  not  addicted  to  serious  thoughts)  to  the 
merits  or  qualifications  of  either  party.  Tlius, 
half  the  lilfe  of  the  being  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  is  passed ;  not  so  much  in  seeking  her 
own  gratification  as  in  endeavouring  to  impede 
that  of  others. 

A  wish  of  displaying  the  power  she  has 
usurped,  induces  her,  not  unfrequently,  to  an 
arbitrary  and  ill-natured  abuse  of  it,  exhibited  in 
preventing  the  access  of  others  to  scenes  where 
they,  in  their  ignorance,  imagine  enjoyment  is 
to  be  found ;  but  where  she,  in  her  knowledge, 
has  only  tok>  often  proved  the  fallacy  of  their 
supposition. 

How  different  is  the  life  of  a  grande  dame 
chez  vans !  (or,  luckily,  you  have  no  women  of 
fashion.  In  Paris,  each  lady  is  satisfied  with 
the  distinction  to  which  her  birth,  station,  and 
talents,  entitle  her.  She  is  only  one  of  a  galaxy 
of  stars  that  shine  in  the  same  sphere.    She 
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desires  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  thrown  into  her 
own  path,  but  has  no  wish  to  exclude  others 
from  a  participation  in  them ;  and  is  happy  in 
the  freedom  from  all  that  disagreeable  respon- 
sibility which  is  the  principal  object  of  the  am- 
bition of  a  wouian  of  fashion  in  London. 

If  I  have  ennuyed  you  by  the  tableau  I  have 

attempted  to  paint,  pardon  me ;  and  be  assared 

♦ 

it  is  hardly  more  ennuyeux  than  the  originals 
from  which  it  was  sketched. 

In  no  country  is  selfishness  so  unblushingly 
practised,  and  openly  avowed,  as  in  England, 
by  a  certain  set.  *'  Be  prosperous  and  happy, 
never  require  our  services,  and  we  will  remain 
your  friends,''  is  the  principle  on  which  society 
acts  here ;  and  this  is  so  well  understood,  that, 
for  the  most  part,  those  who  stand  in  need  of 
aid,  shrink  from  soliciting  it  from  their  closest 
and  dearest  nominal  friends. 

But  this  selfishness  is  apparent  in  th^  gene- 
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rality  of  the  actions  of  my  countrymen.  If  a 
person,  with  whom  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  associating,  leaves  England  for  a  year,  and 
then  returns,  his  former  acquaintances  seldom 
seek  to  renew  the  intimacy.  They  have, 
during  his  absence,  filled  up  his  place;  they 
have  become  accustomed  not  to  look  for,  or  go 
to  him  ;  and  it  requires  a  year,  at  least,  with  a 
good  house  and  a  good  cook,  to  re-establish  the 

^  friendships  his  absence  has  interrupted. 

A  man  repairs  to  India,  condemned  by  sad 
necessity  to  recruit  his  shattered  fortunes.  He 
goes,  casting  many  a  longing,  lingering  look 
behind,  at  the  haunts  and  companions  of  his 
youth,  with  whom  he  leaves  a  portion  of  his 
heart.  He  returns  with  his  dearly  bought  gold, 
purchased  with  his  best  years,  and  no  incon- 
^iderabIe  portion  of  his  liver,  impatient  to  mingle 
again  with  those  from  whom  he  sighed  to  part. 
He  has  forgotten  the  characteristic  coldness  of 
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manner  of  his  countrymen,  and  approaches 
each  remembered  face,  with  gladness  and 
warmth ;  when  he  is  chilled  by  a  careless 
**  How  are  you?*'  accompanied  by  an  extension 
of  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand,  and 
followed  by  a  nonchalant  demand  of^  '*  How  long 
hare  you  been  in  town?  I  have  not  seen  yoti 
for  sometime." 

He  encounters  the  same  reception  ffoiA  all 
his  old  associates,  who,  reminded  by  die  ch'ange 
in  his  face  of  the  possibility  of  a  nearly  similar 
one  in  their  own  visages,  oonccHTe  ik'  dislike  to 
liim ;  and,  unless  he  is  Suppbs^  to  possess 
countless  lacs  of  rupees,  and  to  be  fond  of  play, 
he  is  voted  a  bore,  and  condetnned  to  seek  for 
society  among  the  golden-visaged  members  of 
the  Asiatic  club,  who  can  sympathise  in 'his 
loss  of  liver,  and  expatiate  on  the  comforts 
of  curry  and  sangarree. 

A  good  cook  is  the  most  infallible 
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towards  the  aGqoisition  of  popularity  in  London ; 
and  he  wjio.  fdlowa  a  dozen  guests  to  judge  of 
the  talents  of  his  chef  de  cuisine ^  once  a  week, 
is,  certain  of  being  considered  a  person  of  im-» 
portanc^*  The  stomach  is  so  near  the  hearty 
thajt  b^  who  gratifies  the  one^  will  be  sure  to 
naake  ^n  agreeable  impression  on  the  other : 
hence,  a  giver  of  good  dinners  is  always  popular* 
He  naajtbea  man  suspected  of  having  per- 
petrate^  n^any  evil  deeds,  and  conyieted  of 
some  f  bucfc  if  he  stops  the  mouths  of  a  certain 
set  of;  gcvrmcrndt  with  Jilleta  de  volaille  amc 
fruffeSi  fie.fnay  defy  censure. 

,A,  mo^/^rn  XaicuIIus,  whose  fame  was  less 
appfojei  than  his  dinners,  was  once  nearly  cut 
bj  hija^  |rian48  because  he  refused  to  submit  to 
tbye.,  extrmrpigant.  demands  of  his  cook,  who 
ask^  fpr  double  the  usual  wages ;  and  it  was 
not  until  he  had  satisfied  them,  by  positive 
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proof,  that  the  successor  was  quite  as  good  an 
artiste,  that  they  renewed  the  bond  of  anion. 

You,  who  have  seen  society  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  can  form  no  idea  of  its 
incongruities  in  England.  Its  laws  —  if  laws 
they  may  be  called  —  are  at  once  the  most 
absurd  and  partial ;  the  most  lax  in  the  gene- 
ral principles,  and  unjust  in  their  individutl 
punishments. 

Yet  this  country,  which  we  on  the  Con- 
tinent were  led  to  believe  was  the  land,  par 
excellence^  where  female  propriety  was  the 
most  indispensable  essential  for  ensaring  a  good 
reception ;  and  the  want  of  it  a  barrier  which 
neither  rank,  wealth,  nor  genius,  could  enaUe 
their  possessor  to  surmount, — every  day's  ex- 
perience proves  to  be  precisely  that  where  its 
absence  is  the  least  severely  punished. 

Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  hear,  in  a 
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morning  visit,  reports  the  most  injurious  to 
female  honour^  of  dii^ers  ladies,  and  fet  kn^et 
those  very  persons^  in  the  most  fashionable  soeiety 
at  nighty  aa  well  received  as  if  no  such  rumours 
hadefer  existed*    In  candour,  I  ought  td  add, 
tha<t  such  examples  are,  I  believe,  wholly  cod- 
fioecL  ta  the  csdusive,    or   ultra  -  fashionable 
circle/;  ibr  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  there 
IS  to  be  found  among  the  English  arils tocracy 
sooid  of  the  brightest  models  of  female  purity 
a^  deeornm.     But  these   mix  rarely  with 
^e  clique  .Belfrfkaiued  exclusive,  who  are'  for 
tha^inost  part  composed  of  the  impoverished 
«4^[|^^.iso<}acttes  of  doubtful,  or,  rather^  no^ 
4qiriltfid,  reputations,  silly  aspirants  to  noto- 
riety, wagining  that  unflattering  distinction 
tp  bf^.li  species  of  celebrity. 

Such  axe  the  persons  who  assume  to  give 
ih^  tofie  to.  society  in  London  :  judge,  then. 
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what  that  tone  mast  be!  It  has  all  the 
frivolity  and  Ugireti  of  the  Parisian  circles ;  but 
not  the  esprit,  vivacity,  and  ease,  that  charac- 
terise them :  and,  above  all,  not  that  attention 
to  les  bienseances^  which^  in  France,  precludes  a 
woman  from  violating  les  convenances  de  sodcti^ 
however  she  may  in  private  be  deficient  in 
morality. 

I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  all  the  various  classes  of  society  here, 
being,  as  you  are  aware,  impeuphihsopke  ;  and 
rather  given  to  study  the  bipeds  that  catnpose 
the  different  grades. 

Madame  de  Stael  compared  the  English  to 
the  favourite  beverage  of  the  lower  order  — 
porter  :  the  top  all  froth,  the  middle  good, 
and  the  bottom  dregs.  This  simile  contains, 
I  believe,  more  truth  than  is  to  be  found  in 
many  of  the  paradoxical  comparisons  of  that 
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highly  gifted  woman,  who  sometimes  played 
with  her  genius,  as  our  favourite  Malibran  does 
with  her  voice,  more  to  surprise  than  please. 

The  middle  class  here  possess,  I  am  told, 
all  the  advantages  of  education  and  refinement, 
exempt  from  the  demoralisation  that,  but  too 
frequently,  accompany  and  sully  them  :  an 
exemption  which  even  I,  with  all  my  philo* 
sophy,  think  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  religious  principles,  and  to  the  habits  of 
discipline  and  decorum  which  they  never  fail 
to  engender.  Yes,  reflexion  faite,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  all  I  have  seen  of 
other  countries  and  this,  has  led  to  the  convic* 
tion,  that  religion  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
prosperity  and  stability  of  a  nation. 

Literature  and  the  fine  arts  are,  I  under- 
stand, generally  and  successfully  cultivated  by 
the  class  to  which  I  refer ;  and  their  hu- 
manising effect  no  one  can  doubt,  who  has 
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witnessed  the  charms  they  diffuse  over  the 
monotony  of  the  domestic  circle.  Accomplish- 
ments are  not  soaght  by  this  section  of  society 
for  the  purpose  of  display ;  they  are  acquired 

as  furnishing  sources  of  occupation  and  enjoy- 
ment,  and  yield   both.     There   is    one    folly, 

however,  which  I  hear  ascribed  as  peculiarly 
appertaining  to  them ;  -and  that  is,  an  assumption 
of  belonging  to  the  upper  class.  Each  grade 
cherishes  a  similar  belief,  which  causes  sab- 
divisions  of  society  more  gratifying  to  the 
puerile  vanity  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
them,  than  conducive  to  general  habits  of 
agreeable  intercourse. 

Each  hour  that  I  spend  in  London  presents 
to  me  some  new  feature  in  society,  totally 
different  from  what  I  have  witnessed  in  other 
countries.  Among  the  most  remarkable,  is 
an  inordinate  love  of  scandal,  that  induces 
its  votaries   to  give   credence   to   any  report, 
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however  exa^erated  or  improbaUe.  Scan- 
dal reigns  here  unbridled ;  and  unredeemed 
by  the  wit  which  renders  it  so  piquant  with 
you  in  France,  that,  in  listening  to  some 
am  dit  plein  de  malice,  one  is  self- excused 
for  the  smile  it  excites.  Here  there  is  no 
such  varnish  to  the  crude  ebullitions  of  ill- 
nature    and    envy,    that    render    fashionable 

society  as  disagreeable  as  it  is  dangerous. 
Every  one  seems  disposed  to  put  the  very  worst 
interpretation  on  the  actions  of  his  or  her 
acquaintance ;  and  never  to  be  more  amused 
than  when  listening  to,  or  detailing,  the  errors 
attributed  to  them. 

This  peculiar  taste  for  scandal  in  my  com- 
patriots is  so  well  known,  that  it  has  become 
a  staple  commodity  of  traffic :  journals  have 
been  established  to  retail  it;  and  the  more 
pungent  the  satire  they  contain,  the  more 
extensive    is   their   sale.      Who    could    resist 

VOL.  II.  K 
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reading  an  attack  on  some  dear  fnend,  some 
*^  poor  dear  lady  This,  or  Mrs. That,  so  horriUy 
shewn  up  on  Sundays  !'*  The  men  gloat  over 
the  papers  in  their  clubs,  consoled  for  the 
censure  on  themselves  by  that  on  their  asso- 
ciates; and  the  women  peruse  them  in  the 
privacy  of  their  boudoirs,  or  dressing-rooms, 
disclaiming,  among  their  acquaintances,  ''  ever 
having  seen  the  abominable  paper." 

In  London,  any  woman  in  a  brilliant  posi- 
tion may  lose  her  reputation  in  a  week, 
without  having  even  imagined  a  dereliction 
from  honour.  There  is  so  much  mkUfonee 
continually  going  on  ;  people  are,  at  once,  so 
idle  and  malicious,  that  they  seize  with  avidity 
on  every  new  subject  of  scandal;  and  repeat 
it  so  often,  that  they  end  by  not  only  making 
others  believe,  but  by  believing  it  themselyes. 

A  gentleman  being  seen  thrice  with  a  lady 
in  public,  and  as  many  times  with  her  hosbaad. 
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is  sufficient  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  super- 
structure of  scandal  that  will  defy  the  pos- 
sibility of  refutation. 

Each  individual  of  the  idle  and  malicious 
persons  who  love  to  propagate  such  tales,  will 
repeat,  wherever  they  go,   **  Have  you  seen 

Lord   D and   Lady  E — — -?     How  they 

are  shewing  themselves  up!  they  are  never 
asunder." 

This  slander  circulated  at  three  or  four  clubs, 
where  female  reputations  are  lost  with  as  much 
.  fiu^ility  as  fortunes,  and  retailed  at  half-a-dozen 
fBishionable  parties,  sets  the  whole  town  talk- 
ing; and  poor  Lady  E finds  herself  the 

general  topic,  because  she  was  thrice  attended 

by  Lord  D in  public,  though  perhaps  in 

private  th^  had  never  met  once. 

Lord  E is  then  held  up  either  as  a 

dupe  or  as  an  accomplice  in  his  wife's  guilt ; 
for  guilt  is  inunediately  presumed.      He    is 
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pitied  by  one^  blamed  by  another,  and  laughed 
at  by  nearly  all;  for  even  the  pitiers  cannot 
resist  a  laugh  at  a  dishonoured  husband.     Lady 

E is  cried  up,  or  rather  cried  down,  as  a 

most  vile  and  vicious  woman,  though  an  idea 
of  vice  had  probably  never  entered  her  head ; 
or  else  she  is  compassionated  as  a  victim  to  the 
carelessness  of  a  husband,  who  was  so  wicked 
as  to  permit  her  to  be  thrice  attended  in  public 

by  Lord  D ;   and  who  had  himself  been 

seen  twice  arm-in-arm  with  that  nobleman, — 
an  occurrence  which  is  received  as  a  proof  of 
his  cognisance  of  the  liaison. 

The  lady's  reputation  is  gone,  the  husband's 
character  suspected,  the  supposed  lover  is  en- 
vied by  his  contemporary  beaux ;  and  the  aflhir 
furnishes  conversation  until  some  other  reputa- 
tion is  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
scandal. 

Lady  E is  not,  however,  expelled  firom 
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society  by  her  supposed  guilt.  Oh,  no!  as 
long  as  her  husband  countenances  her,  she  is 
received  as  before;  her  acquaintances,  being 
content  with  proclaiming  her  &ult,  desire  not 
its  punishment.  If  she  happens  to  hare  a  good 
disposition,  her  consciousness  of  innocence  dis- 
poses her  to  believe  every  accused  woman 
equally  free  from  guilt  as  herself.  She,  con- 
sequently, pities,  and  associates  with  some  of 
the  most  unworthy  of  her  sex ;  and  so  puts  the 
seal  on  her  own  supposed  culpability.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  hers  is  not  an  amiable  nature, 
this  undeserved  bereavement  of  reputation  will 
make  her  slight  the  substance  of  the  virtue  of 
which  she  has  lost  the  shadow :  and  she  ends 
by  becoming  what  she  was  previously  only  sus- 
pected to  be.  This  is  the  state  of  London 
fashionable  society,  where  appearances  alone 
are  judged ;  where  not  cause,   but  effect,  is 
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denounced ;  and  where  not  crime,  bat  its  ex- 
posure,  is  panished. 

Instances  not  unfrequently  occur  of  wo- 
men, free  from  any  more  serious  charges  than 
levity  and  imprudence,  being  subjected  to  the 
penalty  that  ought  to  be  awarded  to  guilt 
alone.  I  refer  to  cases  where  the  reports  dr- 
culated  through  coteries  and  clubs  are  afie^ 
wards  inserted  in  newspapers ;  one  of  whid, 
containing  the  scandalous  charges,  is  sent  by 
some  malicious  person  to  the  husband. 

His  amour  propre^  if  not  a$nour  for  her,  is 
incurably  wounded.  If  he  is  a  weak  man,  and 
the  majority  of  fashionable  men  are  weak,  be 
concludes  that  her  conduct  must  have  been 
indeed  glaringly  indecorous,  or  it  never  eoold 
have  obtained  such  odious  publicity;  not  re- 
flecting, that  the  statement  he  has  perused  tt 
only  an  exaggerated  version  of  the  gonp  of 
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society,  founded  on  no  more  solid  basis  than 
the  unmeaning  attentions  he  has  himself  beheld 
without  alarm  or  censure.  He  recalls  to  mind 
eyery  incident^  however  trivial,  connected  with 
her  general  demeanour ;  and  none  of  them  are 
now  viewed  impartially. 

Influenced  by  his  irritated  vanity,  he  has 
already  prejudged  and  condemned  her ;  without 
any  proof,  save  the  slander  of  a  newspaper, 
confirmed,  perhaps,  by  an  indelicate  and  inju- 
dicious appeal  to  his  domestics,  who  have  drawn 
their  conclusions  from  the  same  source. 

These  very  domestics,  who  had  never  at- 
tached an  idea  of  culpability  to  her  conduct 
until  they  had  read  the  flagrant  statements  of 
it,  now  become  spies,  curious  to  satisfy  them- 
selves of  the  existence  of  the  guilt  they  imagine. 

Her  looks,  words,  and  actions,  are  narrowly 
watched.  Every  note  received,  every  male 
visitor  admitted,  becomes,  to  their  jaundiced 
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branded  with  disho 
from  crime,  who  mi 
husband,  have  con 
veraally  believed  to 
It  iB  not  thus  i 
women,  in  losing  < 
sarily  exposed  to  tl 
sex  are  saved  from 
and  are  not  compel 
tations  of  their  coi 
erect  on  the  rains 
tion  of  their  own. 
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are  often  led  to  a  severity  they  are  far  from 
feeling,  to  avoid  incurring  the  imputation  of 
impropriety.  It  is  never  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused  that  is  made  the  point  of  debate 
as  to  her  reception ;  it  is,  simply  whether  Lady 
So-and-so,  and  a  certain  clique,  will  counte- 
nance her.  As  it  is  only  the  perfectly  virtuous 
and  irreproachable  that  can  risk  being  lenient, 
you  may  conclude  that,  in  the  exclusive  circle, 
few  are  the  examples  of  mercy :  but,  en  revanche, 
innumerable  are  the  instances  of  forbearance 
towards  those  whose  amatory  adventures  fur- 
nish the  daily  topic,  and  who  are  blessed  with 
husbands  whose  charity  covereth  a  multitude 
of  sins. 

You  ask  me  whether  English  husbands  are, 
in  general,  bons  et  aimables  ?  Pas  du  tout,  ma 
chire;  tout  au  contraire.  They  are,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  from  the  specimens  I  have  seen, 
the  most  selfish  beings  imaginable. 

k2 
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Numerous  are  the  examples  pointed  out  to 
me  here  of  men  who,  a  year  ago,  were  the  most 
passionate  lovers  to  their  wives,  yet  who  now 
scarcely  conceal  the  symptoms  of  the  satiety 
they  feel,  even  from  the  lately  cherished  ob- 
jects that  excite  it.  Men  of  large  fortunes 
rarely  marry  from  pecuniary  motives  in  Eng- 
land :  not  that  they  are  exempt  firom  cupidity; 
very  much  the  contrary  is  the  case ;  but  because 
heiresses  are  scarce, —  estates  being  generally 
entailed  on  heirs-male.  It  is  only  when  some 
rich  parvenu  has  a  daughter  whom  he  wishes  to 
engraft  on  a  noble  stock,  that  great  fortunes 
are  to  be  obtained  by  marriage ;  when  the  gold 
acquired  by  trade  returns  to  support  the  ex- 
hausted coffers  of  the  aristocracy,  whose  pro- 
digality assisted  its  accumulation. 

The  unmarried  men  in  London  are  remark- 

*   able  for  a  degree  of  selfishness,  indulged  even 

to  an  oblivion  of  all  else,  and  for  a  prudent  fore- 
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thooght,  even  in  their  affections,  not  so  much 
tJie  result  of  wisdom,  as  the  dictate  of  this 
ill-ei^rossing  egotism.  Venus  herself,  without 
a  fortaoe,  could  hardly  tempt  them  to  wear  any 
other  fetters  than  those  of  her  cestus ;  while  a 
▼eiy  Gorgon,  with  a  large  domain,  would  soon 
find  them  eager  candidates  for  the  hymeneal 
chains.  They  regard  every  young  beauty  with 
distmst  and  alarm,  as  having  designs  on  their 
freedom ;  or  as  being  likely,  by  their  fascina- 
tionsy  to  tempt  them  into  a  rash  marriage, 
which  they  consider  as  the  premature  grave  of 
their  selfish  enjojrments.  They  look  on  dowerless 
wedlock  as  on  death,  a  misfortune  to  be  en- 
eoontered  perhaps  at  some  remote  period,  when 
age  and  infirmity  prevent  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sores,  or  satiety  has  palled  them.  With  the 
distant  prospect  of  settling  down  at  last  with 
some  fidr  young  being,  who  is  to  be  the 
toother  t>f  his  irritalHlity,  and  the  nurse  of  his 
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infirmities,  the  man  of  pleasure  systematically 
and  ruthlessly  pursues  a  round  of  heartless  dis- 
sipation; until  his  health  broken,  and  his 
spirits  jadedy  he  selects  his  victimy  and,  in  the 
uncongenial  union  (which,  like  the  atrocioas 
cruelty  of  Mezentius,  chains  the  living  to  the 
dead),  seeks  the  reward  of  his  selfishness. 

The  men  forming  the  upper  class  generally 
marry  for  what  they  term  love,  which  is  no- 
thing more  than  an  evanescent  caprice,  an 
envie  to  possess  some  object  not  otherwise  to 
be  obtained.  They  are  so  little  in  the  habit  of 
denying  themselves  any  thing  they  conceive 
necessary  to  their  pleasure,  that  one  of  their 
race  makes  little  more  difficulty  of  manyii^ 
the  girl  that  has  struck  his  fancy,  than  he  does 
of  buying  some  celebrated  horse,  for  which  he 
has  to  pay  an  extravagant  price,  and  probaUy 
gets  tired  of  one  as  soon  as  the  other.  During 
the  first  brief  mouths — say,  three  or  four — of  his 
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Qoioo,  he  considers  and  treats  his  young  wife, 
not  as  the  dear  friend  and  companion  of  his 
life,  the  ftiture  mother  of  his  children,  but  as 
an  object  of  passion ;  to  be  idolised  while  the 
passion  continues,  and  to  be  left  in  loveless 
solitude — cast,  like  a  faded  flower,  away — the 
moment  satiety  is  experienced.  She  has  been 
indalged  to  folly,  doted  on  to  infatuation,  for 
three  months;  and  then,  spoiled  by  flattery,  and 
corropted  by  unwise  uxoriousness,  she  sees 
herself  first  neglected,  and  ultimately  abandoned , 
to  bear,  as  best  she  may,  this  humiliating,  this 
torturing  change.  If  she  loves  her  husband, 
jealousy,  with  all  its  venomed  pangs,  assails 
her  young  breast.  She  knows  how  ardently, 
how  madly,  he  can  adore,  compares  his  present 
undisguised  coldness  with  the  fervour  of  the 
happy  past,  and  concludes  (not  in  general 
without  cause),  that  another  object  has  usurped 
her  place  in  bis  heart. 
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Love,  pride,  and  jealous  rage,  are  now  is 
arms ;  and  how  strong  must  be  the  Tirtue,  and 
how  steadfast  the  principles,  that  enable  her  to 
resist  the  temptations  offered  by  vanity  and 
vengeance!  Reproaches  or  tears  await  the 
inconstant  at  home :  his  selfishness  makes  him 
loathe  both,  and  he  seeks  abroad  a  dedommage- 
ment  for  the  ennui  they  produce.  The  result 
generally  is,  that  his  wife  either  breaks  her 
heart  or  her  marriage-vows,  or  sinks  into  that 
humiliating  and  humiliated  being,  an  unloved 
and  unpitied  hypochondriac;  who  details  her 
wrongs  and  maladies,  in  a  whining  tone,  to 
the  vegetating  dowagers  and  spinsters  who  have 
no  better  occupation  than  to  listen  to  the  tedious 
catalogue. 

How  many  such  women  may  be  seen  in 
society,  bearing  the  barbed  arrow  of  disappoint- 
ment in  their  hearts — or,  worse,  forgetting  in 
flirtations,  the  neglect  that  at  first  wounded! 
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How  many  count  the  weary  hours  in  a  solitary 
home,  till  daylight  sends  back  the  careless 
husband,  with  temper  irritated  by  unsuccessful 
play,  or  excited  to  uncongenial  gaiety  by 
having  won — unthinking  that  the  next  night 
willy  in  all  human  probability,  see  dispersed 
the  gains  of  this  !  Does  a  wife  indulge  in 
reproach,  she  becomes  an  object  of  dislike; 
and  if  she  endures  in  silence,  with  a  paler 
cheek  or  heavy  eye,  these  physical  symptoms 
of  what  is  passing  within  are  considered  as 
so  many  tacit  offences  against  her  liege-lord, 
who  thinks  it  hard  that  he  cannot  ruin  his 
fortune  and  health,  if  it  please  him  so  to  do, 
without  his  wife,  forsooth,  taking  it  to  heart. 

Better  were  it,  in  good  truth,  to  be  con- 
demned to  the  &te  said  to  be  decreed  to 
elderly  spinsters  —  that  of  leading  apes  in  a 
place  not  ^'  to  be  named  to  ears  polite  " —  than 
to  be  joined  to  brutes  on  earth.    And  yet,  spite 
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of  such  examples  as  those  to  which  I 
referred,  our  English  young  ladies  an 
alarmed,  nor  deterred,  from  using  every 
sible  means  of  entering  the  pale  of  matrin 
each,  probably,  supposing  that  other  w 
hare  failed  through  the  want  of  those  a 
tions  which  she  believes  herself  to  po 
and  which  must  retain  their  empire  ovei 
who  is  to  be  her  lord.  A  few  montl 
marriage  dissipates  the  flattering  iUi 
she  has  indulged;  and,  in  proportion  t( 
sanguine  hopes  she  nourished,  will  be 
bitterness  of  her  disappointment. 

Those  women  only  escape  this  fate 
marrying  for  wealth  and  station,  regait 
husband  by  whom  these  coveted  offremen 
obtained,  as  an  appendage  inseparable 
them  to  which  they  attach  no  other  value 
as  the  medium  of  their  acquisition.  H 
no  other  country  holds  forth  such  inducei 
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to  women  forming  mercenary  marriages  as  does 
England,  by  displaying  the  brief  duration  of 
tbat  affection  which  offers  the  strongest  ob- 
stacle to  them. 

The  same  gross  selfishness  that  led  the 
fashionable  man  to  marry,  leads  him,  also,  to 
fresh  indulgences  of  his  passions.  He  becomes 
a  confirmed  libertine  and  gambler  (for  the 
two  vices  generally  meet  in  the  same  polluted 
heart),  and,  having  wasted  youth,  health,  for- 
tune, and  not  unfrequently  fame,  he  returns 
to  his  cheerless  home  to  inflict  his  dulness  and 
despondency  on  the  woman  he  has  demoralised, 
and  whose  peace  he  has  destroyed. 

Lycurgus  shewed  a  profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  when  he  decreed  a  law,  prohi- 
biting husbands  from  seeing  their  wives  in  the 
day,  during  the  first  year  of  their  marriage. 
He  meant  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  satiety, 
that  perilous  rock,  on  which  so  many  gallant 
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vessels  have  foundered  in  the  port  of  wedlock. 
Occasionally,  however,  modem  English  hus- 
bands are,  perhaps,  actuated  by  a  similar  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  a  still  more  potent 
belief  in  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
absence,  when  they  remain  away  all  night 
from  their  homes,  as  well  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  Thisy  probably,  is  the  sole  cause 
why  the  fashionable  clubs  are  filled  with  Bene- 
dicts every  night — at  least  it  is  but  charitable 
to  suppose  that  such  is  their  object. 

These  very  clubs,  too,  furnish  another  and 
powerful  antidote  to  matrimony.  The  luzurious 
sensualists  who  frequent  them,  being,  for  the 
most  part,  gastronomers,  who  prefer  a  well- 
dressed  dinner  to  the  best  dressed  woman  in 
the  world,  are  well  aware  that  the  rechereki 
repasts,  with  **  all  appliances  to  boot/*  to  be 
obtained  at  clubs,  at  a  price  within  their  readi, 
would  be  totally  unattainable  in  a  menace  of 
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tbeir  own,  except  by  the  relinquishing  some 
other  extravagance.    They  think  no  woman 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  those  delicious  dinners, 
en  garfon^  the  well-iced  wines,  gilded  salons 
bnUiantly  illuminated;  and,  above  all,   that 
facUiii  a  vivre  sans  gine^  which  they  imagine 
female  society  precludes.     How  resign  those 
luxurious  sappers,  that  render  a  man  as  un- 
willing as  he  is  unfit  for  the  privacy  and  quiet 
of  home?    How  abandon  the   excitement  of 
the  hazard-table  after,  where  thousands  are 
risked  ? 

They  have  calculated,  for  such  men  are 
prone  to  calculate,  that  the  great  business  of  ex- 
istence, which,  according  to  their  views,  consists 
m  «.tii>g,  gambling,  and  gossiping,  can  be  more 
etsily  and  cheaply  indulged  at  Crockford's, 
than  the  common  comforts  of  life  can  be  en- 
joyed in  an  establishment  of  their  own :  ergo^ 
they  are  cilibataires  par  calcul;  and  powerful 
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indeed  must  be  the  charms  of  her  who  can 
win  them  from  their  preconcerted  plan  of  selfish 
pleasures. 

But  if  won,  brief  is  the  duration  of  their 
abstinence  from  the  exciting  pursuits  of  their 
bachelor  days.  A  few  short  months  passed, 
the  Benedict  returns  to  his  former  haunts, 
rendered  now  more  attractive  by  the  contrast 
they  afford  to  what  he  considers  the  monotony 
of  home ;  where,  as  I  have  previoasly  men- 
tioned, the  luckless  wife  is  left  to  lament  in 
solitude,  or  to  forget  in  crowds,  the  brevity  of 
her  dream  of  conjugal  felicity. 

A  young  man  of  fashion,  for  to  such  only  does 
my  censure  apply,  thinks  that  certain  expenses 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  his  happiness. 
The  cost  of  a  wife,  he  calculates,  most  diminish 
the  means  of  gratifying  his  personal  luxuries; 
therefore  he  will  not  marry  until  he  shall  have 
lost  the  taste  and  activity  for  shooting,  hunting. 
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and  yachting.  Then,  however,  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  these  expensive  pursuits  may,  he 
thinks,  he  directed  to  the  support  of  a  matri- 
monial estahlishment. 

How  could  a  young  man  of  fashion  exist 
without  a  shooting-place  in  the  country,  with  a 
train  of  keepers  to  preserve  his  game,  and  dc^ 
to  run  it  down,  whatever  may  be  the  cost?  A 
moor  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  grouse- 
shooting,  it  would  be  impossible  to  forego ;  and 
a  party  to  partake  its  amusements  must  be  as- 
sembled. This  gratification  is  obtained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  several  hundreds ;  but  the  payer  has 
the  pleasure  of  reading  in  the  papers  that  he 
and  his  guests  shot  so  many  hundred  brace  of 
birds  on  certain  days :  and  he  is  satisfied. 

Many  are  they  who  frequent  the  Highlands 
with  little  or  no  desire  for  shooting,  but  who, 
having  no  rational  pursuit,  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  employ  the  two  months  that  in- 
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tervene  between  the  close  of  the  London  season 
and  the  opening  of  the  hunting  one ;  conse- 
quently,  at  the  mandate  of  fashion,  seek  this 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  time. 

The  young  man  of  fashion  must,  therefore, 
hunt  at  Melton ;  and,  to  do  so  with  **  decent 
dignity,**  requires  an  establishment  of  grooms 
and  helpers  that  would  astonish  Nimrod  hima^lfy 
could  he  behold  them ;  and  the  bills  for  which 
seldom  fail  to  astonish  the  purses  of  their  owners. 

But  it  is  not  the  horses  and  grooms  alone 
that  consume  thousands  at  Melton  :  the  chah 
seurs  find  that  French  cooks  alone  can  prodnee 
such  banquets,  as  they  require  to  recruit  their 
exhausted  frames,  and  collect  at  their  taUes  the 
"  best  society." 

During  the  interminable  evenings,  the  chase 
of  the  day  furnishes  the  inexhaustible  tqpic  of 
conversation,  each  biped  arrogating  to  himseif 
he  merit  that  belongs  solely  to  his  more  intelli- 
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gent  quadrupeds.  Prolix  details  of  asserted 
equestrian  prowess — each  narrator  the  hero  of 
his  own  tale — enlivened  by  episodical  histories 
of  their  favourite  hunters,  past  and  present, 
fill  up  the  hours  that  intervene  between  dinner 
and  the  period  of  retiring  to  bed ;  unless  cards 
or  dice  are  introduced,  to  diversify  this  rational 
mode  of  whiling  away  the  drowsy  hours. 

Many  of  the  chasseurs  at  Melton  are  as 
little  partial  to  hunting  as  those  who  frequent 
the  Highland  moors  are  to  grouse-shooting. 
The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  best  proved  by 
the  joyous  alacrity  with  which,  the  moment 
a  frost  sets  in,  they  rush  up  to  London,  like 
boys  released  from  school ;  and  plunge  into  all 
the  amusements  and  dissipation  of  the  metro- 
polls,  until  a  thaw  sends  them  down  again, 
with  lengthened  faces  and  shortened  purses, 
to  renew  their  sport. 

How  often  is  the  thermometer  examined  with 
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wistful  eyes,  and  an  approach  to  the  freezing- 
point  hailed  with  pleasure!  You  will  natu- 
rally wonder  why  so  heavy  an  expense  as  a 
hunting-establishment  is  incurred,  if  they  who 
entail  it  on  themselves  like  not  the  amusement 
Fashion,  ostentation,  and  the  puerile  desire  of 
even  that  species  of  celebrity  which  this  ex- 
travagance can  acquire,  furnish  the  induce- 
ments ;  added  to  the  reflection  of  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  otherwise  filling  up  the  winter 
months. 

You  must  not,  however,  conclude,  that  all 
M'ho  hunt  at  Melton  pursue  the  amusement  from 
the  mere  desire  of  being  a  la  mode^  or  from 
idleness ;  for  some  men  are  to  be  found  there 
who  really  enter  into  the  sport  with  a  true  zest, 
without  making  it  the  subject  of  all  their 
thoughts  and  conversation.  These  exceptions 
to  my  censure  are  admirable  specimens  of  the 
true  English  character, — bold  in  the  field,  and 
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gentle  and  well-bred  out  of  it.  Dispensing  a 
refined  hospitality  to  their  friends,  and  en-* 
couraging  the  race  of  those  fine  horses,  which 
are  a  characteristic  boast  of  my  country,  but  not 
assimilating  themselves  to  those  animals,  by 
utetr  uselessness,  save  in  the  field. 

The  many  who  do  not  really  enjoy  the  hunting 
pursue  it  in  emulation  of  the  few  who  do^ — nay, 
affect  to  like  it  so  passionately,  that  it  is  only 
as  I  have  before  said,  the  gratification  which 
the  setting  in  of  a  hard  frost  excites  in  them, 
that  betrays  the  real  state  of  their  feelings  on 
this  point.  To  such  self-imposed  sacrifices  will 
men  submit  from  vanity. 

Five  months  at  Melton,  passed  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  edifying  manner  I  have  described, 
require  an  expenditure  of  some  thousands;  and 
the  London  season  which  follows  it  demands 
scarcely  less. 

A   bachelor's    house    in    some   square    or 

VOL.   11.  L 
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Street  near  the  Park,  tasteAiUy  deeomted,  and 
luxuriously  furnished^  receives  the  Meltooian 
chasseur  in  April.  He  subscribes  to  an  omni- 
bu8  box  at  the  opera,  and  to  one  at  most  of 
the  theatres  a  la  mode  ;  frequents  all  the  places 
of  fashionable  resort;  enters  into  m  praise- 
worthy competition  with  his  contemporaries, 
as  to  who  shall  give  the  most  reckercke  dinners 
every  day;  and  sports  equipages  lliat  would 
drive  to  despair  a  Parisian  iUffent^  so  perfect 
are  they  in  their  details,  and  so  ikultlett  in  die 
ensemble. 

When  the  season  draws  near  a  dose,  the 
man  of  fashion  departs  for  hb  yacht,  whichi  in 
the  luxuriousness  of  its  accommodation,  and 
splendour  of  its  decoration,  far  surpasses  the 
famed  galley  in  which  Cleopatra  sailed  down 
the  Cydnus. 

What  time  has  such  a  maa  as  the  one 
whose  avocations  I  have  attempted  to  describe, 
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to  bestow  oaafTife?  or  what  ftitids,  not  ap- 
propriai^  to  his  own  personal  gratification, 
to  meet  the  additional  expense  she  would  un- 
avoidably create?  No;  the  individuals  who 
form,  the  gentu  of  which  I  have  sketched  a 
specimen,  know  that  a  wife^  however  amiable, 
or  delightfal^  would  only  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
pursuit  of  their  selfish  pleasures  ;  and,  there- 
fore, seditloBsly  avoid  matrimony. 

The  following  lines  were  given  to  me,  the 
other  day»  by  Lord  Charles  Fitzhardinge,  de- 
scriptire  of  the  miseries  entailed  on  a  man 
bj  marriage;  and  they  are  so  expressive  of 
the  feelings  of  all  this  sort  of  men  here,  that 
I  send  them  to  you :  — 

YOUR  WIFE 

•*  Who  meets  you  io  your  days  of  youth, 
Dreaming  of  joy  and  hope,  forsootli. 
And  makes  you  plight  to  her  your  truth  ?  — 

Your  Wife. 
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'<  Who  greets  you  with  the  smiles  most  blaod. 
Until  a  flame  of  love  is  fanned ; 
And  youy  poor  fool !  demand  her  hand  ? — 

Your  Wife. 

<'  Who,  when  the  Gordian  knot  is  tied. 
Ere  yet  she  ceases  to  be  bride. 
Casts  all  her  winning  ways  aside  ? — 

Your  Wife. 

**  W^ho  jealous  is  of  each  past  flame, 
Slie  ever  guessed,  or  heard  you  name ; 
And  counts  them  o'er  with  sneer  and  blame? — 

Your  Wife. 

"  Who  says  they  all  were  perfect  frights. 
And  in  defaming  them  delights 
To  pass  whole  days  —  nay,  often  nights  ?  — 

Your  Wife. 

''  Who,  as  you  cool,  grows  still  more  fond. 
And  strains  to  bursting  wedlock's  bond. 
Till  you  would  joyfully  abscond  ? — 

Your  Wife. 

^*  Who  forces  you  to  dine  at  home, 
When  you  to  Crockfbrd's  fiun  would  roam 
To  feast  beneath  his  gilded  dome  ?-— 

Your  Wife. 
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"  Who  gives  you  soup  —  ye  gods,  what  stuff! 
And  fish,  of  which  the  smell 's  enough ! 
With  mutton  cutlets,  cold  and  tough  ? — 

Your  Wife. 

'*  Who  gives  you  wine,  that  ice  ne'er  knew, 
To  wash  down  each  unsav'ry  stew ; 
And  talk  —  how  little  sav'ry  too !  — 

Your  Wife. 


(( 


Who  has  the  children — *  pretty  dears!' — 
To  come  when  the  dessert  appears ; 
And  with  their  ban  mots  fills  your  ears  ? 

Your  Wife. 

*'  Who  forces  you,  for  quiet's  sake, 

Appointments  with  choice  friends  to  break. 
Hoping,  at  last,  escape  to  make  ?  — 

Your  Wife. 


**  And,  while,  in  pensive  reveriei 
You  think  of  where  you  wish  to  be, 
Who  quarrels  with  your  gravity  ?  — 


Your  Wife. 


''  Who,  when  at  length  you  rise  to  go. 
Reproaches  loud  and  deep  lets  flow, 
With  tears  that  spring  from  rage,  not  wo  ?  — 

Your  Wife. 
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*'  Who  lets  you  find  'twas  all  in  vain 
You  starved,  and  gave  up  iced  champegnef 
For  one  detennined  to  comphni?  — 

Your  Wife. 

<'  Who  selfish  is,  and  void  of  tact^ 
Refusing  aye  to  let  you  act, 
As  though  you  gargan  were,  in  fact? — 

Your  Wife. 

•«  Who  thinks  a  husband  —  *  there's  the  rob  I'  — 
Should  give  up  living  at  a  club ; 
And  if  he  wont,  will  pout  and  soub  1  -*« . 

Your  Wife. 

'*  Who  is  it  that  detests  your  friends. 
Accusing  them  of  selfish  ends; 
And  censure  on  their  faults  expends  ? — 

Your  Wife. 


<c 


Who  jealous  ever  is  of  you, 
And  yet  will  have  a  lover  too, 
In  spite  of  what  you  say  or  do?  ** 


Your  Wife. 


^  Who  gets  shewn  up  each  Sabbath  morn^ 
With  reputation  sadly  torn, 
While  you're  pronounced  a  blockhead  bom  f- — 

YoorWifr. 
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'<  Who  runs  you  into  debt  eacb  day. 
Although  she  knows  youVe  lost  at  play, 
Caring  not  whether  you  can  pay  ?  — 

Your  Wife. 

"  Who  every  bright  illusion  rendS) 
Proving  you  never  could  have  friends, 
*  You  were  a  dupe  ?'—  at  least,  pretends 

Your  Wife. 

"  Who  tells  your  faults  to  every  dame 
She  meets,  exposing  you  to  shame. 
Till  half  the  town  rings  with  your  name  ?--'  ' 

Your  Wife. 

''  Ye  Benedicts  of  Fashion,  own 
Here  *s  no  exaggeration  shewn ; 
The  miseries  I  relate  you've  known— 

Through  Wives." 

The  love  of  money,  and  deference  to  those 
who  are  imagined  to  possess  it,  is  another 
striking  peculiarity  of  my  compatriots.  He,  or 
she^  who  can  boast  of  wealth,  no  matter  how 
obtained,  is  sure  of  being  well  received  in 
society ;  though  such  persons  may  be  illiterate, 
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ill-mannered,  and  not  immaculate  in  reputation. 
On  observing  certain  individuals,  in  the  circle 
styling  itself  exclusive,  whose  personal  merits 
would  never  have  gained  them  admission,  my 
ignorant  queries  as  to  the  why,  and  wherefore, 
have  been  replied  to  by  the  assertion,  that  ^^  he 
or  she  was  immensely  rich;"  a  reply  consi- 
dered amply  explanatory. 

"  Then  he,  or  she,  is  probably  very  generous?" 
asked  I,  in  my  simplicity,  supposing  that  a 
lavish  expenditure  on  a  clique  proverbial  for 
the  derangement  of  the  finances  of  its  mem- 
bers, was  the  secret  cause  of  the  reception  of 
the  said  rich  individual. 

*'  No,  quite  the  contrary,"  has  been  the 
answer;  ''  he  is  trh  avare^  I  can  assure  you:" 
for  no  one  better  knows  the  value  of  money, 
or  is  less  prone  to  make  a  generous  use  of  it, 
than  he  who  has  no  other  recommendation. 
But  what  is  still  stranger,  this  same  repute- 
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tion  for  wealth  is  considered  an  excuse  for  the 
economy  which  a  deficiency  of  income  alone 
ought  to  justify.  A  man  known  to  be  rich  may 
give,  not  only  few,  but  remarkably  bad  dinners, 
and  wines  whose  execrable  quality  all  condemn ; 
yet,  still,  the  very  people  who  would  uncere- 
monionsly  decline  a  far  less  objectionable  re- 
past, if  ofiered  by  one  of  limited  means,  will 
freely  eat  the  one,  and  drink  the  other,  because 
—  the  donor  is  afiSuent.  The  parsimony  of  the 
wealthy  excites  no  murmurs:  people  like  to 
dine  with  them,  and  to  have  them  at  their  own 
boards ;  why,  or  wherefore,  I  cannot  discover, 
unless  the  feeling  may  arise  in  a  superstitious 
desire  of  consorting  with  those  who  are  favoured 
by  fortune. 

So  well  understood  is  this  inordinate  respect 
for  riches  in  this  country,  that  not  a  few  in- 
stances have  been  known  of  men  who,  with 
only  a  moderate  income,  have,  by  the  stratagem 

L  2 
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of  pretending  to- possess  a  large  one,  gained  a 
consideration  and  an  ascendance  in  'Society, 
which  they  otherwise  coald  never  hav«  ac- 
quired. ''  Mr.  So-and-so  is  certainly  a  ml- 
Honairey"  was  the  excuse  for  a  man  of  vulgar 
habits  being  seen  every  where,  until  his  death 
revealed  the  fact  of  his  supposed,  million 
being  only  a  hundred  thousand .  |NMinds ;  -  a 
fortune  more  than  amply  sufficient  for  ail 
his  desires,  but  the  reputation  of  which  would 
not  have  attained  for  him  that  preponderance 
in  the  world  which  he  ambitioned. 

Can  it  then  be  wondered  at,  that,  seeing 
the  influence  wealth  bestows,  people -are  more 
anxious  to  possess,  than  fastidious  in  the  mode 
of  acquiring  it?  Hence,  speculations  the. most 
unscrupulous,  and  actions  the  most  repre- 
hensible, are  undertake!*  If  crowned  witb 
success,  the  mean  is  f<H^tten  in  the  .ewi;  and 
if  failure  ens«e,th6  action,  and  itacons^^encesi 
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pasa  away  from  the  memories  of  those'  vho 
knew  the  guilt  of  the  perpetrator;  for^  no^one 
here  troubles  himself  to  remember  apoor  maa, 
except  to  avoid  him. 

I  have  now  concluded  a  sketch,  which^ 
thcwgh  it  has  no  recommendation  except  its 
trathy  majy  I  trust,  ennuyer  less  than  the  wit- 
nessing the  scenes  described  did  your  affectionate 
friend^' 

'      >  >  Carolinb. 


THE   MARQUESS   OF   NOTTINGHAM   TO 
EDWABP  MORDAUNT,  ESQ. 


Y«s,  mydear  Mordaunt,  you  are  right;  I  lov 
passionately,  madly,  love  —  Lady  Annandale ; 
yet  it  is  a  love  as  devoid  of  guilt  as  it  is  desti- 
tute of  hope.  The  slightest  betrayal  of  it  would, 
I  am  persuaded,  exile  me  from  her  sight  for 
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ever;  and  I  value  the  friendship  with  which 
she  honours  me  too  dearlj,  to  risk  losing  the 
least  portion  of  it  by  any  imprudence. 

You  ask  me  what  I  propose  to  myself,  in 
thus  abandoning  my  heart  to  so  engrossing,  so 
ungovernable  a  passion?  This  is  a  question  I 
have  never  dared  to  answer  to  myself.  To  meet 
her  every  day,  to  think  of  her  every  minute,  to 
dream  of  her  when  I  close  my  eyes,  and  to 
awake  with  the  blissful  certainty  of  seeing  her, — 
these  are  my  sole  objects  and  aims ;  and  these 
I  may  surely  indulge  without  crime. 

Mordaunt,  if  you  knew  the  rapture  I  expe- 
rience, when  I  behold  her  angelic  iace  assume 
a  more  cheerful  expression  when  I  approach 
her ;  when  I  observe  the  deference  with  which 
she  refers  to  my  opinions,  and  the  sweet  and 
modest  confidence  with  which  she  utters  her 
own ;  the  innocent  delight  with  which  she  dis- 
plays Annandale's   hitherto    Delected  child, 
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and  the  pride  with  which  she  listens  to  my 
remarks  on  its  visible  improvement  and  grow- 
ing intelligence^ — you  would  not  ask  what  I 
propose  to  mjrself ! 

The  happiness  of  the  present  seems  all  I 
dare  look  to ;  and  so  dearly  do  I  prize  it,  that 
I  tremble  to  anticipate  any  change. 

She  admits  me  to  her  boudoir  during  the 
morning,  when  Miss  Montressor  and  the  child 
only  are  with  her ;  allows  me  to  read  Italian 
aload  to  her  while  she  draws :  and  there  are 
moments,  when  seated  in  this  retired  and  de- 
licions  sanctuary,  the  ladies  pursuing  their 
feminine  occupations,  and  the  child  climbing 
my  knees,  that  I  indulge  the  illusion  that  she 
belongs  to  me  by  the  most  holy  tie,  and  that 
the  child  is  ours. 

I  am  too  soon  awakened  from  this  blissful 
dream,  by  Miss  Montressor's  remembering  some 
engagement  to  be  k^pt,  or  some  letter  to  be 
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written,  that  obliges  hef  to  withdraw;  and' 
what  looks  strange,  is,  that  these  remitiigeences 
of  hers  always  arrive  at  Sintal-^pra^  nuknent, 
either  in  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book 
we  are  reading,  or  in  the  sabject  on  "which  We  are 
conversing.  '      ^ 

"  Pray,  do  not  let  me  interrapt  you,  good 
folk,"  she  invariably  says,  —  *^  I  shall  belnu^k 
in  a  few  minutes ; "  and  off  she  hurried. 

I  resume  the  book,  and,  whehc^r  a  j^use 
occurs,  am  charmed  with  the  justiee  atod  tact 
of  Lady  Annandale's  reflections.  So  ttrach 
feeling,  united  to  such  extreme  delicady  of  per- 
ception, I  never  before  encountered. 

Often  do  1  continue  to  read,  until  her  clu^ 

riage,  or  saddle-horses  are  announced;  and  we 

both  find  that  it  is  five  o'clock,  when  we  had 
only  imagined  it  three. 

*^  How  time  flies  !*'  does  she  firequentljr  8ajr» 
on  such  occasions ;  **  but  where  can  Caroline 
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Montressoor  be  ?  she  said  she  would  be  back  in 
a  few  minutes." 

^'  Miss  Montressor  has  been  in  the  library, 
my  lady,  for  the  last  half-hour,  with  his  lord- 
ship/' replies  the  servant. 

Does  not  this  look  strange  ?  yet  it  does  not 
seem  to  inspire  Lady  Annandale  with  any  sus- 
picions. Is  it  possible  that  this  artful  girl  can 
have  any  design  in  thus  leaving  her  friend  and 
me^  two  hours  tete-a-tete  in  the  boudoir,  and 
being  herself  half-an-hour  in  the  library  with 
Annandale?  But  no;  she  can  have  no  motive. 
And  yet  it  does  look  strange :  I  must  keep  my 
eye  on  her ;  for  the  account  Delaward  gave  me 
of  her  morals  justifies  suspicion, 

Annandale  seems  totally  unconscious  of  my 
admiration  (adoration  would  better  express  the 
feeling)  for  his  lovely  wife.  He  is  continually 
asking  me  to  dine  with  them,  en  famille,  and 
to  m^e  one  of  {dl  their  parties  —  invitations  I 
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have  not  the  courage  to  resist.  Yet  there  are 
moments  when  I  fancy  I  have  detected  signi- 
ficant glances,  or  malicious  smiles  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  some  of  the  corrupt  men,  and  as 
corrupt  women,  of  our  circle,  when  they  see  me 
by  Lady  Annandale's  side ;  and  I  almost  deter- 
mine to  sacrifice  the  intoxicating  pleasure  of  her 
society,  rather  than  subject  her  parity,  which 
I  know  to  be  as  spotless  as  snow  ere  it  lights 
on  earth,  to  the  risk  of  one  unworthy  suspicion. 
I  am  more  jealous  of  her  reputation  than  ever 
husband  was  of  that  of  his  wife ;  and  would 
die  rather  than  expose  it  to  censure. 

She  rarely  speaks  of  Annandale;  and  her 
manner  towards  him  is  cold  and  distant.  Of 
the  Delawards  she  loves  to  converse. 

^'  Lady  Delaward  is  indeed  a  happy  wo- 
man," said  she,  a  few  days  ago ;  '^  for,  in  her 
husband  she  has  found  the  most  delightful 
friend,  the  most  instructive  companion,  and 
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the  most  wise  monitor  (should  she  ever  need  it) 
with  whom  woman  was  ever  blessed." 

She  sighed  deeply  and  involuntarily. 

*^  How  vain,  then,  Lord  Nottingham  ought 
to  be  !**  said  Miss  Montressor ;  ^^  for  you  com- 
pared him»  the  other  day,  to  Lord  Delaward ; 
and,  if  my  memory  does  not  dec^ve  me,  gave 
the  preference  to  sa  signeurie^''  bowing  to  me. 

The  cheeks  of  Lady  Annandale  became 
suffused  with  a  bright  red ;  and  so  visible  was 
her  emotion,  that,  great  as  was  the  delight 
which  the  knowledge  of  her  flattering  opinion 
of  me  conferred — a  delight  that  sent  the  blood 
circhng  more  briskly  through  my  veins  —  I 
was  angry  with  Miss  Montressor  for  having 
betrayed  her  confidence. 

'*  I  was  speaking  of  Lord  Delaward  as  a 
husband/'  said  Lady  Annandale,  with  some  re- 
Mrfe^  and  still  blushing ;  *^  and,  consequently. 


I 
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could  not  compare  Lord  Nottingham^-  who  is 
yet  untried  in  that  character,  with  hiin:*  '  ' 

"  You  may,  howerer,  accurately  judge  <tf 
Lord  Nottingham's  taste  for  dome^oity/'  re- 
plied Miss  Montresspr,  **  from  the  daily  spe- 
cimens he  gives  us  of  it.  Does  he  not  mi 
to  us,  chat  with  us,  moralise  with  08>  and' 
play  with  the  child  all  the  morning  ?  ^  Lady 
Annandale  positively  blushed  to  her  ^erf 
temples.  ^^  Does  he  not  ride  out,  drive, 
or  boat,  with  us  every  day  ?  Does  be  not 
escort  us  to  balls,  touts^  and  operaa ;-  ot  epedd 
the  evening,  en  families  with  us  ?'  And  yet^ 
wicked,  ungrateful  Lady  Annandale^.  after  all 
these  decided  evidences  of  a  c6njc^;Bl  tastOt  yett 
can  doubt  his  fitness  for  domestic  life  I  ** 

Never  was  embarrassment  more  visible 
than  on  Lady  Annandale's  beautiful  oottate^ 
nance.      She   attempted  to  utter   somelhing 
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aboQt  never  having  doubted  that  I  ^hoold 
always  falfii  every  duty  I  had  to  perform  ; .  and 
Miss  Montressor  resumed  : — 

*'  YeSj  I  am  sure  Lord  Nottingham,  not- 
withstanding he  looks  so  grave"  (and  iiere  sba 
gave  me  a  most  equivocal  smile)^  *^  would  be 
a  model  for  husbands,  were  he  once  entered 
into  that  happy  state.  See  him  with  little 
St.  Aubyn  on  his  knee,  reading  to  you  while 
you  draw,  and  then  doubt,  if  you  can,  what 
a  husband  and  father  he  will  make.  Why,  I 
defy,  that  rara  avis^  Lord  Delaward  himself, 
to  surpass  him!" 

I .  looked  gravely  in  her  face  while  she 
uttered  all  this  ill-timed  flippancy,  yet  could 
not  ascertain  whether  it  originated  in  naivete 
or .  malice  ;  but,  whichever  was  the  cause, 
the  effect  —  and  it  was  a  painfiil  one  —  was 
obvious  in.  Lady  Annandale's  varying  colour 
and  nervous  agitation.      Luckily,   a  servant 
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announced  the  earriage,  and  I  withdrew;  al- 
most hating  Miss  Montressor  for  the  annoyance 
she  had  caused  her  lovely  and  sensitiTe  firiend. 

What  if  Lady  Annandale  should  become 
alarmed,  now  that  her  attention  has  been  so 
brusquely  called  to  the  subject,  by  the  firequency 
and  length  of  my  visits,  and  curtail  or  prohibit 
them  ?  But  why  should  I  anticipate  an  evil  I 
never  could  find  courage  to  support?  No,  she 
could  not  be  so  cruel. 

Do  I  not  already,  Mordaunt,  feel  one  of 
the  many  miseries  to  which  an  unlawful  passion 
gives  birth?  Here  am  I,  trembling  at  the 
bare  anticipation  of  being  deprived  of  her 
society,  on  the  terms  I  have  lately  been  ac- 
customed to  enjoy  it ;  yet  not  darii^  to  look 
forward  to  a  continuation  of  happiness  that 
always  seems  to  me  too  great  to  endare. 

This  it  is  to  love,  when  destiny  has  jdaced 
an  indestructible  barrier  between  ns  and  the 
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object  adored ;  a  barrier  never  surmounted, 
but  by  guilt  and  despair.  I  am  a  Christian, 
and  must  never  foi^et  that  tbe  faith  I  profess 
ought  to  preclude  both. 

Ever  yours, 

Nottingham. 


MISS  MONTRESSOR  TO  LA  MARQUISE 

DE  VILLEROI. 

La  mctoire  est  d  moi,  ma  chire  et  belle  atnie  ! 
Yes ;  this  cold,  this  prudish  Lady  Annandale 
loves  Lord  Nottingham ;  and  with  a  passion 
such  as  only  tranquil,  concentrated  women  feel. 
I  see  it  in  a  thousand  instances :  in  the 
bright  sparkle  of  her  eyes  when  he  is  an-* 
nounced ;  in  the  drooping  lid  that  veils  them 
when  he  approaches ;  in  her  heightened  colour 
and  embarrassed  manner;  and,  above  all,  in 
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the  increasing  reserve  and  shriakihg  modesty 
of  her  demeanour  towards  him. 

I  catch  her  looking  at  the  pendule  when 
the  time  of  his  daily  visit  ajpproaches :  nay,  I 
hav^  positively  marked  the  quickened  pulsa- 
tion of  her  hearty  visible  even  through  the  folds 
of  her  robe,  when  his  step  has  been  heard ; 
which  she  can  distinguish  from  any  other,  as 
I  lately  had  a  proof — and  this  is  one  of  the  many 
certain  symptoms  in  the  malady  ycleped  love. 

We  were  sitting  in  her  boudoir  at  the  time 
he  generally  comes,  when  I  heard  feet  ap- 
proaching, and  said,  ''  here  oomes  k  margms." 
**  No,"  answered  Lady  Annandale,  *'  the 
step  is  not  his;"  and  her  cheek  became  per- 
fectly crimson  when  she  found  mj  eyes  fixed 
with  an  expression  of  surprise  <m  her  fiiee. 
She  was  right:  the  step  was  that  of  Loid 
Charles  Fitzhardinge,  who  brought  me  a  note 
from  the  ccm:^$sj. 
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Lord  Nottuigbam  is  un  peu  bite,  for  he 
appears  totally  unconscious  of  the  conquest 
he  has  achieved;  or  else  he  is  determined 
oot  to  avail  himself  of  it.  His  manner  grows 
evecy  day  more  profoundly  respectful  towards 
her,  though  it  always  partook  of  the  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  style;  and  he  now  ap- 
proaches her  as  if  she  were  a  queen,  and  he, 
the  humblest,  of  her  liege  subjects. 

This,  surely  cannot  be  artifice  to  dupe  me. 

Lord  ^nnandale  et  madame  la  comtesse  like 

each  other  less  every  day.    Her  indifierence  has 

woupded  his  vanity,  the  strongest  and  most 

vuloeraUe  of  all  his  feelings  ;  and  her  reserve 

sod  austere  coldness  to  the  ladies  of  the  clique 

he  is  most  ambitious  to  propitiate,  has  irritated 

biia  into  opposing  her  will,  by  inviting  them, 

ban  yrif  maigri^  to  his  house. 

Notre  frau  ffrafinn,  who  is  H  aimabk  et 

boH  enfanty   when  she   has  every   thing  her 
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own  way,  can,  as  you  know,  be  not  un  peu 
mechante  when  opposed.  She  has  nerer  fiMgireii 
Augusta  for  being  so  beautiful — a  crime  of 
deep  die,  and  rarely  pardoned  by  women  — 
and,  to  avenge  it,  she  has  insisted  on  exhibiting 
Lord  Annandale  as  son  amant  en  titre,  which 
she  thinks  an  iclatant  proof  of  her  superiority 
of  attraction  over  the  young  beauty,  his  wife, 
and  an  infallible  mean  of  mortifying  her. 

Notre  frau  grdfinn  is,  however,  mistaken 
in  this  last  calculation ;  for  Augusta  is  so  per- 
fectly indifferent  towards  her  lord,  t^t  she  has 

never,  I  do  believe,  remarked  his  attentions  to 
her  rival.  The  truth  is,  her  own  heart  is  too 
deeply  occupied  to  permit  her  observing  the 
movements  of  others ;  and  she  has  too  little 
vanity  to  be  wounded  by  the  proceedings 
which  would  be  most  influential  with  the  ma- 
jority of  women. 

JVotre  comtesse  is  evidently  piqued  at  Au- 
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gusta's  freedom  from  jealousy :  she  had  ex- 
pected to  reap  an  eclatant  triumph  from  the 
tears  and  anger  of  Lady  Annandale  ;  but,  these 
being  wanting,  she  considers  her  victory  in- 
complete. 

She  is  everlastingly  directing  Lord  Annan- 
dale's  attention  to  what  she  calls  les  gaucheries 
et  sottises  de  son  epouscy  which  are  her  terms  for 
designating  the  reserved  demeanour  and  con- 
strained  politeness  of  Augusta ;  whose  avoidance 
of  her,  the  comtesse  resents  as  an  unmerited 
injury,  which  she  endeavours  to  excite  him  to 
punish. 

With  this  charitable  object,  she  is  perpe- 
tually asserting  qtxil  nest  pas  maitre  chez  lui ; 
a  charge  so  peculiarly  offensive  to  a  weak  man, 
that,  to  refute  it,  there  is  no  folly  he  is  not 
ready  to  commit.  The  proof  of  the  truth  of 
her  charge,  she  says,  exists  in  the  fact,  that 
he  no  longer  dare  have  his  house  open,  as 

VOL.  II.  M 
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formerly,  for  those  delicious  petits  stmpers  that 

once  rendered  his  home  the  enTy  of  all  the 
elite  of  fashion. 

She  wounds  his  amour  proprCy  by  con- 
tinually pointing  out  the  marked  indifference 
of  his  wife  for  him;  and  then  she  endeavours 
to  apply  a  salve  to  the  wonnds  she  inflicts,  by 
artfully  adding,  — 

'^  Imaginez  vous,  mon  cliery  une  petite  sotte 
camme  elle,  cC avoir  Vair  de  ne  se  soucierpas  dCwa 
bel  homme  comme  vous  —  bien  elevcy  distinffuiy  et 
spirituel;  vraiment^  il  y  a  de  quoi  faire  perdre 
patience** 

Still  the  wounds  rankle,  and  he  likes  the 
comtesse  less  every  day,  for  being  the  instru- 
ment  to  inflict  them. 

He  turns  to  me  for  consolation ;  and  I  faaTe 
so  thoroughly  penetrated  into  the  very  inmoft 
folds  of  his  character,  that  I  know  how  to 
administer  it  more  efficaoioutly  thaa  any  other 
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woman  could;  who,  not  having  the  same 
motives  and  opportunities  for  discovering  and 
analysing  his  weaknesses,  could  not  mould  them 
to  her  will  as  I  do. 

My  flattery  is  administered  in  small,  but 
judicious  doses ;  much  on  the  principle  of  the 
homoeopathic  system,  which  first  irritates  the 
symptoms  of  the  malady,  in  order  to  enable 
the  practitioner  to  ascertain  its  nature,  and 
then  soothes  it.  My  doses  are  too  small  to  give 
distaste ;  not  that  I  ever  found  any  patients 
complain   of  their  excess,  provided   they  are 

amply  sugared ;  but  their  paucity  renders  them 
more  valued,  and  the  taker  more  anxious  for  a 
repetition  of  them. 

I  extol  him  more  by  innuendos  than  by 
fulsome,  unequivocal  admiration.  I  decry  the 
look  of  all  men  whose  style  does  not,  in 
some  degree,  resemble  his  own  ;  and  those 
who  most  approach  this,  my  implied  standard 
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of  perfection   and    manly   beauty,   I    remark, 
would  be  indeed  handsome,  if  they  possessed 
such  and  such  features,  —  hair,  eyes,  or  teeth, 
— alwayst  particularising  those  peculiar  to  him. 
A  good  opportunity  was  offered  me  a  few 
days  ago   of  administering   to   his   inordinate 
vanity.     The  Comte  Walkarinsky,  brother  to 
the  Comtesse  Hohenlinden,  has  arrived  here; 
and  is  pronounced,  by  the  ladies  ot  our  clique^ 
to  be  the  handsomest  man  ever  seen.     He  ce1^ 
tainly  is  extremely  good-looking,  and  possesses 
Vair  nobh  et  distinguiy  so  rare  and  attractive. 
When   several  of  the  women  were  comment- 
ing on  him,  I,  while  assenting  to  his  claim  to 
manly  beauty,  observed,  that  his,  however,  was 
not  precisely  the  style  that  I  preferred.     Then 
I  proceeded  to  give  a  minute  description  en 
beau  of  Lord  Annandale  —  of  course,  withoot 
naming  him — as  my  ideal  of  perfection,  which 
I  saw   with   a  glance  he  immediately  appro- 
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priated.  You  should  have  beheld  him  at  that 
moment,  to  be  aware  of  the  extent  of  self- 
complacency  to  which  the  gratified  vanity  of 
a  weak  man  may  conduct  him :  and  the  over- 
flowing gratitude  to  which  a  judicious  flattery 
gires  birth. 

You  know  how  remarkably  handsome  the 
Comte  Hohenlinden  is:  well,  ma  chere^  his 
brother-in-law  is  infinitely  superior  -.judge,  then, 
how  delighted  Lord  Annandale  must  have  been 
with  my  implied  compliment.  Notre  amie  la 
comtesse^  with  her  flaxen  locks  and  light-blue 
ejeSy  never  could  be  taken  for  a  Polonaise; 
while  monsieur  son  frire,  with  dark  sparkling 
orbe  and  raven  curls,  could  never  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  than  a  Pole. 

Last  evening  we  were  surprised  by  a  note, 
announcing  the  arrival  of  Lord  and  Lady  Vernon. 
Lady  Annandale  instantly  commanded  the  car- 
riage,  in  order  that  she  might  go  and  see  them ; 
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but  her  lord  /u>ped,  in  a  tone  that  looked 
more  like  dictation  than  entreaty,  that  she 
would  not  leave  homey  for  that  he  expected 
some  people  to  look  in. 

'^  I  am  6ori7  to  be  compelled  to  refuse 
your  request,"  replied  Lady  Annandale,  coldly; 
''  but  I  cannot  permit  my  father  and  mother 
to  pass  their  first  evening  in  London,  without 
seeing  them.'* 

*^  What  possible  difference  can  a  few  hours 
make?"  urged  le  mari,  with  a  moet  marital 
air ;  ^'  and  will  not  an  early  visit  to-morrow, 
answer  every  purpose?" 

'^  It  would  neither  satisfy  my  impatient 
affection,  nor  my  sense  of  duty,"  said  Fepmue. 

Milor  bit  his  lip  :  and  miladi  rang  for  her 
shawl. 

*'  You  would  much  oblige  me  by  not  going 
out  this  evening,"  said  Lord  Annandale,  per- 
tinaciously returning  to  the  subject;    '*  for  it 
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will  look  80  Strange  to  have  you  from  home 
when  ladies  come  here." 

**  I  should  certainly  comply  with  your 
wkheSj"  replied  Augusta,  '*  if  my  own  feelings 
only  were  to  be  sacrificed ;  but,  as  my  father 
and  mother  rely  upon  seeing  me,  I  cannot  dis- 
appoint them." 

"  Then  I  am  to  consider  that  my  wishes 
are^  in  your  estimation,  utterly  valueless?" 
rejoined  milor^  growing  angry. 

<'  I  am  sorry  you  should  entertain  this 
opinion,"  said  Lady  Annandale,  as,  rising  from 
ber  chair,  the  carriage  being  at  that  moment 
announced,  she  left  the  room  ;  deputing  me  a 
joire  les  hanneurs  pour  elle  to  the  expected 
risitors. 

Her  husband,  for  the  first  time,  was  guilty 
of  the  rudeness,  purement  Anglais,  of  not  hand- 
ing her  to  her  carriage,  and  allowed  her  to 
depart  without  even  a  kind  message  to  le  papa  et 
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la  maman ;  an  omission  that,  I  am  sare,  womided 
her  much  more  than  the  want  of  politeness  to 
herself. 

Before  she  had  time  to  reach  the  hall,  the 
carriage  of  la  camtesse  arrived :  and  when  sa 
seigneurie  entered  the  drawing-room,  her  coun- 
tenance displayed  evident  symptoms  of  ill- 
humour. 

"  JEh  bieriy  mon  ami !  nestle  pas^  je  vous 
avais  dit  que  voire  femme  est  bien  la  maitresse 
chez  elle  V^ 

Annandale  tried  to  explain  the  motive  of 
her  absence ;  but  the  camtesse^  with  a  smile  of 
derision,  said, — 

'*  Bah  !  bah  !  tout  cela  est  bel  et  ban  ;  nuns 

je  privoisy  qu'en  pen  de  temps  votre  maison  sera 

la  plus  triste  de  tout  LondreSy  et  vous^  mon  cher, 

le  mari  le  plus  subjuge  par  votre  pie  griiche  de 

femme,     Elle  n'a  pas  mime  pris  la  peine  de  me 

faire  ses  excuses  quand  je  Vai  rencantrie  dans 
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le  vestibule.  Mais^  au  reste,  les  jeunes  fenimes 
Anfflaises  sont  si  mal  ileveeSy  que  cela  ne  m'etonne 
pas  beaucoup.  Ma  foi,  Talleyrand  avait  bien 
raison  de  dire,  que  les  dames  en  Angle terre  sont 
si  pen  spirituelleSy  que  la  seule  conversation  dans 
laquelle  elles  excellent,  est  la  conversation  crimi- 
nelle^  dont  les  joumaux  fournissent  trop  de 
preuves." 

The  grassier ti  de  notre  amie  evidently  dis- 
gusted Lord  Annandale ;  but  I  could  hardly 
retain  a  serious  face  to  hear  her  reprehending, 
with  such  severity,  the  want  of  good  breeding 
in  others,  while  she  herself  was  committing 
the  most  gross  violation  of  all  its  laws. 

Lord  Nottingham  came  soon  after;  and, 
had  you  witnessed  the  change  in  his  coun- 
tenance on  glancing  round  the  room  and  dis- 
covering that  Lady  Annandale  was  not  there, 
you  would  have  been  convinced,  as  I  am,  of 
the  deep  passion  he  feels  for  her. 

M  2 


THE  COUNTESS  OF 
COUNTESS  C 

I  woDLD  have  sooner : 
dearest  Mary,  bad  I 
preased  in  spirits,  tha 
enough  for  the  exertto 
My  position  becoa 
ful  and  embarraBsiDg. 
wedded  to  society,  and 
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of  its  members  beneath  his  roof,  he  invites 
them  in  defiance  of  my  disapprobation.  The 
Comtesse  Hohenlinden  is  a  daily  guest;  and 
my  marked  coldness  produces  no  other  effect 
on  her^  than  the  display  of  a  species  of  rude 
negligence  too  pointed  to  remain  unnoticed. 

Some  evenings  ago,  I  was  delighted  to  re- 
ceive a  few  hurried  lines,  announcing  the  arrival 
of  my  dear  father  and  mother.  To  order  the 
carriage,  and  go  to  them,  was  the  natural  im- 
pulse ;  and  indeed  my  impatience  would  hardly 
permit  me  even  to  wait  for  the  carriage.  Judge, 
then,  of  my  annoyance,  when  Lord  Annandale 
coldly  proposed  my  postponing  the  visit  until 
next  day,  saying,  that "  he  expected  some  friends 
to  drop  in." 

To. disappoint  those  who  were  so  anxiously 
longing  to  see  me,  I  felt  would  be  most  unkind ; 
though  to  have  obliged  him,  I  would  have  sacri- 
ficed ray  own  impatience,  excessive  as  it  was. 
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Lord  Annandale's  manner  of  aiding  his  wishes, 
however,  betrayed  so  much  coldnesB  of  heart,  as 
not  to  dispose  me  to  a  compliance  with  them ; 
so  I  persevered,  and  went.  In  the  vestibule  I 
encountered  the  Comteste  Hohenlinden,  who 
uttered  some  bantering  remark  on  my  going  out 
alone;  and  the  reserve  with  which  I  receiTed 
her  observations  seemed  to  offend  more  than 
correct  her ;  for  I  understand  she  complained 
of  my  manner  to  Lord  Annandale. 

You  may  easily  imagine  the  joy  with  which 
I  found  myself  once  more  pressed  to  the  hearts 
of  my  father  and  mother ;  and  their  gratifica- 
tion at  seeing  me.  I  felt,  beneath  their  roof, 
as  if  I  had  found  a  haven,  after  having  been 
long  exposed  to  tempest  and  danger ;  and  only 
wished  I  was  never  to  leave  them  again. 

I  have  grown  old  within  the'  last  few 
months;  years, —  long  years,  seem  to  have 
flown  over  my  head  in  that  brief  period :  and  I 
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shrink  from  that  world,  misnamed  the  gay, 
into  which  I  was  so  eager  to  enter,  with  fear 
and  tremUing;  for  in  it  I  have  fonnd  only 
disappointment  and  regret. 

Before  leaving  my  &ther  and  mother,  I 
asked  them  to  dine  with  me  the  next  day,  being 
the  first  invitation  I  have  ever  given  since  I 
entered  Lord  Annandale's  house ;  and,  I  may 
add,  the  first  dinner  in  it  that  I  ever  antici- 
pated with  pleasurable  emotions. 

What,  then,  were  my  surprise  and  indig- 
nation, when  I  informed  him  of  it  next  morning, 
to  be  told,  that  it  was  impossible ;  for,  that  he 
had  engaged  a  party  of  gay  young  people,  who 
would  by  no  means  suit  Lord  and  Lady  Ver- 
non, and  who  would  be  quite  put  out  of  their 
way  by  persons  of  that  age. 

I  ventured  a  remonstrance,  but  was  silenced 
by  the  avowal,  that  '^  the  party  coming  to  din- 
ner would  vote  his  house  the  greatest  bore  in 
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the  world,  and  himself,  the  host  on  earth  the 
most  devoid  of  tact,  if  they  encountered  such  a 
very  patriarchal  pair  in  it  as  my  father  and 
mother." 

Wounded  and  irritated,  I  told  him  that,  as 
he  declined  receiving  them,  I  should  certainly 
go  and  dine  with  them. 

"  Then  you  will  commit  a  very  ill-bred 
action,"  said  he,  angrily,  "  and  expose  yourself 
to  very  disagreeable  remarks,  if,  after  your 
conduct  last  night,  you  again  absent  yourself 
from  the  same  guests." 

He  quitted  the  room,  evidently  vexed ;  leaving 
me  to  weep  over  the  consequence  of  my  own 
folly,  in  having  married  a  man  of  whose  cha- 
racter, feelings,  or  pursuits,  I  knew  nothing; 
and  who  every  day  p]x>ves  to  me,  in  a  thousand 
ways,  that  he  is  the  most  of  all  unfitted  to 
contribute  to  my  happinesls. 

He  has  not  yet  seen,  or  sought  to  see,  my 
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father  and  mother,  who  are  evidently  offended 
at  this  neglect.  They  have  asked  me  a  thou- 
sand questions  about  him,  which  I  have  replied 
to  in  a  manner  not  to  alarm  them  for  my  hap- 
piness  ;  though  all  hope  of  ever  attaining  that 
blessing  with  him  has  for  some  time  left  me. 

It  is  wrong  to  pain  you,  dearest  Mary,  with 
regrets ;  but  you  are  the  only  person  to  whom 

I  dare  disclose  them. 

Ever  yours, 

Augusta. 


FROM  THE  MARQUESS  OF  NOTTINGHAM  TO 
EDWARD  MORDAUNT,  ESQ. 

You  were  right,  my  dear  Mordaunt ;  I  should 
have  fled  from  the  presence  of  this  too  lovely 
woman,  when  I  first  discovered  the  state  of  my 
heart. 
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That  its  tumultuous  feelings  are  no  secret 
to  others,  I  have  had  more  than  one  proof; 
and  the  persons  who  have  given  them  are, 
perhaps,  the  two  most  dangerous  in  which  such 
a  secret  could  be  vested,  being  no  other  than 
the  Comtesse  Hohenlinden  and  Miss  Mod- 
tressor  —  two  women  who  are  capable  of  using 
the  discovery  in  any  way  suited  to  their  views. 

The  comtesse  is  deficient  in  the  tact  and 
good  -  breeding  which  characterise  Miss  Mon- 
tr essor  ;  for,  in  her  desire  to  do  a  malicious 
action  to  any  one  whom  she  dislikes,  she  will 
not  scruple  to  commit  any  rudeness. 

She  wounds  with  an  axe ;  while  Miss  Mon- 
tressor  uses  a  Damascus  blade,  so  finely  iemr 
pered,  that,  though  the  incision  is  far  more  deep, 
the  pain  is  much  less  felt. 

On  entering  Lady  Annandale*s  boudoir  this 
morning,  1  found  her  pale,  and  her  eyes  still 
bore  evident  traces  of  tears.     To  my  inquiries 
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about  her  health,  and  congratulations  on  the 
arriyal  of  her  father  and  mother,  she  answered 
briefly,  but,  as  usual,  kindly;  yet  I  &ncied  I 
observed  a  constraint  and  coldness  in  her 
manner  very  different  to  its  general  tone  of 
amity. 

'*  Annandale  asked  me  to  dine  with  you 
to-day,"  said  I ;  ''  and  I  have  just  come  from 
Lord  and  Lady  Vernon,  who  told  me  they  also 
are  to  dine  here." 

The  tears  now  positively  stole  down  the 
cheeks  of  Lady  Annandale;  and  Miss  Mon- 
tressor  left  the  room.  I  tried  to  utter  some 
vague  words,  I  hardly  knew  what,  of  con- 
solation; and  she,  wiping  away  the  tears 
that  continued,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  stop 
them,  still  to  spring  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  ex- 
plained her  emotion,  by  saying,  that  her  joy 
at  seeing  her  father  and  mother  had  made  her 
nervous. 
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There  was  a  constraint  and  gine  between  ns, 
of  which,  though  most  sensible  of  the  effect,  I 
could  not  diyine  the  cause ;  and  she  seemed  to 
experience  these  feelings  still  more  acutely  than 
I  did,  as  she  asked  me  to  ring  the  bell,  that  she 
might  have  little  St.  Aubjn  brought  down  from 
the  nursery,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  in- 
terrupting our  tete-d'tite. 

When  the  nurse  came.  Lady  Annandale 
demanded  why  she  had  not,  as  usual,  brought 
the  child  to  her ;  and  the  nurse  replied,  that 
the  footman  told  her  it  was  her  ladyship's 
orders  that  Lord  St.  Aubyn  was  not  to  be 
taken  to  the  boudoir  until  sent  for. 

'^  And  his  little  lordship  has  been  so  im- 
patient to  come,  my  lady,*'  added  nurse,  **  that 
I  could  hardly  keep  him  quiet." 

'*  You  are  always  to  bring  him  here  every 
day,''  said  Lady  Annandale :  '*  but  I  shall 
inquire  into  this  order,  for  there  must  be  some 
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mistake/'  and  again  she  desired  me  to  ring  the 
bell. 

To  her  inquiries  as  to  who  had  given  this 
message,  the  servant  stated,  that  Miss  Mon- 
tressor  had  told  him  to  deliver  it.  At  this 
moment,  Annandale  entered  the  room,  looking 
extremely  out  of  humour ;  and,  scarcely  vouch- 
safing more  than  a  nod  to  me,  he  angrily 
commented  on  ''  the  noise  that  tiresome  boy," 
as  he  designated  his  son,  ''  had  been  making 
during  the  last  two  hours ;"  the  nursery  being 
over  his  library. 

'*  You  spoil  the  brat,"  said  he,  **  by  ac- 
customing him  to  come  here,  and  then  order- 
ing him  not  to  be  brought." 

So  saying,  he  briskly  left  the  room,  before 
his  wife  could  utter  a  word  in  explanation. 

I  knew  not  whether  to  remain  or  go  away — 
a  suspicion  of  some  treachery  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Montressor,  in  giving  the  order,  having 
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taken  possession  of  my  mind,  and  I  could  not 
banish  it. 

Lady  Annandale  appeared  shocked  and 
wounded  by  the  harshness  of  her  husband^  and 
was  silent  and  abstracted • 

Miss  Montressor  returned  in  an  hour,  and, 
when  questioned  by  Lady  Annandale,  stated 
that,  seeing  how  low  and  nervous  her  friend 
had  been  all  the  morning,  she  feared  the  child 
would  too  much  fatigue  her ;  and  had,  there- 
fore, ordered  that  it  should  not  be  brooght. 

This  explanation  may  be  true,  and  she  looked 
perfectly  unembarrassed  while  making  it :  but 
how  came  Annandale  to  know  that  the  order 
had  been  given,  without  knowing,  also,  from 
whom  it  had  emanated  ? 

These  circumstances  seem  very  susfHcioos, 
to  use  the  least  offensive  term  that  can  be 
applied  to  them :  and  more  appears  to  be  meant 
than  meets  the  eye. 
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On  leaving  Annandale  House,  I  encountered 
Lord  Vernon,  who  said,  ''  Well,  as  you  are 
not  to  dine  at  my  daughter's  to  day,  perhaps 
you  will  dine  with  me  ;  for  I  have  had  a  note 
from  her  to  inform  me,  that  she  will  dine  with 
us,  instead  of  our  coming  to  her." 

I  assented  to  the  proposition,  though  I 
thought  it  strange  that  neither  Lord  nor  Lady 
Annandale  had  mentioned  any  thing  on  the 
subject  to  me  ;  yet  such  was  my  desire  to  meet 
her  who  occupies  all  my  thoughts,  that  I  readily 
availed  myself  of  the  invitation. 

I  presented  myself  at  the  usual  hour  at  Lord 
Vernon's;  where,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  ar- 
rived Lady  Annandale,  apologising  for  her  lord's 
absence  by  saying,  that  he  had  an  engagement, 
and  could  not  come. 

I  was  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window, 
looking  at  a  print,  while  this  was  uttered,  and 
consequently  she  did  not  see  me ;  but  when  she 
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did,  she  positively  blushed  crimson^  and  her  con- 
fusion was  so  evident,  that  I  feared  her  &ther 
and  mother  would  observe  it. 

They  did  not,  however ;  and  attributed  her 
increased  colour  to  any  but  the  right  cause. 
She  appeared  ill  at  ease,  though  evidently 
endeavouring  to  conceal  her  embarrassment; 
and  the  excessive  affection  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Vernon,  displayed  in  a  thousand  ways^  excited 
her  nearly  to  tears. 

This  simple  and  excellent  couple  are  almost 
patriarchal  in  their  manners ;  and,  unaocos* 
tomed  to  disguise  their  feelings,  cordially  ex- 
pressed all  the  delight  they  experienced  at  having 
their  daughter  again  at  their  paternal  board. 

''  I  could  almost  cheat  myself  into  fimcyiog 
that  it  was  still  my  darling  Gusty/'  said  Lord 
Vernon,  patting  her  head. 

''  And  am  I  not  so,  &ther?"  asked  Lady 
Annandale,  faintly  smiling. 
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^^  Not  quite,  not  quite,  my  child!"  replied 
he,  with  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head  ;  **  for 
you  know  that  you  wouldy  whether  I  liked  it 
or  not,  give  yourself  to  another.  Ah,  Gusty ! 
you  dont  know  how  difficult  we  find  it  to  live 
without  you.** 

It  was  not  in  Lady  Annandale's  eyes  alone 
that  tears  started  at  that  moment ;  for  her 
ftther,  mother,  and  myself,  were  all  alike  af- 
fected. 

**  I  look  upon  Lord  Nottingham  as  one 
of  my  own  fiimily— indeed,  as  a  son,"  re- 
sumed the  good  old  man ;  ''for  he  tried  to 
console  me  for  your  loss,  my  dear  child, 
and  succeeded  hest  in  the  effort,  by  appearing 
to  regret  you  nearly  as  much  as  we  did." 

Had  you  but  seen  Lady  Annandale's  face  at 
that  moment.  In  an  instant,  her  eyes  met 
mine,  and  th^  expression  of  sweetness  I  shall 

VOL.  II.  ir 
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never  forget,  nor  the  bright  suffusion  of  her 
beautiful  cheeks. 

''  Was  he  not  our  kindest  consoler,  my 
love?"  resumed  Lord  Vernon,  appealing  to 
his  wife;  who,  laying  her  hand  affiectionateiy 
on  mine,  said,  ''she  never  could  forget  how 
patiently  I  had  listened  to  all  their  regrets, 
and  commendations  of  their  child.** 

"  Patiently,  indeed,**  pursued  Lord  Ver- 
non ; ''  why,  he  seemed  just  as  fond  of  dwelling 
on  the  subject  as  we  were ;  and  not  like  Bliss 
Montressor,  who  always  appeared  to  be  think- 
ing of  something  else  when  we  spoke  of  cor 
absent  darling.*' 

How  did  I  wish,  during  this  sdne  de 
familley  that  I  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
all  the  parties  present  that  Annandale  does! 
How  happy,  how  transcendently  happy  I 
should  be !     And  may  I  not,  without  subject- 
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ing  myself  to  the  imputation  of  vanity,  say, 
bow  much  happier  they  would  be?  for  I  cer- 
tainly am  more  formed  for  domestic  life  than 
is  Annandale.  But  why  dwell  on  such  vain 
thoughts?  Happiness  like  this  was  never 
meant  for  me. 

'^  Had  I  known  in  the  morning  that  we 
were  to  be  a  parti  quarre^*'  said  Lord  Vernon, 
^'  I  would  have  engaged  a  box  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  taken  Gusty  to  see  my  favourite  after- 
piece. It  would  be  quite  a  treat  to  have  her 
at  the  theatre  under  my  chaperonage,  as  in 
former  times,  without  any  husband  to  remind 
me  that  she  is  no  longer  all  my  own." 

I  immediately  offered  my  box;  and,  the 
£Bunily-coach  being  ordered,  to  the  great  delight 
of  Lord  Vernon,  we  were  driven  to  Drury  Lane ; 
where  we  arrived  in  time  for  the  third  act  of 
OtheUo. 
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Whea  Desdemona  pleaded  in  yain  to  her 
&ther  for  forgiveness,  Lord  Vernon  poeitiTely 
grew  angry. 

''  My  favourite  Shakespeare  was  wrong 
in  this  view  of  human  nature^"  said  the  good 

« 

old  man ;  "  he  did  not  understand  the  heart 
of  a  fiEither  :  if  he  did^  he  would  have  known 
that  a  parent  could  not  spurn  his  weeping 
child.  No;  this  is  not  natural.  Don't  you 
agree  with  me,  my  love?"  turning  to  faii  wife. 

^'  Lord  Vernon  thinks  the  hearts  of  all 
fathers  like  his  own,"  said  Lady  Vernon  to 
me,  and  looking  at  him  with  eyes  beaming 
with  affection,  while  Lady  Annandale  placed 
her  hand  in  his. 

A  large  private  box,  opposite  to  the  cat 
in  which  we  were  seated,  was  now  thrown 
open ;  and  Lord  Annandale  entered  it,  lesdiBg 
in  the  Comtesse  Hohenlinden,  and  followed  by 
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Lady  Mdlicent  and  Miss  Mcnatressor^  escorted 
by  Lord  Charles  Fitzhardinge,  and  three  or 
four  other  young  men  of  their  clique* 

I  felt  annoyed  at  their  presence ;  and  ob> 
served  that  Lady  Annandale  appeared  still 
more  so,  as  she  shrank  back  behind  the  cur- 
tain. The  eagle  eyes  of  the  Comtrase  Hohen- 
liiiden  soon  discovered  us;  and  the  glasses  of 
mil  the  party,  save  those  of  Lord  Annandale 
and  Miss  Montressor,  were  levelled  at  us. 

The  comiesse  attempted  not  to  conceal  the 
mingled  mirth  and  surprise  that  our  presence 
excited ;  and  Annandale  looked  more  discom- 
posed than  I  ever  saw  him.  It  was  plain  that 
the  apparition  of  her  husband  and  his  party 
had  given  pain  to  Lady  Annandale.  She 
directed  to  me  an  imploring  look  not  to  re- 
mark their  vicinity  to  her  father  and  mother, 
who  had  not  noticed  it,  being  wholly  occupied 
with  the  performance,  or  commenting  on  it. 
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The  Comtesse  Hohenlinden  seemed  to  be 
engaged  in  an  earnest  conversation  with  Lord 
Annandale,  while,  from  time  to  time,  they 
oast  angry  looks  at  our  box.  What  can  all 
this  mean?  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  was  ex- 
pected to  dine  at  Annandale  House,  and  my 
presence  with  its  mistress  occasioned  the  ap- 
parent surprise  I  witnessed.  But  why,  then, 
if  I  was  expected  there,  did  she  go  out  to 
dine?  All  this  is  a  mystery,  to  the  solutioii 
of  which  I  have  no  clue.  Perhaps,  by  calling 
at  Annandale  House  to-morrow,  I  shall  be 
furnished  with  one. 

Lady  Vernon,  being  fieitigued,  proposed  our 
leaving  the  theatre  before  the  afterpieoe  was 
concluded;  and  her  daughter,  who  seemed 
relieved  by  our  departure,  requested  that  we 
would  leave  her  at  her  own  door. 

As  I  handed  her  from  the  carriage  to  the 
hall,  I  observed  her  servants  exchai^  looks  of 
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saspicion ;  and  then  glance  inquisitively  at  the 
coach,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  ooeupied. 
Such  is  the  dignified  reserve  of  Lady  An- 
nandale,  that  I  dared  not  venture  a  question 
to  her,  though  impatiently  longing  to  know, — 
why,  if  I  was  not  forbidden  to  dine  at  her 
house,  she  had  gone  to  her  father's. 

I 

I  left  off  writing  to  you  last  night,  my  dear 
Mordaunt,  that  I  might  tell  you  the  result  of 
my  visit  to  Annandale  House.  I  am  more 
mystified  than  ever,  and  know  not  what  to 
imagine. 

*  On  calling  at  the  usual  hour  to-day,  I  found 
Lady  Annandale  and  Miss  Montressor  in  the 
boudoir;  the  former  pale  and  sad,  and  the 
latter  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  had  been  giving  advice, 

"  Why  did  you  not  dine  here  yesterday?" 
asked  Miss  Montressor,  with  an  authoritative 
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tone;  **  Lord  Annandale  expected  you,  and 
was  offended  at  having  a  Banquo  chair  in  oar 
gay  party.  You  were  wrong,  not  in  preferring 
the  society  of  Lady  Annandale, —  cela  va  sans 
dire  J —  but  in  affichant  that  preference,  by  ap- 
pearing at  the  theatre  with  her.  Your  presence 
together  led  to  several  ill-natured  comments  and 
malicious  interpretations  by  the  whole  party, 
which  not  all  my  tact  ^d  zeal  could  avert; 
and  I  displayed  no  want  of  either,  I  assure 
you.  Such  imprudence  is  very  injurious  to 
Lady  Annandale's  reputation ;  andj  if  you  value 
it,  you  must  be  much  more  guarded." 

'^  Good  heavens,  Caroline!  what  do  you — 
what  can  you  mean?"  asked  Lady  AnniMidalei 
blushing  to  her  very  temples,  and  then  be- 
coming as  pale  as  death. 

'^  I  mean  that  you,  my  dear  friend,"  replied 
Miss  Montressor,  '^  are  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, and,  consequently,  unaware  of  the  danger 
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to  which  your  reputation  is  exposed  by  Lord 
Nottingham's  imprudence." 

^*  I  am  aware  of  no  imprudence,"  rejoined 
Lady  Annandale,  proudly ;  **  and  my  reputation 
depends  on  myself  alone." 

I  now  endeavoured  to  explain  to  Miss  Mon- 
tressor,  how  my  dining  at  Lord  Vemon's,  when 
I  expected  to  dine  at  Annandale  House,  oc- 
curred ;  but  she  provokingly  answered,  **  that, 
altogether,  it  was  a  very  unfortunate  mistake, 
and  had  done  much  mischief." 

"  I  will,  however,"  she  added,  "  go  and 
write  two  lines  to  the  Comtesse  Hohenlinden, 
to  explain  the  circumstance,  and  prevent  her, 
if  not  yet  too  late,  from  retailing  her  version  of 
the  afiair  to  all  the  town." 

She  then  hurried  from  the  apartment  before 
I  had  time  to  say  a  word,  retreating  by  a 
private  door  that  leads  to  her  room. 

She  had  not  been  gone  ten  minutes,  when 

n2 
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the  other  door  of  the  room  was  attempted  to 
be  opened,  but  in  vain.  We,  for  a  few  moments, 
passively  heard  the  efforts,  concloding  that 
each  would  succeed ;  till,  findmg  that  they  did 
not,  I  went  to  ascertain  the  cause — when,  to  my 
perfect  astonishment,  I  discovered  that  the  door 
was  fastened  on  the  inside. 

This  atrocious  act  could  only  have  been  per- 
petrated intentionally,  and  by  Miss  Montressor; 
for  no  one  except  her  had  approached  that  door 
since  I  had  entered  it :  and  a  conviction  of  the 
most  execrable  treachery  instantly  flashed  across 
my  mind. 

When  I  opened  the  door,  the  groom  of  the 
chambers  and  one  of  the  footmen  were  there ; 
and  the  expression  of  their  countenances  folly 
explained  the  vile  suspicions  this  insidious  deed 
had  induced  them  to  entertain. 

Lady  Annandale*s  appearance,  too^  was, 
most  unfortunately,   more  likely   to   confirm 
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than  check  their  impressions;  for  she  was 
greatly  agitated,  and  in  an  almost  fainting  state. 

The  groom  of  the  chambers  presented  her 
with  a  bUIetf  and  then  withdrew,  and  she  con- 
firmed my  worst  suspicions  of  treachery,  by 
stating  that  it  was  from  Miss  Montressor. 

There  is  some  dark  plot  hatching  against 
the  honour  and  peace  of  Lady  Annandale, 
I  am  now  conyineed;  and  I  am,  probably, 
intended  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  it.  Why 
else  was  the  door  fastened  inside  ere  Miss  Mon* 
tresBor  withdrew  ?  and  why  write  a  note  instead 
of  coming  back  in  person,  if  she  had  aught  to 
say? 

This  mancBuvre  must  have  been  practised  to 
furnish  the  servants  with  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
covering that  the  door  was  locked.  Yes,  there 
must  be  some  vile  scheme  in  contemplation; 
but  what  can  be  the  motive  ?  Bad  as  my  opinion 
of  Miss  Montressor  has  ever  been,  and  capable 
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as  I  thiak  her  of  much  vioBy  BliU  I  can  see  no 
adequate  reason  for  her  connivance  in  a  con* 
spiracy,  the  sole  object  of  which  must  be  the 
ruin  of  a  person  I  believe  her  really  to  like. 

*'  Leave  me.  Lord  Nottingham/'  said  Lady 
AnDandale,  pale  as  death ;  ^*  I  am  not  wdl, 
and  wish  to  retire  to  my  chamber." 

I  obeyed  her  commands ;  and,  as  I  passed 
through  the  hall,  observed  the  servants  all 
whispering  and  eyeing  me,  in  a  manner  that 
convinced  me  they  had  formed  the  most 
injurious  suspicions.  Never  shall  I  forgive 
myself,  if,  through  the  frequency  of  my  visits, 
I  have  exposed  the  fair  fame  of  the  most 
innocent,  as  well  as  the  most  lovely,  woman 
in  the  world  to  animadversion. 

Yes,  you  were  right ;  I  onght  to  have  fled 
from  her  too  dangerous  presence  wh^i  I  first 
discovered  that  I  loved  her:  but  that  love 
was  and  is  so  pure,  and  so  wholly  devdd  of 
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hope,  that  I  madly  fimcied  its  indulgence  could 
not  pro&ne  its  idol. 

I  hate  myself  when  I  think,  that  to  me  this 
angelic  creatare  owes  the  humiliation  of  hear- 
ing a  lecture  on  prudence  from  the  lips  of 
such  a  woman  as  Miss  Montressor — a  woman 
as  unworthy  to  approach ,  as  she  is  incapable 
of  appreciating,  her. 

On  leaving  Annandale  House,  I  proceeded 
to  Lord  Vernon's,  where  I  found  the  good  old 
couple  gravely  talking  together. 

<<  Do  you  know,  my  dear  lord,  we  are  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  your  friend, 
and  our  son-in-law,"  said  Lord  Vernon  to 
me. 

"  Why,  would  you  believe  it,"  added  Lady 
Vem(m,  ^'he  has  not  once  seen  us  since  we 
came  to  town ;  for,  though  he  called  yester- 
day and  was  informed  we  were  at  home,  he 
never  offered  to  come  in,  but  merely  left  his 
card  and  drove  off."     '*  Sir  William  Vernon, 
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our  neighbour  in  the  country,  has  been  here 
this  morning,"  resumed  Lord  Vernon  ;  ''  aud 
he  told  us  that  he  saw  Lord  Annaudak,  with 
Miss  Montressor  and  a  party  of  fashionables,  at 
Drury  Lane  last  night,  opposite  to  us.  Now, 
only  fancy  his  not  having  even  the  politeness 
to  come  to  our  box,  if  only  for  half  an  hour! — 1 
don't  understand  all  this.  Lord  Nottingham," 
said  Lord  Vernon,  after  a  pause;  ^^  but  such 
conduct,  on  the  part  of  your  friend,  argues  but 
ill  for  the  happiness  of  our  darling  child/* 

'*  I  observed  she  was  changed  the  moment 
I  saw  her,"  observed  Lady  Vernon ;  "  she  is 
thinner  and  paler,  and  her  spirits  are  no  longer 
the  same  —  she,  that  used  to  be  all  gaiety  and 
sunshine.  Would  to  Grod  she  had  never  mar- 
ried Lord  Annandale  ! " — A  wish  that  my  heart 
echoed. 

*'  I  must  see  into  all  this,"  said  Lord 
Vernon ;  '^  my  darling  Gusty  shall  not  be 
made  unhappy  if  I  have  the  power  to  prevaat 
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it.     Shall  she,  my  dear?"  resumed  he,  turning 

to  bis  wife. 

Lady  Vernon  shook  her  head,  as  she  re- 

pliedy  **  Alas,  my  dear  friend !  the  happiness 

of  children  does  not  depend  on  their  parents: 

if  it  did,  our  daughter  would  never  have  known 

a  moment's  pain." 

I  left  them  expecting  a  visit  from  Lady 

Annandale,  which,  from  the  state  of  evident 

agitation  in  which  I  saw  her,  I  fear  she  will 

not  be  able  to  make.     You  will  hear  soon 

again  from 

Your  sincere  friend, 

NOTTIKGHAM. 


MISS  MONTRESSOR  TO  LA  MARQUISE 

DE  VILLEROI. 

Affairs  advance  here,   ma  chhre  amie^  even 
more  rapidly  than  I  had  contemplated.    La 
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belle  Avguste  est  telUment  entitce,  that  she 
compromises  herself  more  than  my  most  san- 
guine expectations  ever  led  me  to  antidpate. 
I  should  be  more  disposed  to  regret  her  foU  j  if 
I  possessed  her  confidence ;  but  I  am  hurt  at 
finding  her  growing  avery  day  more  reserred 
to  me :  nor  will  she,  though  I  have  firequently 
probed  her  heart,  acknowledge  the  passion  that, 
I  am  convinced,  is  consuming  it,  for  her  preux 
chevalier^  Lord  Nottingham. 

So  little  disposed  is  she  to  repose  this  secret 
in  my  breast,  that  I  can  see  she  resents  my 
leaving  her  alone  with  him.  It  was  but  a  few 
days  ago,  that,  more  than  suspecting  she  had 
had  a  conjugal  tite-ct-tete  with  her  lord,  which, 
judging  from  the  redness  of  her  eyes,  could  not 
have  been  agreeable,  I  thought  that,  with  her 
softened  feelings,  a  tite^tete  with, her  lover 
might  produce  an  eclaircissement  between  them. 
He,  of  course,  as  I  concluded,  would  demand 
some  question  as  to  the  source  q{  her  visible 
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depresuon,  and  an  explanation  of  their  mutual 
feelings  would  ensue.  To  secure  them  from 
interruption,  on  leaving  the  room,  I  charged 
the  fix>tmaii  to  tell  the  nurse  that  it  was  her 
lady's  orders  that  the  child  should  not  be 
brought  until  she  rang  for  him.  I  guessed 
this  order  would  give  rise  to  evil  suspicions 
among  the  servants,  as  well  as  keep  Augusta 
and  her  Adonis  free  from  interruption  until  he 
had  declared  his  passion.  But,  would  you  be- 
lieve  it,  tna  chhe^  I  had  not  left  her  boudoir 
five  minutes  before  she  rang  for  the  child ;  and, 
on  asking  the  nurse  why  she  had  not  brought 
him  as  hitherto,  the  whole  story  of  my  inter- 
ference was  discovered.  She  was  more  angry 
with  me  than  I  had  ever  seen  her  before ;  for 
she  appeared  to  have  a  latent  suspicion  that  I 
prohibited  the  boy's  admission  in  order  that  she 
might  be  left  alone  with  Lord  Nottingham.  I, 
however,  extricated  myself  from  this  scrape,  by 
sayingj  with  a  most  innocent  face,  that  I  only 
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acted  thus  because  I  saw  she  was  ill  and  de- 
pressed, and  that  I  feared  the  noise  of  the  child 
would  increase  her  dejection. 

The  best  of  the  affair  was,  that  Lord  An- 
nandale  heard  the  boy  crying  violently^  and 
sent  to  learn  the  cause;  when  the  offidous 
servant  informed  him,  that  *^  his  little  lordship 
cried  to  go  to  her  ladyship." 

*^  Why  the  devil  don't  they  take  him, 
then  ?  "  asked  the  kind  fiither. 

'^  Her  ladyship  has  g^ven  orders  that  be  is 
not  to  be  admitted  until  she  rings  for  him  to 
be  brought,  my  lord/'  was  the  reply.  Thii 
reply  has  ignited  the  first  spark  of  a  jealonsjr) 
not  easily  to  be  extinguished,  in  the  breast  <^ 
his  lordship,  who  happened  to  know  that  his 
cara  sposawaB,  at  that  moment,  tite-^'tite'mtb 
Lord  Nottingham ;  as  I  had  gone  to  the  library 
to  ask  him  for  a  frank,  which  /  did  not  want, 
and  casually  observed,  that  I  had  been  writiog 
letters  in  my  own  apartment.     Annaodale  his 
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lived  80  mnch  amoDg  the  most  vicious  of  our 
ladies  of  fashion,  that  it  would  be  di£Seult  to 
make  him  believe  that  two  young  people  of 
different  sexes  could  meet  frequendy,  and 
alone,  without  guilt;  consequently,  from  the 
appearance,  he  jumps  quickly  to  the  conclu- 
rion,  and  has  already,  I  am  persuaded,  con- 
demned his  wife. 

The  comtesse  misses  no  opportunity  of  draw- 
ing his  attention  to  the  petits  soins  of  le  beau 
marquis;  which,  though  of  a  most  respectful 
character,  are,  nevertheless,  too  unremitting 
not  to  be  remarked.  The  dignified  reserve  of 
Lady  Annandale,  so  unusual  in  so  very  young 
a  woman,  sa  seigneurie  affects  to  attribute  to 
hypocrisy  ;  while,  I  am  convinced,  it  proceeds 
from  consciousness  of  a  preference  that  alarms 
her  virtue,  and  which  she  thus  attempts  to 
repress.  Pauvre  petite!  she  will,  one  day, 
have  to  thank  me»  for  breaking  the  chains  I 
assisted  her  to  forge ;  and  for  enabling  her  to 
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assume  others,  which  will  press  leas  hearily. 
Yes,  she  will  be  a  very  happy  woman  as  the 
wife  of  Loid  Nottingham :  for,  independent  of 
their  attachment,  which,  I  am  sure,  is,  or  will 
be,  of  the  most  fervent  and  romantic  character, 
they  are  both  more  formed  for  domestic  than 
fashionable  life ;  and  will,  therefore,  retire  to 
the  seclusion  of  some  one  of  his  chdteauXf  with- 
out entertaining  a  single  regret  for  the  pleasures 
of  London.    The  patriarchal  papa  and  mamma 
of  my  lady,  also,  will  gain  by  the  exchange  of 
sons-in4aw ;  for  Nottingham  acts  towards  tbem 
as  if  already  he  stood  in  that  relation,  while 
Annandale  treats  them  with  perfect  manchalanee. 
The  individuals  who  compose  our  cirde 
have    already  commenced    commenting   very 
freely  on  the  attentions  of  Lord  Nottingham 
to  Lady  Annandale.     Their  Ztowon  is  looked  on 
as  a  thing  no  longer  doubtful,  and  fumisbef 
a  topic  of  general  conversation,  smd  an  object 
for  the  small  facetiousness  of  the  fimhimtt^ 
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pretenders  to  wit.    Lord  Annandale  perceives 

tluB;  and  his  vanity,  the  most  sensitive  of  all 

Ui  qualities,  writhes  under  the  infliction,  which 

wouncb  not  his  heart — if  hearts  such  men  have. 

Little  does  Augusta  suspect  that  her  con- 

daet  is  the  sulgect  of  remark,  or  that  her  virtue 

i«  questioned.     How  shocked  she  would  be  at 

the  bare  notion  of  it! 

I  told  you  of  her  going  to  welcome  the  arrival 
of  1m*  papa  and  mamma  en  vilUy  in  defiance  of 
tbe  request  of  her  husband  to  remain  at  home. 
This  proceeding  piqued  him  exceedingly ;  but 
not  near  so  much  so  as  her  dining  with  them 
the  next  day,  though  he  had  a  party,  and 
bdisB  too,  to  dine  with  him.  He  apologised 
bf  her  absence  by  saying  that  Lady  Vernon 
WM  unwell,  and  that  Lady  Annandale  had 
gone  to  nurse  her, — an  historiette  at  which  the 
eoMl€SM  opened  her  eyes  to  their  fullest  extent, 
tad,  with  that  air  goguenard  for  which,  you 
may  remember,  she  was  so  famous,  burst  into 
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a  laugh  rather  louder  than  le$  bienseances  per- 
mit in  an  English  aristocratic  circle.  Seeing 
that  Annandale  looked  vexed  and  embarrassed, 
I  came  to  his  aid,  by  adding,  that  Lady  Annan- 
dale  was  the  most  affectionate  daughter  in  the 
world,  and  never  quitted  her  father  and  mother 
whenever  they  had  the  slightest  indisposition. 
He  looked  his  thanks ;  while  the  comtesse  ma* 
liciously  whispered  in  Annandale's  ear,  but 
loud  enough  for  me  to  hear,  that  it  was  strange 
so  loving  a  daughter  appeared  to  be  so  tcitloving 
a  wife. 

When  dinner  was  announced,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Lord  Nottingham,  who  was  ex- 
pected, was  absent ;  and,  as  Annandale  has  a 
peculiar  dislike  to  a  vacant  place  at  his  table, 
he  was  not  a  little  discomposed  by  the  non- 
appearance of  his  friend. 

''  How  very  droll  it  is,"  said  notre  camteue, 
''  that  Lord  Nottingham  has  not  come;  fi>r 
I  heard  him  last  night  promise  you.** 
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Annandale  bit  his  lip. 

'^  Perhaps,  as  miladi  has  gone  to  nurse  her 
mamma,  milord  has  gone  to  keep  company 
with  the  papa/'  continued  the  camtesse,  with  a 
laugh,  which  was  echoed  by  the  whole  party 
around. 

I  saw  that  the  host  was  deeply  mortified 
at  this  open  and  indelicate  insinuation,  though 
most  anxious  to  conceal  his  feelings;  and, 
therefore,  I  changed  the  conversation,  led  it 
into  lively  subjects,  gave  utterance  to  some 
of  my  most  brilliant  bon-mots^  and,  in  short, 
played  the  hostess  a  ravir.  I  had,  at  Annan- 
dale's  request,  taken  his  wife's  place  at  table ; 
and  I  resolved  to  make  him  sensible  of  the 
different  manner  in  which  it  was  filled,  and 
how  much  the  gaiety  of  a  dinner  depends  on 
the  mistress  of  the/c/e.  Yet,  while  executing 
this  determination,  I  took  care  not  to  throw  him 
into  the  back-ground ;  but,  au  contraire,  drew 
him  oat,  applauded  whatever  he  said  that  was 
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passable,  and  glossed  over  what  was  stupid. 
In  shorty  I  put  all  the  party  so  much  at  their 
ease,  and  rendered  them  so  satbfied  with  them- 
selves; and,  par  consequence^  with  me,  that 
Lord  Charles  Fitzhardinge  declared  aloud,  that 
I  made  the  most  delightful  hostess  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  was  precisely  calculated  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  table  that  was  to  give  the  ton  to 
fashionable  society.  None  of  this  success  was 
lost  on  Lord  Annandale,  whom  I  detected  look- 
ing at  me  more  frequently  than  daring  all  the 
time  of  our  previous  acquaintance,  and  evi- 
dently more  admiringly  too. 
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MISS   MONTRESSOR  TO   LA   MARQUISE 

DE  VILLEROI. 

Ma  CHBRE  Delphine,  I  promised  in  my  last 
to  make  you  aufait  of  the  scene  at  the  theatre, 
and  sit  down  to  perform  that  promise.  Eh  bien 
doncj  we  went  to  Drury  Lane  in  the  evening ; 
and  you  may  judge  my  astonishment  when,  in 
the  box  vis-a-vis  to  us,  we  discovered  Lord 
and  Lady  Vernon,  Lady  Annandale,  and  Lord 
Nottingham. 

"  Ah^  la  voiliy*  said  the  comtesse ;  "  vous 
vayez  que  favais  raison.  Milord  Nottingham 
est  avec  eux,  pour  tenir  compagnie  au  papa, 
commeje  Favois  predit." 


VOL.  III. 
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This  remark  produced  a  peal  of  laughter 
from  all  but  Lord  Annandale  and  myself:  he 
looked  furious,  because  he  felt  the  ridicule  of 
his  position,  and  the  comtesse  had  no  mercy  on 
him ;  while  I  used  my  utmost  endeavours  to 
put  a  good  face  on  the  business,  by  discoursing 
on  the  attachment  of  Lord  Nottingham  for 
Lord  and  Lady  Vernon^  with  whom,  I  added, 
he  had  been  staying  in  the  country  since  Lady 
Annandale's  marriage. 

This  statement,  implying  an  ancient  friend- 
ship, gave  a  better  colour  to  the  affair;  and, 
though  it  by  no  means  imposed  on  Lord 
Annandale,  his  looks  thanked  me  for  it.  The 
comtesse  pertinaciously  observed  Lord  Not- 
tingham's box  all  the  evening,  for  it  was  in 
it  they  sat ;  and  shewed  as  much  ill  breeding 
as  any  fine  lady  in  London  could  display, 
though  they  all  are,  in  general,  remarkable  fer 
this  quality — thinking  themselves,  I  suppose 
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by  virtue  of  their  yocation,  privileged   to  be 
disagreeable. 

Our  opposite  neighbours  left  the  theatre 
some  time  before  we  did ;  and,  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Annandale  House,  the  comtesse  was 
so  indelicate  as  to  ask  the  porter  if  miladi  had 
returned,  and  with  whom  ? 

"  With  Lord  Nottingham,"  was  the  an- 
swer ;  which  brought  the  blood  to  Lord  Annan- 
dale's  face,  and  elicited  a  spiteful  observation 
from  the  comtesse^  as  to  the  freedom  from  gtne 
of  any  kind  with  which  les  dames  Aiiglaises 
managed  their  love  affairs. 

I  can  see  that  Lord  Annandale  begins  to 
detest  sa  seignewrie^  and  no  wonder;  for  she, 
to  avenge  her  pique  at  his  having  married, 
hesitates  not  to  say  things  that  you  or  I,  with 
all  the  malice  possible,  could  not  bring  our* 
selves  to  utter.  Mais  tant  mieux,  for  her 
brusquerie  saves  me  the  necessity  of  making 
disagreeable  disclosures. 
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When  the  party  separated,  Lord  Aiiiian* 
dale  begged  me  to  indulge  him  with  a  few 
minutes'  conversation.  I  displayed  some  hesi- 
tation and  reluctance,  which  made  him  still 
more  anxious  to  retain  me. 

^'  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  a  very  important 
subject,  my  dear  Miss  Montressor ;  and,  con- 
sequently, this  is  no  time  to  stand  on  idle 
ceremony,  so  let  me  request  you  will  be  seated. 
You  must  have  observed,"  he  added,  "  the 
frequency  of  Lord  Nottingham's  visits  here; 
they  are  daily  and  long  —  too  long  not  to 
give  rise  to  idle  and  ill-natured  comments. 
I  have  been  too  much,  and  lived  too  many 
years,  in  the  world,  to  attach  importance  to 
trifles ;  but  when  I  see  Lady  Annandale  com* 
mit  her  reputation  and  my  honoar,  it  is  time 
I  should  look  to  her  conduct.** 

Here  I  attempted  some  futile  excuses  for 
her ;  but  he  checked  me,  saying,  ^*  I  am  aware 
that,  from  your  friendship  for  her,  and  your 
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extreme  good-nature"  (the  first  time  I  ever  was 
considered  good-natured !),  ''you  would  wish  to 
conceal  or  palliate  her  offences ;  but,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  they  admit  of  neither  excuse  nor 
palliation." 

"  You  surely  cannot  imagine,  my  lord," 
interrupted  I,  "  that,  blessed  with  a  husband 
so  every  way  superior  to  Lord  Nottingham," 
(and  here  I  affected  to  look  confused  at  my 
own  warmth),  ''  Augusta  could  possibly  bestow 
a  thought  on  him. 

''  You  are  too  good,  too  indulgent,  my  dear 
Miss  Montressor,  to  think  so  favourably  of 
me,"  and  his  eyes  positively  sparkled  with 
pleasure.  ''  It  is  a  fact,  of  which  you,  perhaps, 
are  not  aware,  but  with  which  I  have  been 
some  days  acquainted,  that  Lady  Annandale's 
position  with  Lord  Nottingham  has  furnished 
a  topic  of  scandal  in  the  fashionable  world ; 
and  we  must  admit  that  her  conduct  must 
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have  been  wholly  wanting  in  decorum,  or  it 
nerer  could  have  obtained  this  publicity  in  so 
short  a  time.  What  could  be  more  glaring 
than  her  choosing  to  dine  out  to-day,  when 
she  knew  I  had  company  at  home  —  Lord 
Nottingham  absenting  himself,  too,  without 
even  an  apology  ?  And  then,  being  seen  with 
her  at  the  theatre  justifies  the  rumours  in 
question  ;  and  I  shall  be  rendered  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  all  London,  if  I  do  not  adopt 
measures  to  put  a  stop  to  her  imprudence." 

"  Surely,  my  lord,  you  would  not  do  any 
thing  harsh,  any  thing  likely  to  pain  or  hu- 
miliate Augusta.  Consider  how  young,  how 
inexperienced  she  is ! " 

"  You  are  an  angel,  lovely  Caroline !  * 
exclaimed  he,  seizing  my  hand  and  kissing 
it  fervently ;  ''  and  I  only  wish  that  Lady  An- 
nandale  had  your  tact  and  discretion^  — but  of 
that  no  woman  that  I  know  can  boast/' 
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I  looked  down,  tried  to  blush  and  appear 
embarrassed,  which,  of  course,  encouraged  his 
boldness,  until  he  unequivocally  made  me  a 
declaration  of  love,  at  which  I  affected  to 
be  shocked;  and  he  repeated  his  regret  that 
I  stood  not  in  the  relation  towards  him  that 
Lady  Annandale  filled. 

**  When  I  saw  you  doing  the  honours  of 
my  table  to-day,  my  charming  friend,"  con- 
tinued he,  **  I  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  the  different  effect  your  influence  spread 
around.  Brilliant  and  witty  yourself,  you 
called  forth  all  the  agreeable  qualities  of 
others;  instead  of  casting  a  gency  if  not  a 
gloom,  round  the  guests,  as  Lady  Annandale's 
reserved  manners  invariably  do.  I  wish  to 
fill  a  certain  position  in  society,  for  which,  I 
flatter  myself,  my  station,  fortune,  and  talents, 
qualify  me;  I  mean  the  position  of  a  leader 
of  fashion,  making  my  house  the  focus  of  the 
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elite  of  our  society.  I  do  not  regard  this  im- 
portant desideratum  with  the  frivolous  feeling 
of  the  generality  of  persons ;  that  is,  as  a  mere 
object  of  amusement,  or  of  acquiring  fitshion- 
able  celebrity.  No ;  I  view  it  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  political  influence,  which  oar  ministe- 
rial people  have  always  too  much  neglected.^ 

Here  he  looked  as  profoundly  sagacious  as 
if  suggesting  the  mode  of  carrying  the  most 
important  political  measure;  and  I  affected 
to  consider  his  puerile  fancy,  ineffably  sapient 
and  momentous. 

"  Our  ministers/'  resumed  he,  "  arrive 
at  power  at  too  advanced  an  age  to  become 
leaders  of  fashion.  A  veteran  iUgant  is  al- 
ways ridiculous;  witness  poor  Ledersdale;  bat, 
as  I  took  office  at  a  period  of  life  when  few 
are  deemed  capable  of  holding  it,"  (you  should 
have  seen  how  self-important  he  looked !)  **  1 
may,  without  any  risk  of  ridicule,  unite  the 
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rare  pogition  of  a  leader  of  fashion  and  a  man 
rfl)08ine8s.  To  effect  this  great  object  of  my 
tl^reSy  Lady  Annandale  should  be  a  totally 
<'iffereDt  person.  She  has  the  physique^  but 
oot  the  morale f  for  a  position  such  as  my  wife 
ooght  to  hold.    You,  my  charming  friend,  have 

both.     Would  that  I  could but  it  is  vain 

to  think  of  what  is  impossible." 

He  does  think,  and  will  think,  neverthe- 
less, of  this  seeming  impossibility,  until  it 
ceases  to  be  one :  for  his  vanity  will  co-operate 
with  my  ambition  in  perpetually  inviting  him  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  wish ;  and,  rather  than  ap- 
pear as  a  deserted  husband,  he  will,  I  am  sure, 
marry  again  the  instant  he  shall  be  freed  from 
his  present  chains,  in  order  to  convince  the 
world  that  he  cared  not  for  his  former  wife, 
and  does  care  for  her  successor.  Every  time 
I  attempted  to  advocate  Augusta's  cause,  he 
silenced  me  by  compliments  on  my  good-nature. 

B  2 
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The  plea  I  most  strongly  urged,  to  prove  the 
impossibility  of  her  preference  for  another,  was 
his  own  superiority.  This  fulsome  flattery 
ineffably  gratified  his  vanity ;  for  it  is  so  in- 
ordinate and  voracious  that  it  would  devour 
any  thing.  But  it  did  not  satisfy  him  that 
Augusta  was  willing  to  accord  him  this 
superiority,  for  her  coldness  too  plainly  im- 
plied the  contrary:  consequently,  my  seem- 
ingly most  amiable  intervention  had  not  the 
effect  of  persuading  him  to  forgive  her,  but 
only  that  of  making  him  valae  me  the  more, 
for  appearing  to  believe  that  she  most  enter- 
tain a  favourable  opinion  of  him.  You  see, 
ma  belle  amie,  that  the  *^  comedy  of  errors  "  ad- 
vances just  as  I  foretold  and  wished ;  bot  when 
a  plot  is  founded  on  the  vanity  of  man,  it 
seldom  fails  of  success. 

Addio,  carissima!  voire 

Carolina. 
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A  note  from  Lord  Annandale,  requiring  a 
few  minutes'  audience,  has  just  been  placed 
in  my  hand.  What  can  he  have  to  communi- 
cate ?  I  have  not  yet  seen  Lady  Annandale, 
so  I  am  all  in  the  dark.  I  shall  resume  my 
letter  after  I  have  seen  him. 


This  business  advances  more  rapidly  than 
I  had  anticipated,  or  even  desired ;  and,  what 
is  very  provoking,  will  sadly  interfere  with 
all  the  schemes  of  amusement  laid  down  for 
the  closing  of  the  season.  Mais^  cest  egal ; 
it  is  all  in  favour  of  other  and  more  important 
schemes.  Yet,  now  that  the  denoument  of  my 
comedy  draws  near,  1  begin  to  feel  a  little 
nervous. 

I  left  off  with  telling  you  that  Lord  Annan- 
dale  demanded  an  audience,  which  I  granted. 
I  found  sa  seigneur ie  in  his  library,  in  a  state 
of  great  agitation.      He  had,  it  appears,  on 
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leaving  me  last  nigbt^  entered  bis  wife's  dress- 
ing-room, with,  he  says,  the  intention  of  seek- 
ing an  explanation  from  her;  but,  I  strongly 
suspect,  he  was  very  certain  she  bad  been 
some  time  in  bed.  He  asserts,  that  a  thought 
occurred  to  him  (it  is  only  husbands  who  ever 
have  such  thoughts),  to  examine  her  escritoire 
—  the  key  lying  temptingly  on  her  toilet  —  ex- 
pecting to  find  some  tangible  proofi  of  the 
guilt  he  imagines;  when,  lo  and  behold!  in- 
stead of  sundry  amatory  billets  from  le  beau 
marquisy  he  finds  naught  but  my  lady's  diary. 
This  he  considered  mieux  que  rien ;  and  so 
it  has  proved.  Fair  ladies,  while  you  liye, 
or,  at  least,  while  you  love,  beware  of  keeping 
diaries ;  or  if  you  will  do  so,  hint  not  at  the 
feelings  of  your  hearts ! 

Eh  bifUy  tna  chere^  I  judged  rightly; 
Augusta  loves  Lord  Nottingham  with  all  the 
enthusiasm^  all  the  romantic  fervouTi  of  which 
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only  a  young  Englishwoman  is  capable.     Yes, 
tna  belUy  yon  French  ladies,   with   all   your 
fSsuscinations,  and  all  your  sentimentalities  (and 
I  give   you   full  credit  for  possessing  both  in 
no  ordinary  degree),  must  yield  to  the  un- 
travelled  dames  Anglaises  for  that  strong  and 
enduring  affection,  which  is  much  less  a  pas- 
sion than  a  sentiment,  nursed  in  secret,  and 
matured  in  sorrow.     The  naive  expression  of 
Augusta's    love   for   le  marquis^   and  the    no 
less  naive  disclosure  of  her  more    than   in- 
difference   for   her   liege-lord,    have    enraged 
him    beyond   measure;    and,    to    avenge   his 
mortified  vanity,  he  has  determined  on  expos- 
ing her  to  all  the  consequences  of  an  open 
esclandre. 

Every  expression  in  this  unfortunate  diary 
which  admits  of  an  equivocal  meaning,  he  has 
tortured  into  a  guilty  one ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
any  other  person  could  find  more  in  it  than 
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an  artless  outpouring  of  the  secret  feelings  of 
a  lovingy  yet  pure  heart. 

This  diary  will  senre  to  shew  you  more 
plainly  than  all  my  descriptions  could,  that 
lustis  naturcBy  the  heart  of  a  young  Enghsh 
woman,  which  foreigners  rarely  have  an  op- 
portunity of  studying,  and — may  I,  without 
offending,  add  ? — more  rarely  have  the  power 
of  comprehending.  He  has  lent  me  this  diary, 
so  I  shall  copy  it,  and  send  you  my  transcript. 
I  affected  to  plead  for  Lady  Annandale,  tried 
to  extenuate  some  passages  in  this  nai/ record 
of  her  feelings,  and  to  soften  others :  but  whit 
could  extenuate,  in  her  vain  husband's  eyes, 
that  crime  of  deepest,  darkest  die,  the  deprecia- 
tion of  himself,  so  innocently  expressed  ?  Her 
love  for  another  I  do  believe  he  could  pardon ; 
but  her  want  of  admiration  for  the  person  he 
most  admires  upon  earth,  self,  he  never  can 
forgive. 
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DIARY  OF  LADY  ANNAN  DALE. 

Yes  !  Mary  Delaward  is  right.  No  woman 
ever  should  permit  the  daily  visits  of  any  man. 
O  God!  why  was  the  bandage  not  sooner 
torn  from  my  eyes  ?  Now,  alas !  it  is  too  late ; 
the  arrow  has  entered  into  my  soul,  never  to 
leave  it  but  with  life.  This  deep  conscious- 
ness of  an  unhallowed  passion  will  destroy  me  ; 
and  I  feel  as  if  all  who  behold  me  could  read 
it  in  characters  of  shame  on  my  brow.  How 
am  I  fallen !  To  whom  can  I  pour  out  the 
miseries  of  my  oppressed  heart  ?  Not  to  Mary 
Delaward's  chaste  ear  can  the  ravings  of  an 
illicit  passion  be  disclosed :  she  would  shrink 
from  me  in  hoiTor.  To  Caroline  the  confession 
of  my  error  would  only  excite  some  heartless 
jest  on  the  commonness  of  my  misfortune. 
She   would  confound   me  with  the  crowd  of 
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women  whose  guilt  is  not  limited  to  the  heart ; 
and  I  —  I  that  was  so  proud  and  so  pitiless 
for  their  crimes,  have  lived  to  experience  the 
dreadful  consciousness  of  a  guilty  passion, — that 
first  step  in  the  rapid  descent  to  vice  and  ruin. 
I  knew  not  that  I  loved  him  until  the 
sentiment  became  rooted  in  my  soul,  and 
identified  with  my  life.  While  first  listening 
to  thoughts  that  seemed  the  voice  of  my  own, 
I  dreamt  not  that  danger  awaited  me. 

**  Each  thought  of  mine  an  echo  found  in  bis ; 
Our  minds  were  like  two  mirrors,  placed  oo  walls. 
Fronting  each  other,  and  reflecting  back 
The  sel^saive  objects  —  sucb  is  sympathy." 

I  fancied,  fool  that  I  was,  that  I  only  felt  for 
Lord  Nottingham  the  same  admiration  and 
deference  that  I  entertained  for  Lord  Dela- 
ward.  A  growing  distaste  towards  the  weak 
man  to  whom  I  so  madly  gave  myself,  ought 
to  have  warned  me  of  the  state  of  my  heart,  by 
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shewing  that  it  was  the  contrast  presented  to 
his  mediocrity  by  the  noble  qualities  of  Not- 
tingham which  had  increased  my  indifference 
towards  him  into  positive  dislike. 

But  no,  I  was  infatuated — madly,  blindly, 
infatuated,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  the  precipice 
on  the  edge  of  which  I  stood.  To  count  the 
hours  of  his  absence,  to  listen  for  his  step,  to 
tremble  at  his  approach^  to  forget  all  but  him 
during  his  presence,  and  to  dread  the  moment 
of  his  departure  —  this  has  been  my  life  for 
months.  Mary  Delaward  must  have  observed 
something  in  my  letters,  or  heard  some  evil 
remark,  to  have  induced  her  to  dwell  on  the 
danger  of  male  friendships. 

That  letter  first  opened  my  eyes  to  my 
danger;  yet  I  had  not  courage  to  break  off 
the  daily  habit  of  seeing  him.  Even  now  that 
Caroline  has  spoken  more  plainly,  and  I  can 
no  longer  doubt  the  fatal  truth  that  he  is  dear 
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—oh,  how  unutterably  dear ! — to  me,  yet  can  I 
not  resolve  to  separate   from   him  for  ever; 
though  that  is  the  only  conduct  which  pru- 
dence,   duty,    and   virtue,  dictate    to   me  to 
pursue.     How  often  does  the  thought  intrude, 
that,  when  I  first  saw  him  on  whom  my  seal 
dotes,    I   was   still   free!    and    I   might  have 
broken  off  the   engagement  my  iiiexperienoe 
led  me  to  form  with  a  man  whom,  even  then, 
I  felt  that   I  did  not,  could  not  love.     Why 
did  I  not  refuse  to  ratify  that  fatal  compact! 
I  might  have  been  his  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man  ;  and  blessed  in,  instead  of  murmuring  at, 
my  destiny.      It  was   Caroline's  counsel  that 
lured  me  into  this  detested  marriage  —  would 
that  the  grave  had  received  me  before  I  had 
formed  it ! 

It  is  a  relief  to  unburden  my  heart  by 
committing  its  overflowings  to  paper,  now  that 
I  dare  no  longer  open  its  secret  feelings  to 
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Mary  Delaward.     Time  was  when  I  had  no 
concealment  from  ber;    but   to  this   state   of 

mental  solitude   has  my  own  wilful  folly  re- 
duced   me.      With    what    bitter,   what  vain 
regret  do  I  recur  to  the  past;  and  with  what 
dread,  anticipate  the  future!     So  young  as  I 
am,  too  —  how  dreary,  how  cheerless,  are  my 
prospects!     A  few  months   ago,   whose  were 
more  brilliant?  —  blessed  with  youth,  health, 
fortune,  station ;  and,  above  all,  with  parents 
80  indulgent  as  to  anticipate  my  every  wish. 
Fatal,   fatal   indulgence !     All    this  happiness 
I  have  perverted  by  my  own  folly.     I  forced 
these  too  indulgent  parents  to  yield  my  hand 
to  one  I  did  not  love  :  and  that  one  step  has 
plunged  me  irretrievably  in  ruin  ! 


While  we  were   in   conversation   on   this 
momentous  affair,  a  servant  entered  with  let- 
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ters.  One  of  them  was  an  anonymous  one, 
filled  with  charges  against  Lady  Annandale; 
stating  that  her  liaison  with  Lord  Nottingham 
was  no  longer  a  secret  to  the  public^  and  that 
it  was  even  known  that  more  than  one  of  the 
servants  had  found  the  door  of  her  ladyship's 
boudoir  locked  on  the  inside,  when  she  was 
tite-d'tete  with  Lord  Nottingham. 

He  read  this  epistle  aloud  to  me,  and  was 
nearly  maddened  by  its  contents.  I  affected  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement,  well  knowing 
the  fact;  for  I  it  was  who  slily  turned  the 
key  of  the  door  by  which  company  enters  the 
boudoir,  before  I  retreated  by  the  private  door 
used  only  by  Lady  Annandale  and  myself. 
The  letter  I  suspect  to  emanate  from  one  of 
the  servants ;  for  the  practice  is  not,  I  am  told, 
an  unusual  one  in  London,  on  such  occasions. 

I   left  Annandale  writing  to   bis  solicitor 
to  come  and  examine  the  domestics;  on  the 
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subject  of  the  locked  door ;  and,  as  I  know  the 
evidence  of,  at  least,  two  of  them  will  esta- 
blish that  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  result. 
I  must  leave  this  house  before  the  esclandre 
occurs ;  for  it  might  be  injurious  to  my  future 
position  in  society  to  be  at  all  mixed  up  with 
it.  To  go  to  the  Comtesse  Hohenlinden  would 
not  be  advisable,  for  she  is  in  very  mauvais 
odeur  here.  In  addition  to  this  objection, 
her  lynx  eyes  would  quickly  discover  the 
newly  developed  tendresse  of  Lord  Annandale 
for  me,  and  its  probable  result  when  he  obtains 
bis  freedom  —  an  anticipation  which  would 
rapidly  convert  her  into  an  inveterate  foe.  I, 
therefore,  see  no  course  for  me  to  adopt,  but 
to  return  to  ma  triste  tariie  in  the  country ; 
there  to  vegetate  until  a  divorce  enables  Lord 
Annandale  to  demand  my  hand.  I  shall  write, 
therefore,  to  my  aunt  by  this  post,  saying  that 
the  air  of  London    disagrees  with  me,  and 
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asking  her  to  send  her  carriage  for  me  forth- 
with. This  prudent  measure  will,  I  know, 
gratify  Lord  Annandale. 

And  now  for  the  most  disagreeable  part 
of  the  affair  —  an  interview  with  Augusta; 
vis-d'vis  to  whom  I  feel  certain  uneasy  qualms 
of  conscience,  which  nothing  soothes  but  the 
conviction,  that,  after  all  the  publicity  of  this 
business  is  over,  she  will  become  the  wife  of 
the  man  she  loves,  and  have  to  thank  me  &r 
being  the  cause  of  her  felicity.  I  owe  her  a 
compensation  for  having  urged  her  into  a. mar- 
riage which  she  does  not  like,  and  heartily 
hope  she  will  enjoy  all  the  happiness  I  wish 
her ;  for  I  cannot  help  entertaining  for  her  a 
mingled  sentiment  of  pity  and  affection,  know- 
ing, as  I  do,  the  goodness  and  innocence  of  la 
pauvre  petite. 

Again  I  resume  my  pen;   but  I  make  no 
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excuses  for  this  interminably  long  letter,  know- 
ing that  you  will  be  all  curiosity  to  learn  how 
this  complicated  plot  of  mine  works.     I  found 
Augusta  reclined  on  the  sofa  in  her  dressing- 
room,  pale  as  marble,  and  apparently  agitated. 
After  answering  my  inquiries   respecting  her 
health  by  a  few  brief  words,  stating  the  illness 
her  looks  but  too  plainly  denoted,  she  told  me 
that   '^  a  most  extraordinary  occurrence  had 
taken  place;  her  escritoire  had  been  opened, 
and  a  diary  which  she  had  lately  kept  (how 
the  poor  soul  blushed  when  she  named  it !)  had 
disappeared." 

I  looked  the  very  personification  of  surprise 
and  innocence;  could  not  possibly  imagine 
how  such  a  thing  could  have  happened  ;  asked 
whether  she  had  searched  every  place  for  it ;  and 
hoped  it  contained  nothing  of  any  importance. 
I  pitied  her  visible  consternation,  as  she  acknow- 
ledged that  the   diary  did  contain   thoughts 
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which  she  wished  no  eye  on  earth  to  see,  ssTe 
her  own.  I  expressed  all  the  r^ret  imaginable ; 
trusted  she  would  yet  find  it ;  and  advised  the 
necessity  of  more  caution  for  the  future. 

^^  Do  not  mistake  me,  Caroline,"  said  she, 
gravely ;  '^  though  I  fear  I  must  infer  that  you 
have  lately  done  so,  from  the  extraordinary 
observations  you  yesterday  made  to  Lord  Not- 
tingham on  his  imprudeuce  in  exposing  mj 
reputation  to  suspicion.  My  honour,  and  its 
reputation,  I  trust,  depend,  not  on  Lord  Not- 
tingham, but  on  myself.  I  may  not,  wheo 
writing  down  my  feelings  in  the  sanctity  of 
privacy,  as  if  pouring  them  out  to  that  ear  to 
which  alone  erring  mortals  should  have  re* 
course,  have  concealed  the  weakness  of  my 
heart.  But,  if  my  feelings  were  culpable,  my 
actions  were  irreproachable.  One  I  could  not 
always  command ;  the  other  I  could,  and  did." 
She  looked  so  proud  and  calm  as  she  uttered 
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this,  that  I  stood  abashed  before  her ;  and  en- 
deaToared  to  excuse  what  I  had  said.  How 
corrupt  must  .that  mind  be,  that  could  have 
seen  Aug^ta  at  that  moment,  and  doubted 
her  purity!  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  there  is 
something  sacred,  something  almost  divine,  in 
a  perfectly  high-souled  and  virtuous  woman. 
Heigh-ho  1  would  that  all  women  were  so! 

I  told  Augusta  that  I  had  just  heard  from 
my  Hunt,  who,  feeling  unwell,  wished  me  to 
return  to  her. 

**  I  should  more  regret  your  departure," 
said  she,  **  were  it  not  that  I  think  it  fortunate 
for  you  to  be  removed  from  the  too  frequent 
intercourse  you  maintain  with  the  Comtesse 
Hohenlinden ;  an  intercourse  which  I  consider 
most  disadvantageous  to  jou,  my  dear  Caroline, 
in  every  point  of  view." 

Perhaps  she  was  right ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 

VOL.  HI.  c 
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I  was  80  subdued  by  the  recolledian  of  the  on- 
varying  a£fection  and  gentleness  of  the  oreatare 
before  me,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  daplicity  of 
my  conduct  towards  her,  that,  as  I  remembered 
we  must  henceforth  be  strangers  (for  the  future 
wife  of  Lord  Annandale  must  not  be  the  friend 
of  the  past)j  a  pang  of  remorse  and  regret  re- 
minded me  that  I  am  not  so  philosophic  as  I 
had  imagined  myself  to  be ;  and  I  felt  as  if 
taking  an  eternal  farewell  of  her  whose  destiny 
my  influence  had  determined.  Selfish  and 
calculating  as  I  have  hitherto  been — and  I 
admit  that  I  have  been  both  in  no  common 
degree  —  yet  I  do  believe,  that,  were  I  not 
convinced  that  with  Lord  Annandale,  Augusts 
never  can  be  happy,  and  with  Lord  Notting- 
ham she  will,  I  should  even  now  retract,  wen 
it  possible;  for  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  dritc 
this  innocent  and  confiding  creature  to  shame 
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or  sorrow.  But  she  must,  she  will  be  happy 
with  Nottingham — I  will  not  allow  myself  to 
doubt  it. 

I  shall  write  a  few  lines  to  Lord  Nottingham 
without  a  signature,  informing  him  of  the 
attachment  he  has  inspired  in  Augusta's  heart. 
To  how  few  men  would  such  a  piece  of  in- 
telligence be  necessary,  for  the  yanity  of 
almost  all  would  have  anticipated  it;  but  he 
is  too  excdlent  to  be  vain.  How  superior  is 
he  to  Annandale!  How  very  ungentlemanly 
was  it  of  the  latter  to  open  surreptitiously  his 
wife's  escritoire,  and  how  indelicate  to  read 
and  shew  her  diary  !  This  is  a  proceeding 
which,  even  while  it  forwards  my  views,  I  must 
still  contemn ;  and  all  right-minded  Englishmen 
would,  I  think,  agree  with  me  in  this  senti- 
ment. It  displays  so  clearly  a  meanness,  and 
want  of  high  principle,  that  it  leads  me  to 
determine  on  keeping  sa  seigneurie  in  good 
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order  whenever  he  becomes  my  lawful  pro- 
perty ;  and  I  will  have  a  lock  to  my  escritoire 
that  will  puzzle  him  to  open  it»  I  promise  him. 
AddiOf  cara !  you  shall  yet  see  a  coronet 
encircle  my  brow,  and  come  to  London  to 
behold  how  well  I  shall  enact  the  new  rUe 
of  a  leader  of  fashion,  though  pever  forgetting 
that  of 

Voire  amie  devouccy 

Carouhe. 


FROM  LORD  NOTTINGHAM  TO  EDWARD 
MORDAUNT,  ESQ. 

I  DEBATED  loDg  with  myself  this  morning,  my 
dear  Mordaunt,  whether  I  ought  to  call  at 
Annandale  House,  or  not,  to-day.  It  occurred 
to  me  that,   if  I  did  not  call,  the  servants 
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might  attribate  my  absence  to  some  conscious- 
ness relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  locked 
door  yesterday,  and  therefore  I  went;  per- 
haps, too,  the  hope  of  seeing  her  on  whom 
my  soul  dotes,  also  influenced  my  decision. 
The  porter  told  me  his  lady  was  not  at  home, 
in  a  tone  (but  it  might  have  been  my  ima- 
gination that  so  interpreted  it)  which  seemed 
more  than  ordinarily  brusque,  I  asked,  whether 
Lord  Annandale  was  at  home  ?  but  he,  also, 
was  denied,  though  his  cabriolet  was  at  the 
door. 

What  can  this  conduct  mean  ?  Was  the 
order  given  by  her,  or  by  him?  I  remem- 
ber that  there  was  a  fierti  in  her  coun- 
tenance I  never  before  saw  it  wear,  when  Miss 
Montressor  commented  on  my  compromising 
Lady  Annandale*s  reputation  ;  and  the  proud 
and  indignant  manner  in  which  she  repelled  the 
insidious  insinuation  of  that  lady,  still  is  pre- 
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sent  to  my  memory.  ProbaUy  that  heartless 
woman*s  observations  have  indaced  Lac^  An- 
nandale  to  close  her  doors  against  me  ;  and,  if 
she  have  so  acted,  while  lamenting  this  cruelty, 
I  must  admit  its  wisdom.  I  never  should 
have  had  courage  to  tear  myself  from  her 
sight;  for  I  am  become  weak  and  vacillat- 
ing  as  a  child,  This  engrossing  passion  has 
mastered  all  my  energies,  destroyed  my  besi 
resolves,  and  left  me  naught  of  manhood  bat 
its  wilfulness. 

I  have  this  moment  received  an  anonymouf 
letter,  in  a  female's  hand — its  contents  asto- 
nish me!  It  states  that  I  am  beloved — yes^ 
fondly  beloved  —  by  the  woman,  the  writer 
is  sure,  I  prefer  above  all  others  oti  earth; 
that  the  natural  reserve,  prudery,  or  sense  of 
duty,  call  it  what  I  will,  of  the  lady  in  qoeatioDi 
may  induce  her  to  conceal  her  affisction  for 
me ;  but  that  I  may  rest  assured  that  affiustioD 
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exists,  and  must  not  despair,  though  the  person 
who  entertains  it  should  continue  to  repress  all 
external  symptoms  of  it. 

This  letter  is  signed,  '^  A  Friend,"  and  most, 
I  am  snr^,  eome  from  Miss  Montressor.  Who 
else  knows  ol*  suspects  my  feelings?  And  yet 
what  could  be  the  motive  of  such  a  communi- 
cation ?  I  am  all  bewildered !  I  will  call 
on  Lord  and  Lady  Vernon  ;  perhaps  they  may 
be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  rejection 
of  my  visit  at  Annandale  House. 

I  found  Lord  and  Lady  Vernon  in  their 
library,  both  greatly  agitated,  and  the  latter 
in  tears. 

'^  Look  here,"  said  Lord  Vernon,  handing 
me  a  letter ;  **  this  is  the  fac-simile  of  one 
addressed  also  to  my  wife.  It  is  anonymous, 
and  contains  the  most  vile  and  infamous 
charges  against  the  honour  of  our  child. 
Yours,  also,  is  assailed  ;    but  we  know  you 
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too  well,  my  dear  lord,  brief  as  has  been 
the  term  of  our  friendship,  to  doabt  your 
honour,  any  more  than  we  do  that  of  our 
idolised  Augusta,  on  the  faith  of  whose  virtue 
we  would  risk  our  lives.  But  to  have  that 
virtue  questioned,  and  her  name  thus  profaned, 
is  indeed  a  severe  blow." 

So  saying,  he  pointed  to  a  pile  of  news- 
papers, in  which,  he  said,  the  most  indelicate 
references  were  openly  made  to  a  supposed  at- 
tachment between  Lady  Annandale  and  myself. 
Now  was  it  that  all  the  guilty  imprudence  of 
my  conduct,  in  so  frequently  attending  Ladj 
Annandale  in  public,  and  visiting  her  daily, 
appeared  in  its  true  light,  while  I  perused 
the  disgusting  attacks  to  which  my  selfish 
folly  had  exposed  her ;  and  beheld  the  shanie 
and  sorrow  it  had  inflicted  on  her  excellent 
parents.  I,  who  knew  the  world,  ought  to 
have  foreseen  that  such  must  be  the  result ; 
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but,  criminal  as  I  was,  I  closed  my  eyes  on 
the  danger  to  which  my  attentions  subjected 
her ;  and  have,  consequently^  been  the  means 
of  having  that  honour  impugned  which  I  would 
have  risked  my  life  a  thousand  times  to  defend. 

I  stood  shocked  and  abashed  before  Lord 
and  Lady  Vernon  ;  for,  though  free  from  even 
a  guilty  thought  with  regard  to  their  daughter^ 
my  conduct  had  all  the  semblance  of  guilt. 
The  innumerable  liaisons  between  parties  of  my 
acquaintance,  of  whose  culpability  no  doubt 
exists,  were  all  characterised  by  conduct  similar 
to  mine ;  so  that  I  had  injured  the  reputation 
of  this  pure-minded  and  innocent  woman  to 
the  utmost  extent,  by  the  selfish  indulgence  of 
seeking  her  society  in  a  manner  that  must 
have  impressed  a  belief  of  impropriety  on  the 
minds  of  all  who  had  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing it. 

"  If  Augusta  should  become  aware  of  these 

c  2 
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vile  rumours/'  stiid  Lady  Vernon,  **  the  coo" 
sequences  would  be  dreadful  indeed;  her 
pride  and  delicacy  would  be  mortally  wounded. 
Oh,  my  poor,  dear,  innocent  child!  in  whose 
pure  imagination,  a  belief,  even  of  the  guilt 
of  which  she  is  openly  accused,  never  could 
find  a  place  against  one  of  her  own  sex,  and 
to  be  thus  profaned  in  the  eyes  of  the  public!"* 

Here  a  paroxysm  of  tears  interrupted  the 
mother;  and,  as  I  beheld  them  chase  each 
other  down  that  venerable,  and  hitherto  calm 
countenance,  where  shame  had  never  before 
brought  a  blush,  I  execrated  myself. 

A  note  was  now  delivered  to  Lady  Vemon, 
and  another  to  her  husband.  The  father  red* 
dened  to  his  very  brow  as  he  perused  i(,  and 
anger  flashed  from  his  eyes. 

''  He  shall  answer  for  it!"  said  h^  throwing 
the  letter  on  the  table;  but  at  this  moment 
Lady  Vernon  dropped,  fiednting,  from  her  chair, 
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and  we  both  ran  to  assist  her.  She  soon  re- 
vived ;  and,  pointing  to  the  letter,  begged  that 
the  carriage  might  be  immediately  ordered* 

"  We  must  go  for  our  poor  child,"  said 
she,  taming  to  Lord  Vernon  with  a  look  of 
unutterable  anguish ;  ^*  the  house  of  Lord  An- 
nandale  is  no  longer  a  befitting  abode  for  her." 

*^  Read  these,"  said  Lord  Vernon,  laying 
down  the  note  to  his  wife,  and  handing  both 
to  me.  **  I  will  not,  Lord  Nottingham,  so 
far  insult  the  purity  of  my  injured  daughter 
as  to  imagine  that  blame  can  attach  to  her ; 
but,  with  her  youth  and  inexperience,  she 
may,  through  ignorance  of  that  world  into 
which  she  was  too  early  thrown,  have  been 
n^lectful  of  the  appearances  which,  in  the 
tainted  atmosphere  of  London,  are  more  studied 
than  the  reality  of  virtue.  But  you,  my  lord, 
who  knew  the  danger,  surely  you  have  not 
been  so  culpable,  so  cruel  towards  my  daugh- 
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ter  and  towards  us,  whom  you  professed  to  like, 
as  to  have  exposed  her,  by  your  attentions,  to 
the  vile  imputations  now  cast  upon  her  honoar! 
Her  unworthy  husband — for  unworthy  he  roust 
be,  not  to  have  better  guarded  the  treasure  we 
confided  to  his  care,  and  for  believing  that 
guilt  could  attach  to  our  child  —  writes  to  say 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  seek  legal  redress, 
and  that  he  wishes  Lady  Annandale  to  lea?e 
his  bouse." 

^'  Let  us  go  immediately  for  our  daughter," 
said  Lady  Vernon ;  and  she  rang  the  bell  im- 
patiently, to  order  her  carriage. 

I  glanced  my  eye  over  the  letters,  scarcelj 
conscious  that  I  had  not  even  attempted  an 
answer  to  Lord  Vernon.  What  answer  could 
I  make,  overpowered  as  I  was  with  the  op* 
pressive  weight  of  regret  for  the  injury  I  had 
inflicted  on  their  daughter,  and  on  them  ?  An- 
nandale's  letter  was  cool  and  collected,  con- 
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taining  only  a  few  lines^  stating  his  intentions 
nearly  in  the  words  that  Lord  Vernon  had 
repeated.  Lady  Annandale's  note  was  nearly 
obliterated  by  tears,  and  ran  nearly  as  follows — 
for  every  line  of  it  is  imprinted  on  my  me- 
mory  :  — 

*^  Mother,  dear  mother!  I  am  accused  of 
a  crime  of  deep  die.  Your  child  is  disgraced 
and  dishonoured  ;  but  you  will  not  believe  her 
guilty,  though  all  the  world  beside  may  con- 
demn her.  If  I  fancied  you  or  my  father 
could  for  a  moment  imagine  me  guilty,  even 
in  thought,  of  the  crime  with  which  I  am 
charged,  I  could  not  live.  Why,  why  did  I 
ever  abandon  you  ?  I  am  all  bewildered,  and 
have  but  one  feeling,  one  wish  left ;  and  that 
is,  to  quit  this  hateful  roof,  and  {die  had  been 
written,  and  then  half  defaced)  return  with 
you  to  the  home  of  my  infancy — there  to  hide 
myself  from  the  shame  that  has  seared  my 
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very  soul,  and  destroyed  for  ever  the  peace  of 
your  AuouCTA." 

And  all  this  was  my  work!  Oh,  Mo^ 
daunt,  to  what  fearful  results  does  the  in- 
dulgence of  selfishness  lead ! 

"  You  will  feel  the  propriety,  my  lord," 
said  Lord  Vernon,  gravely,  but  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  '^  of  our  avoiding  all  intercourse 
with  you  for  the  future." 

I  attempted  to  utter  something,  but  he 
stopped  me;  and,  waving  his  hand,  b^ged 
me  to  remember,  that  to  him  no  exculpation 
of  the  honour  of  his  child  was  necessary,  be- 
cause he  never  could  doubt  it.  I  felt  that  I 
ought  to  withdraw,  and  left  their  presence, 
writhing  under  the  consciousness  that  I  had 
inflicted  the  deepest  wound  on  their  peace, 
and  destroyed  the  reputation  and  hapj^neas 
of  her  who  is  dearer  to  me,  a  thousand  tinMS, 
than  life  itself.     I  am  wretched,  my  dear  Mof* 
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daunt,  and  feel  that,  could  I  but  justify  th^ 
purity  of  Lady  Annandale,  I  would  forego  the 
hope  of  ever  again  beholding  her ;  though  that 
hope  has  sustained  me  ever  since  I  have  in^- 
dulged  the  fatal  passion  that  has  wrought  such 
misery  to  her. 

Ever  yours, 

Nottingham. 


MISS  MONTRESSOR  TO  LA  MARQUISE 

DE  VILLEROI. 

I  HAVE  just  witnessed,  ma  chhe  amie,  the 
most  painful  scene ;  and  my  nerves  are  so 
dreadfully  shaken  by  it,  that  I  can  scarcely 
hold  my  pen.  I  wish  I  had  never  embarked  in 
the  scheme  that  has  produced  all  this  chagrin 
to  persons  for  whom  I  really  felt  no  ill-will ; 
for,  now  that  the  denoument  of  what  I  intended 
should  be  a  comedy  is  at  hand,  it  begins  to 
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look  more  like  a  downright,  earnest  tragedy ; 
and  I  hate  tragedies,  off  or  on  the  stage.  But, 
to  resume.  Lord  Annandale's  solicitor  ques- 
tioned the  servants:  the  story  of  the  nurse 
being  forbid  to  bring  the  child  to  the  boudoir, 
and  the  locked  door,  came  out ;  and  these, 
coupled  with  Lord  Nottingham's  long  and 
daily  visits,  were  considered  by  the  man  of 
law  as  conclusive  proofs,  fit  to  satisfy  a  jury. 
Consequently  an  action  for  damages  is  to  be 
forthwith  commenced  against  Lord  Nottingham, 
preparatory  to  an  application  for  a  divorce. 

Lord  Annandale  communicated  this  inten- 
tion to  poor  Augusta,  in  a  laconic  letter,  contain- 
ing some  imperious  lines ;  and  also  wrote  to 
her  father,  informing  him  of  his  desire  that  she 
should  leave  Annandale  House.  He  b^ged  of 
me  not  to  see  her,  and  proposed  my  going  to  the 
Comtesse  Hohenlinden's  until  my  aunt  sent  for 
me,  as  it  was  derogatory  to  my  present  and 
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future  position,  he  said,  to  remain  a  single 
day  beneath  the  roof  of  a  woman  who  had 
80  completely  compromised  her  honour  as 
Augusta  had  done.  I  could  not  resist  asking 
him  whether  he  was  not  aware  that  the  com- 
tesse  had  compromised  hers  a  thousandfold 
more?  He  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  and 
then  answered, — 

'*  That  the  actual  guilt  of  the  parties  was 
not  the  point  to  be  considered ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstance, that,  in  the  case  of  Lady  Annan- 
dale,  not  only  was  the  guilt  presumed,  but 
the  husband  had  denounced  her :  whereas  the 
husband  of  the  comtesse  still  countenanced  her; 
and,  consequently,  her  honour  was  in  no  de- 
gree  compromised." 

And  this,  chere  amie,  is  the  moral  of  the 
iashionable  world  in  London ! 

It  appears  that  Annandale,  with  his  usual 
faiblessey  has  kept  the  comtesse  au  courant  of  all 
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that  be  has  discovered.  I  strongly  suspect,  enire 
nous,  that  sa  seigneurie,  prompted  by  jealousj 
of  the  beauty,  and  an^r  at  the  reserre  and 
coldness  of  Augusta's  manner  to  her,  has  urged 
him  to  be  still  more  severe  toWarda  his  poor 
wife ;  though  this  instigation  was  mmeeessarj, 
for  the  wound  offered  to  his  vamty  by  As 
terms  in  which  he  is  named  in  the  diary,  hss 
rendered  him  implacable.  I  have  ascertained 
from  his  own  lips  that  it  was  my  artful  flatteiy 
which  won  his  decided  preference  for  me ;  con- 
sequently I  have  not  the  satisfaction  of 
that  otherwise  he  would  ever  have  liked  me^ 
Vain,  weak,  and  unfeeling  man!  if  he  kneir 
that,  even  while  profiting  by  his  weakness,  I 
despise  him,  what  would  he  think  ? 

I  have  received  a  note  from  the  Comtesie 
Hohenlinden,  which  I  send  to  you.  What  s 
world  we  live  in ! 

'^  Ma  chire  Caroline,  poor  dear  Lord  An* 


*  1  * 
Ml 
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nandale  has  informed  me  of  the  shocking  con- 
duct otmiladL  .  Now  that  it  is  all  discovered, 
and  the  whole  town  talking  of  nothing  else, 
it  will  be  very  improper  in  you  to  stay  a  single 
hour  under  the  same  room  with  a  person  who 
has  dompromised  her  reputation  so  dreadfully. 
She  willy  of  course,  be  cut  by  every  one ;  and 
few  will  pity  a  lady  who  was  so  very  prudish 
and  severe  towards  others.  I  shall  be  charmed 
to  receive  you,  ma  chire,  chez  moi,  and  have 
ordered  an  apartment  to  be  prepared.  The 
carriage  shall  convey  you  from  Annandale 
House  at  any  hour  you  will  name.  I  should  in 
person  conduct  you  hither,  but  I  have  such 
a  horror  of  coming  in  contact  with  that  very 
naughty  woman,  or  of  beiog  even  supposed  to 
enter  Annandale  House  while  she  remains  in 
it,  that  I  dare  not  go  to  you.  The  comte  is, 
and  with  reason,  extremely  particular  that  I 
should  not  commit  myself  by  associating  with 
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any  one  whose  reputation  is  tainted ;  and  I, 
also,  am  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serring  appearances,  and  not  violating  let  con- 
venances on  which  the  preservation  of  society 
so  wholly  depends. 

*^  I  have  had  a  conclave  of  ladies  with  me 
this  morning  to  consult  on  this  terrible  af- 
fair. Lady  Castlemartin  declares^  that  if  we 
do  not  shew  a  proper  severity  towards  Lady 
Annandale,  husbands  will  begin  to  suspect 
that  their  wives  are  lenient  from  a  sympathy 
with  the  delinquent.  A-propas  de  Lady 
Castlemartin^  she  is  just  now  greatly  an- 
noyed ;  for  her  friend,  Lord  Eaglesfort,  has 
thrown  off  her  chains,  and  is  about  to  put  on 
those  of  Hymen.  She  is  trh  en  coUre  with 
him ;  but^  I  think,  not  indisposed  to  transfer 
her  affections  to  the  Marquess  of  Nottii^ham, 
should  he  be  disposed  to  console  her. 

^'  But,  to  return  to  our  conclave.     Lady  F. 
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«ayB,  that  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  own  liberty, 
we  mast  shew  no  mercy  to  those  who  manage 
so  ill  as  to  be  detected ;  thereby,  more  or  less, 
oompromising  all  their  clique:  and  Lady  H. 
advises,  that  we  at  once  renounce,  not  only  Lady 
Annandale,  but  any  woman  who  countenances 
her.  You  will  thus,  chire  Caroline,  see  the 
necessity  of  at  once  leaving  Annandale  House ; 
and  I  will  take  care  to  have  it  well  understood, 
that  you  declined  seeing  its  mistress  firom  the 
moment  you  heard  of  her  guilt. 

**  I  have  written  to  ask  poor  dear  Lord 
Annandale  to  dine  with  us  en  petit  comite, 
I  do  so  pity  him !  such  a  good  and  kind  hus- 
band as  he  was,  and  so  anxious  to  make  his 
house  agreeable ;  always  filling  it  with  the 
most  fashionable  people  in  London.  How 
happy  that  silly  woman  might  have  been,  had 
she  only  had  proper  tact !  I  lose  all  patience 
in  thinking  of  her  folly. 
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"  Adieu  —  au  revoir!  votre  cunte." 
What  think  you  of  notre  frau  yrafinn*t 
prudery?  Is  it  not  amusing?  I  have  de* 
tailed  all  this  to  you,  to  postpone  relating  the 
painful  scene  to  which  I  referred  at  the  oom- 
mencement  of  my  letter,  as  children  put  off 
their  tasks  until  the  last  moment.  £h  bien^ 
donCf  ma  ckire^  in  defiance  of  Lord  Annandale's 
and  the  comtesse's  counsel,  not  to  communicate 
with  Augusta,  I  went  to  her  dreesing-room. 
I  had  not  seen  her  last  evening,  as  she  sent  to 
say  she  was  too  unwell  to  receive  a  visit  from 
any  one ;  so  I  passed  the  evening  listening  to 
the  vows  of  her  caro  sposo^  who  expresses  the 
utmost  impatience  to  be  freed  from  his  present 
matrimonial  fetters,  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  put  on  others,  as  he  says,  more  to  his  taste. 
I  found  poor  Augusta  as  pale,  and  nearly » 
lifeless,  as  a  statue,  with  an  expression  of 
anguish  and  despair  in  her  countenance,  that 
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might  hare  melted  a  more  stubborn  heart  than 
mine.  How  truly  did  I  wish  at  that  moment 
that  I  could  accomplish  my  own  schemes  with- 
out occasioning  her  a  moment's  pain !  Mais, 
hclas!  that  is  impossible.  I  am  a  strange 
creature:  ready  to  plot,  but  not  capable  of 
beholding  the  sufferings  I  inflict  without  a 
reg^t :  I  have  not  firmness  to  resist  evil,  nor 
hardness  enough  not  to  repent  yielding  to  its 
dictates.  I  tried  to  comfort  her;  but  she 
shook  her  head,  and  said, — 

*'  You  surely  do  not  know  the  crime  with 
which  I  am  charged,  Caroline,  or  you  could 
not  attempt  to  console  me." 

I  told  her,  as  gently  as  I  could,  that  I 
was  fully  aware  of  it ;  and  I  saw  her  shudder 
as  I  made  the  avowal. 

"You  do  not,  then,  believe  me  guilty?'* 
asked  she.  "  No,  you  do  not,  you  cannot 
think  so  ill  of  me ! " 
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I  could  not  resist  expressing  my  conviction 
of  her  perfect  innocence  (who  so  well  knows  it 
as  I  do  ?) ;  and,  us  she  passionately  pressed  my 
hand,  she  hurst  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears,  which 
seemed  to  relieve  her.  This  little  act  of  con- 
iidence  and  endearment  produced  such  a  re- 
vulsion in  my  feelings  as  to  make  me  wish  to 
throw  myself  at  her  feet,  and  confess  the  deep 
injury  I  had  inflicted  on  her.  Tears  came 
to  my  eyes,  and  this  emotion  increased  her 
confidence  towards  me. 

**  Lord  Annandale,*'  she  continued,  '*  has 
written  to  say  that  he  can  establish  my  gnilt 
by  proofs  that  admit  of  no  doubt  What  thqr 
are  I  know  not ;  I  only  know  —  and  the  God 
who  hears  me  can  be  witness  of  my  solemn 
averment !  —  that  a  thought  of  guilt  has  never 
entered  my  mind."      (And  well  do  I  beliefe 

it.) 

*^  But,   dear  Augusta,    if,    by    prodocing 
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proo&  which,  however  mnocent  you  are,  can 
establish  grounds  for  a  divorce  and  restore  you 
to  liberty,  enabling  you  to  marry  the  person 
you  love "  , 


it 


Then  you  are  acquainted  with  my  weak- 
ness/' interrupted  she,  blushing  a  deep  red; 
**  that  whole,  sole,  and  involuntary  crime,  of 
which  I  am  guilty  ?  Oh,  Caroline !  how  little 
do  you  know  me,  if  you  imagine  that,  branded 
with  guilt,  though  conscious  of  my  innocence,  I 
could  bring  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  man 
I  loved.  Were  I  free  to-morrow,  no  power 
could  compel  me  to  become  the  wife  of  the 
person  to  whom  you  allude :  and  if,  indeed, 
you  have  any  respect  left  for  me,  never  again 
refer  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  measure." 

'*  But  he,  knowing  your  innocence,  and 
being  aware  that  it  was  his  too  conspicuous 
attentions  which  have  involved  you  in  this  di- 
lemma—  he,  surely,  loving  you,  as  I  am  fiilly 

VOL.  III.  D 
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persuaded  he  does,  would  yanquish  your  un- 
reasonable scruples,  and  reason  you  into  ac- 
cepting the  happiness  that,  as  his  wife,  may, 
and  will,,  I  trust,  still  be  yours." 

"  Never,  never !  Think  you,  Caroline,  that 
I  would  so  far  justify  the  odious,  the  abominable 
charges  of  which  I  am  accused,  as  to  wed  the 
object  of  them?" 

I  would  have  replied,  but  she  entreated 
me  with  such  earnestness  never  to  touch  on 
the  painful,  the  humiliating  subject  again,  that 
I  ceased  to  urge  her ;.  .obnvinced,  firom  her 
whole  tone  and  maniiec,'that  one  of  the  hopes 
which  had  hitherto  actuated  me,  and  palliated, 
iu  my  own  estimation,  the  scheme  I  had  pu^ 
sued  (namely,  the  hope  of  her  marrying  the 
Marquess  of  Nottingham),  would  now  be  frus- 
trated :  and  this  conviction  brought  a  pang  of 
remorse  and  regret  to  my  heart,  of  which 
I  had  not  thought  it  capable. 
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The  truth  is — but,  alas !  I  have  ascertained 
it  too  late — I  have  totally  misjudged  Augusta's 
character,  and  miscalculated  the  effect  that  my 
plan  would  produce  on  her.  I  judged  her  by 
the  generality  of  women  I  have  known ;  all  of 
whom  would  have  gladly  escaped  from  the 
thraldom  of  a  marriage  with  a  man  unloved, 
to  the  happiness  of  a  union  with  the  object  of 
their  affection,  even  though  that  happiness  was 
purchased  at  the  price  of  an  esclandre^  such  as 
now  awaits  Augusta.  I  have  hitherto  disbe- 
lieved in  female  virtue,  imagining  it  to  be  a 
chimera,  or,  at  best,  a  principle  that  rarely,  if 
ever,  opposed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
temptation  of  love.  But  I  now  see  my  error, 
and  I  tremble  at  having  been  the  means  of 
destroying  the  peace  of  mind  of  this  young  and 
innocent  being  ;  now  that  I  am  aware  she  will 
not  accept  the  panacea  that  I  hoped  would 
have  given  her  repose.    Would  that  I  had 
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never  interfered  in  this  bosinesSy  or  that  I  had 
sooner  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Augusta's 
character,  which  now  begins  to  dawn  on  my 
mind ;  for,  selfish  as  I  confess  myself  to  be, 
I  do  believe  that  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  sacrificing  her  repose  to  attain  the  falfilment 
of  my  own  views. 

I  felt  like  a  culprit  before  this  injured 
creature,  still  nearly  a  child  in  years;  and, 
when  I  beheld  the  expression  of  angaish  im- 
printed on  her  beautiful  face,  and  reflected  how 
many  years  she  may  be  condemned  to  drag  on 
a  life  of  sorrow,  I  shrank  before  the  conse- 
quences of  my  fatal  scheme,  and  could  hare 
wept  over  my  victim. 

Her  father  and  mother  now  entered  the 
room ;  and  my  heart  sank  within  me  as  I 
witnessed  the  change  effected  on  their  a{^>ear- 
ance  within  a  few  hours.  Long,  long  years 
seemed  to  be  added  to  their  age ;   and  grief, 
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which  is  always  so  affecting  in  the  old,  was 
stamped  on  their  brow. 

*^  I  am  innocent;  indeed  I  am  innocent, 
dear  £BLther  and  mother!"  exclaimed  Augusta, 
throwing  herself  into  their  arms. 

"  We  know  that  you  are,  my  child ! "  re- 
plied her  father,  pressing  her  fondly  to  his 
heart.  **  We  never,  for  a  moment,  doubted 
you!"  sobbed  her  weeping  mother,  clasping  her 
fondly  to  her  maternal  bosom. 

"  Come,  my  precious  Gusty,"  said  Lord 
Vernon ;  "  come  to  your  home.  Would  to 
Qod  that  you  had  never  left  it !  I  cannot  bear 
that  you  should  stay  an  hour  longer  beneath 
the  roof  of  one  who  could  suspect  your  purity, 
or  who  could  prove  himself  so  unworthy  of 
the  treasure  we  confided  to  him." 

"  Yes,  my  father,  I  will  go,"  replied  Au- 
gusta ;  **  but  let  me  first  see  the  dear  child :" 
and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears ;  for,  even  at 
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this  moment,  she  could  forget  her  own  grief  to 

pity  the  poor  boy,  who  was  again  doomed  to 

the  neglect  from  which  she  had  rescued  him. 

The  child  was  brought ;  and  when  he  saw 

her,  he  rushed  to  her  arms,  clasping  her  round 

the  neck  with  all  his  strength,  and  corering 

her  tear-stained  cheeks  with  kisses.  She 
anxiously   recommended   him   to   the   nurse'ft 

care,  promising  to  reward  her  if  she  fulfilled 
her  duty  towards  him  faithfully ;  and  dismissed 
not  the  child  and  his  weeping  attendant  with- 
out tears,  that  attested  her  attachment  to  the 
poor  boy,  who  could  hardly  be  forced  from  her 
arms,  to  which  he  fondly  clung. 

Lady  Vernon  now  instructed  the  femm 
de  ckambre  to  convey  her  lady's  wardrobe  to 
Grosvenor  Square  ;  and  then  said,  — 

'^  You  will  come  with  us,  Caroline,  will 
you  not  ?  as  this  is  no  longer  a  fit  residence 
for  you." 
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I  told  her  that  I  was  immediately  leaving 
town,  as  my  aunt  had  sent  for  me. 

"  What,  sent  for  you  already?"  asked  Lady 
Vernon,  her  pale  cheek  suffused  with  the  blush 
of  wounded  pride. 

"  Caroline  was  to  have  gone,  even  if 

(here  Augusta  paused)  for  her  aunt  is  ill. " 

The  worthy  old  couple  pressed  my  hand 
kindly,  and  hoped  I  should  find  my  good  aunt 
better. 

^^  Come,  my  child,  let  us  leave  this  house," 
said  Lord  Vernon, — "  I  cannot  breathe  freely 
m  it. 

The  femme  de  chambre  brought  a  cloak  and 
bonnet  for  Lady  Annandale,  which  I  assisted 
her  to  put  on,  my  hands  trembling  so  violently 
that  I  could  hardly  perform  this  little  service. 

*^  Put  on  a  black  veil,"  whispered  Augusta, 
her  voice  nearly  choaked  by  emotion ;    and 

» 

then,  embracing  me  tenderly,  she  left  the  room. 
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supported  by  her  father  and  mollier.  That 
embrace  made  me  shudder!  Was  not  mine  the 
Judas-kiss?  I  followed  her,  with  die  yagae 
purpose  of  imploring  her  pardon — of,  perhaps, 
confessing  how  deeply  I  had  injured  her ;  but 
she  had  already  reached  the  vestibuley  in  which 
all  the  servants  were  marshalled,  and  I  shrank 
from  exhibiting  myself  before  them  in  my 
present  state  of  agitation.  I  ran  to  the  finoot 
drawing-room  window,  to  catch  one  more 
glance  of  her :  my  heart  melted  with  pity  and 
remorse.  She  was  on  the  steps,  slowly  de- 
scending with  tottering  pace,  when  the  Com- 
tesse  Hohenlinden  and  Lady  Castlemartiii 
drove  up  to  the  door.  They  Stared  rudely  at 
poor  dear  Augusta,  without,  however,  bowing 
to  her  (how  I  hated  them  both  at  the  mo- 
ment!); and  when  Lord  Vernon's  coach  had 
disappeared,  both  ladies  entered  the  house, 
demanding  to  see  me. 
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*'  Imaginez-^ous^  ma  chh'e  Caroline,  to  what 
my  friendship  for  you  has  exposed  meT'  said 
the  comtesse^  as  she  hurried  into  the  room. 

"  Yes,    indeed,    it   was  quite    dreadful ! " 

interrupted  Lady  Castlemartin ;  ''  only  fancy 

our  having  met  that  very  shocking  person, 

Lady  Annandale,    who  was    descending   the 

steps  when  we  drove  up !     She  looked  at  us 

positively,  as  if  she  expected  us  to  bow  to  her ; 

but  we,  naturally,  took  not  the  least  notice  of 

her :  and,  would  you  believe  it,  she  was  rouged 

up  to  the  eyes  —  I  saw  it  even  through  her 

veil!" 

"  JEt  ce  pauvre  cher  Lord  Annandale !"  re- 
sumed the  comtesse  ;  ^'  he  is,  indeed,  much  to 

be  pitied,  to  have  been  so  abominably  deceived 

by  such  an  artful,  designing  prude.'* 

'^  I  dare  say  she  will  try  to  persuade  Lord 

Nottingham  to  marry  her  as  soon  as  ^he  is 

divorced,"    drawled   out  Lady  Castlemartin ; 

d2 
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^^  but  she  may  be  assured  that,  even  if  he 
should  commit  such  a  folly,  she  will  never 
find  herself  again  admitted  to  our  circle.  No ; 
we  must  really  establish  a  cordon  sanitairej  to 
exclude  all  tainted  persons  from  coming  in 
contact  with  us.*' 

What  will  you  say,  ma  chire  amie,  when 
I  tell  you,  that  this  same  Lady  Castlemartin 
is  openly  accused  of  a  plurality  of  lovers  ?  Yet 
this  is  the  woman  who  would  exclude  the  pure 
and  high-minded  Augusta  from  society,  be- 
cause she  believes  her  to  have  had  one  !  I  felt 
so  indignant  with  both  of  them,  that  I  could 
with  difficulty  restrain  the  expression  of  my 
sentiments ;  though,  to  effect  any  good  by  re- 
vealing them,  would,  I  well  know,  be  a  vain 
hope. 

*'  Finding  that  you  did  not  answer  my 
note,"  resumed  the  Comtesse  Hohenlind^, 
''  I  determined  on  coming  here  to  seek  you. 
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I  had  inferred^  from  a  billet  I  received  last 
night  from  poor  dear  Lord  Annandale,  that 
that  dreadful  person  would  have  left  his  house 
early  this  morning ;  but,  not  thinking  it  right 
to  come  here  alone,  I  called  on  Lady  Castle- 
martin  to  accompany  and  chaperon  me." 

^^  I  hope  no  one  will  discover  that  we 
have  been  here,"  said  Lady  C.  "  Fancy  how 
shocking  it  would  be  to  get  shewn  up  in  the 
Sunday  papers ;  and  be,  perhaps,  accused  of 
visiting  that  dreadful  person  who  has  just  left 
the  house!'' 

**  Pray,  get  on  your  things,  ma  chire  Caro- 
line," said  the  comtesse  ;  ^'  for  the  sooner  we 
go  the  better.  Your  apartment  is  quite  ready 
chez  moi;  so  let  us  depart." 

When  I  told  the  comtesse  that  I  was  im- 
mediately leaving  town  to  proceed  to  my 
aunt's,  she  could  hardly  credit  me ;  and  when 
she  found  I  was  determined  to  fulfil  this  re* 
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Mention,  in  defiance  of  all  her  advice  and  en- 
treaties, she  seemed  displeased. 

**  Imagmez'vauSy  wia  chere,  i  quoi  vous  vaus 
exposez,"  said  she,  *^  in  remaining  a  single 
hour  beneath  the  roof  of  a  man  who  may  now 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  garfon  /" 

'^  I  expect  the  carriage  that  is  to  convey  me 
to  the  country  every  moment/'  I  replied ;  *^  so 
yon  need  be  under  no  apprehensions  for  my 
reputation." 

'^  In  that  case  I  will  remain  with  you  until 
you  depart/'  resumed  the  comtesse,  who,  I 
believe,  has  latterly  become  jealous  of  me, 
from  having  observed  Lord  Annandale's  at* 
tentions ;  and,  as  she  announced  this  intention, 
down  she  sat. 

I  rang  the  bell  to  quicken  my  prepara- 
tions; and,  having  addressed  a  few  lines  to 
Lord  Annandale,  to  say  that  he  might  write 
to  me  at  my  aunt's,  I  left  the  house,  attended 
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by  my  femme  de  chambre ;  the  comtessey  and  her 
prudish  chaperon^  having  waited  to  see  me 
drive  off  before  they  took  their  departure. 

I  am  now  writing  to  you  from  the  inn,  en 
route^  where  I  stop  for  the  night.  I  anticipate, 
with  no  slight  dread,  a  long  and  triste  sejour 
at  my  aunt*s ;  but  a  visit  to  her  is,  never- 
theless, the  most  prudent  measure  I  could 
adopt.  I  suppose  it  will  be  a  year  before  the 
divorce  can  be  obtained.  What  an  ao^e  to  look 
forward  to  spend  in  that  castle  of  dulness,  the 
chateau  de  madame  ma  tante !  Plaignez  moiy 
chhre  amie^  et  ecrivez  souvent  d  voire 

Caroline. 
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THE  COUNTESS  OF  DELAWARD  TO  THE 
EARL  OF  DELAWARD. 

A  FEW  lines  have  just  reached  me,  my  beloved, 
from  Lady  Vernon,  saying  that  Augosta  is 
separated  from  her  husband,  and  dangerously 
ill  at  their  house.  She  adds^  that  Lord  An- 
nandale  has  impeached  the  honour  of  his  wife, 
and  intends  seeking  legal  redress  against  Lord 
Nottingham.  You  see  our  worst  fears,  as  to 
poor  Augusta's  unhappy  marriage,  are  more 
than  realised ;  but  so  confident  do  I  feel  of 
her  integrity,  that  I  am  fully  persuaded  she  is 
perfectly  innocent  of  this  vile  charge.  I  wish 
to  go  to  her,  my  dear  Charles,  for  it  is  on 
occasions  like  the  present  that  the  countenance 
of  a  friend  can  be  of  use ;  and  I  am  quite  sore 
you  will  give  me  your  sanction  to  proceed  to 
London.  How  I  lament  that  you  are  abeait 
at  this  crisis !   for  your  presence  would  be  a 
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solace  to  poor  dear  Lord  and  Lady  Vernon^ 
and  a  blessing,  as  it  always  is,  to  your  own 

Mary. 


P.  S.    I  send  this  by  an  express,  and  hope 
to  hear  that  your  poor  uncle  is  better. 


THE  EARL  OF  DELAWARD  TO  THE 
COUNTESS  OF  DELAWARD. 

How  I  regret  being  absent  from  you  at  this 
moment,  my  own  Mary!  I  entirely  approve 
your  going  to  your  unhappy  friend ;  and  agree 
with  you  in  thinking,  that  it  is  when  those  who 
are  dear  are  in  affliction,  that  fnends  should 
prove  that  they  are  not  mere  pretenders  to 
the  name.  Pray,  take  care  of  yourself,  for  my 
sake,  dearest :  nothing  short  of  the  present 
emergency  could  induce  me  to  allow  you  to 
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undertake  this  jonmey  alone ;  lo  let  me  im- 
plore you  to  be  careful  of  your  health.  My 
poor  uncle  is  so  much  worse,  that  I  fear  ail 
will  soon  be  over. 

Angels  guard  and  bless  my  Mary, 

Prays  her  fond  husband, 

DSLAWARD. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  DEIAWARD   TO   THE 
EARL  OF  DELAWARD. 

I  ARRIVED  here  much  less  &tigued  than  could 
be  expected,  my  beloved  Charles ;  and  found 
poor  Augusta  dangerously  ill  with  a  violent 
fever.  She  knows  no  one,  raves  incessantly, 
and  the  physicians  entertain  great  doubts  of  her 
recovery,  unless  a  speedy  change  occurs  in  the 
disease.  Her  unhappy  father  and  mother  are 
in  a  state  of  mind  impossible  to  be 
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My  arrival  affected  them  to  tears  ;  for  they 
looked  OB  it,  and  with  reason,  as  a  proof  of 
my  perfect  conviction  of  her  innocence. 

'^  You  do  not,  then,  believe  our  child 
guilty?''  said   Lord  Vernon. 

'^  Never  could  I  harbour  such  a  belief  for  a 
moment,"  answered  I ;  '^  for  I  have  known  her 
too  long  and  too  well." 

"  Bless  you  for  that!"  replied  Lady  Ver- 
non, bursting  into  tears. 

They  say  that,  for  the  first  two  days  after 
she  left  Annandale  House,  she  appeared  tran- 
quil, but  terribly  depressed  in  spirits.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  a  packet  of  newspapers, 
one  or  two  vile  caricatures,  and  a  coarse  ano- 
nymous letter,  were  brought  to  her ;  after  the 
perusal  of  which  she  was  seized  with  violent 
fits  of  trembling,  and  an  acute  pain  in  the 
head,  which  the  physician  pronounced  to  be 
an  attack  of  brain -fever,  induced  by  severe 
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mental  anguish.  I  have  just  been  sitting  by 
the  bedside  of  the  saffereri  and  her  ravings 
have  shocked  me. 

'^  Do  not  let  Lprd  Nottingham  learn  that 
I  loved  him,  I  implore  you  ! "  she  repeatedly 
utters.  '^  It  would  be  dreadful  were,  he  to 
know  my  affection;  I  never  could  see  him 
again.  Oh,  why  am  I  married  ?  Mary  Dela- 
ward  said,  that  married  women  must  not 
have  male  friends.  Do  not,  in  mercy,  tell 
her  that  I  love  him !  She  never  would 
look  on  me  again,  were  she  made  acquainted 
with  my.  guilt.  Oh,  Caroline,  do  not  leave 
me  alone  with  him,  for  I  tremble  lest  he 
should  look  at  me,  and  discover  the  passion 
that  is  consuming  me !  Do  not  tell  me  that 
he  loves  me ;  say,  rather,  that  he  hates  me ! 
Yet,,  no  —  repeat  once,  only,  once  again,  that 
he  loves  me,  and  then  let  me  .  die !  Who 
^  said  that  I  was  innocent?    Oh,   it  was  my 
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father  and  mother  :'  I  remember  it  now.  But 
they  did.  not  know  that  I  loved  Lord  Notting- 
ham; if  they  did,  they  would  think  me  guilty, 
and  hate  me.  Do  not,  do  not  reveal  the  dark 
secret  to  them;  but  let  it  be  buried  with  me 
when  I  am  hid  in  the  grave !  Bum  all  those 
horrible  newspapers — all —  all !  suffer  not  one 
to  escape.  See!  they  are  posted  on  every 
wall,  every  house — on  the  trees  —  ay,  and  on 
the  clouds !  and  the  whole  world  are  reading 
them,  and  chattering,  and  jibbering,  and 
screaming  my  name;  and  the  trumpets  are 
proclaiming  it  all  through  the  earth,  and 
every  finger  is  pointing  at  me  !  Oh,  'tis  dread- 
ful !  Hide  me  —  hide  me  —  deep,  deep  in  the 
earth ;  ay,  even  in  the  dark  grave !" 

It  is  thus,  my  beloved,  that  she  has  raved 
during  the  two  hours  I  have  been  sitting  by 
her  bedside ;  and  so  piteous  are  her  accents, 
that  they  have  pierced  my  very  heart.     My 
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fears  are  verified.  She  loves  Lord  Notting^ 
ham ;  but  this  unhappy  passion  is  the  extent 
of  her  error,  as  all  her  ravings  denote.  The 
revolting  statements  in  the  papers,  so  crudly 
sent  to  her,  have  overpowered  her  already 
excited  mind.  Poor  dear  Augusta,  with  all 
her  youth,  beauty,  and  innocence!  —  bitterfy 
has  she  atoned  for  her  indiscreet,  her  fatal 
choice  of  a  husband ! 

She  has  been  more  tranquil  for  the  lait 
three  hours,  and  has  now  fidlen  into  a  calm 
sleep.     God  grant  that  she  may  be  reUered! 

To-morrow  you  shall  hear  again  from  your 
own  Mast. 
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THE  COUNTESS  OF  DELAWARD  TO  THE 
EARL  OF  DELAWARD. 

Mt  poor  suffering  friend  had  a  quiet  night, 
and  awoke  in  her  senses;  though  so  languid 
as  to  create  serious  apprehensions  for  her  life. 
She  asked  who  was  in  the  room.  I  made  signs 
to  her  maid  to  answer  :  she,  however,  had 
&Uen  asleep  ;  so  I  was  forced  to  address  to  her 
two  or  three  words  of  reply,  but  in  a  low 
tone. 

*^  Do  I  still  dream?''  she  demanded; 
*<  surely  I  know  that  voice.  Is  that  Mary 
Delaward?" 

'*  Yes,  dearest  Augusta,  it  is  your  early, 
your  fond  friend." 

She  tried  to  take  my  hand,  but  had  not 
strength  to  effect  her  purpose.  She  then 
motioned  to  me  to  withdraw  the  curtain,  and, 
when  I  had  complied  with  her  wish,  she  looked 
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at  me  with  an  expression  of  such  deep  ten- 
derness and  anguish,  that  I  felt  nearly  over- 
powered, 

"  Youj  Mary,  have  not  believed  me  the 
guilty,  the  lost  creature,  they  would  fain  make 
me  appear.  No  ;  the  good  and  pure  are  slow 
to  condemn." 

'^  Do  not  speak :  now,  dearest  Augusta,** 
said  I ;  ''  and,  if  possible,  do  not  think,  until 
you  have  regained  some  portion  of  your 
strength." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  answered, — 
"  That  will  never  be.  Oh,  Mary !  you  know 
not  what  I  have  suffered:  to  have  brought 
shame  to  the  brows  of  my  dear  father  and 
mother ;  to  be  returned  to  their  honourable  roof 
dishonoured ;  to  have  hundreds — ^nay,  thousands, 
believing  me  all  that  my  very  soul  abhors, 
and  my  name  coupled  with  crime  I  Yes,  I 
feel  it  has  broken  ,my  heart ;"  and  she  sank 
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her  head  on  the  pillow^    exhausted    by  her 
emotion. 

''  But  all  who  know  you,  dearest  Augusta, 
are  convinced  of  your  innocence ;  they  never, 
for  a  single  moment,  doubted  it." 

^*  Bless  them  for  that  belief!"  she  replied ; 
"  it  is  the  only  drop  of  balm  in  the  cup  of  sorrow 
I  have  nearly  emptied.  Yet,  dear  and  true 
friend,  this  is  no  time  for  deception ;  you  must 
not  think  me  better  than  I  am.  Though  free 
from  actual  guilt,  or  even  from  the  thought  of 
it,  I  have  allowed  "  (and  here  her  pale  cheeks 
became  suffused  with  the  deepest  red)  ''  an  un- 
hallowed passion  to  usurp  my  heart,  to  de- 
throne my  reason.  Was  not  this  a  crime,  and 
of  deep  die?" 

<<  We  are  all  weak  and  fallible,  my  dear 
Augusta;  but  the  Almighty  is  merciful,  and 
pardons  the  involuntary  errors    of  his  frail 
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creatures,  when  they  have  stopped   abort  of 
guilt,  or  by  deep  repentance  atoned  for  it." 

'^  Another  sin,  also,  presses  heavily  on  my 
aoul.  Regardless  of  your  wise  ooontely  I 
closed  my  eyes  to  the  good  qualities  of 
him  I  wedded;  and,  viewing  his  weaknesses 
through  the  medium  of  prejudice,  exaggerated 
every  defect,  instead  of,  by  affectionate  kind- 
ness, endeavouring  to  amend  them.  He  was 
not  harsh,  or  unkind ;  even  my  coldness  he 
bore  with  patience ;  and  who  knows,  if  I  had 
evinced  a  better  feeling  towards  him,  whether 
he  might  not  have  become  a  more  worthy  and 
rational  being  ? 

**  Had  I  avoided  the  society  of  him  for 
whom  I  felt  this  engrossing,  this  culpable  sen- 
timent, the  moment  I  had  discovered  my  weak- 
ness, I  should  not  have  given  room  tooths 
disgraceful  suspicions  that  have  for  ever  sullied 
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my  &me.  But,  no — I  courted  danger;  and» 
heedless  of  my  repatation,  and  of  the  peace 
of  mmd  of  those  to  whom  I  was  dear,  I  con- 
tinned  to  receive  his  daily  visits ;  and  have  now 
nothing  to  oppose  to  the  charges  which  ap- 
pearances furnished  by  my  folly  justify,  except 
assertions  of  innocence,  which  those  only  who 
love  me  will  credit.  Think  of  the  ignominy 
of  a  public  trial !  All  the  odious,  the  revolting 
disclosures  of  domestic  privacy,  thus  laid  open 
to  the  coarse  and  the  vicious,  who  are  but  too 
prone  to  believe  the  worst.  To  have  one's 
name  made  a  by- word — a  mockery  — a  shame ! 
Oh,  Mary !  what  woman  could  bear  this  de- 
g^radation,  and  live?'' 

**  But  you,  dearest,  are  innocent,  and  your 
innocence  will  be  made  manifest  to  the  world." 

^*  Could  that  innocence  be  questioned, 
Mary,  if  I  had  not  encouraged  habits  of  in- 
timacy, which,  now  that  I  calmly  look  back 

VOL.    III.  £ 
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and  reflect  on,  were  too  decided  and  too  con- 
spicuous not  to  originate  suspicions  derogatory 

to  my  honour  ?  What  would,  or  what  could  be 
thought,  when  it  becomes  known  that  I,  every 
day,  spent  whole  hours  in  his  society,  fre- 
quently quite  alone?  No  acquittal,  could  I 
hope  for  une,  could  console  me  for  the  ap- 
pearances of  guilt  which  my  own  imprudence 
has  created ;  and  I  feel  that,  in  thus  dis- 
regarding propriety,  I  have  sinned  against 
virtue,  by  furnishing  cause  for  suspicion  and 
evil  example." 

I  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  speak  comfort  to 
her ;  she  is  so  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
faultiness  of  her  own  conduct,  to  which  alone 
$he  attributes  all  that  has  occurred,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  console  her.  What  a  wife  would 
this  dear  creature  have  made,  had  she  fiJlen 
iuto  good  hands!  When  I  think  of  her  youth 
(she  is  not  yet  seventeen),  and  see  the  delicacy 
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and  purity  of  her  mind^  the  freedom  from  all 
rancorous  passions, — evinced  by  her  entire  ab- 
stinence from  any  condemnation  of  the  husband 
who  proved  so  unfit  a  guardian  for  the  treasure 
confided  to  him, — and  the  severity  with  which 
she  judges  her  own  conduct,  I  cannot  repress 
the  bitter  feelings  that  arise  in  my  breast. 

'    The  action  is  already  commenced,  and  of 
this  she  was  apprised  by  a  statement  in  one  of 
the  papers  so  cruelly  sent  to  her.     I  tremble 
for  its  efiect  on  her  in  her  present  weak  state. 
Lord  and  Lady  Vernon  are  nearly  stunned  by 
the  weight  of  this  heavy  blow ;  for  their  very 
existence  seems  bound  up  in  their  child. 
Adieu^  my  beloved  !     Ever  your  own 

Mary. 
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MISS  MONTRESSOR  TO  LA  MARQUISE 
DE  VILLEROI. 

My  reception  from  my  aunt  was  as  disagree- 
able as  I  anticipated,  ma  cliire  amia.  She 
suspects  that  there  is  some  hidden  modve  ftr 
my  return,  and  has  assailed  me  with  a  tboossad 
questions.  Wlien  she  learns  the  cause,  ibe 
will  be  furious ;  for  she  always  seems  prepared 
to  judge  me  as  un&vourably  as  possible  on 
every  occasion^  and  loves  Augusta  so  much, 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
persuade  her  that  she  could  do,  nay,  dream 
of,  wrong. 

I  asked  Augusta  to  write  to  me,  but  the 
has  not  yet  complied  with  my  request:  I 
have  a  fearful  presentiment  that  she  is  ill; 
and  this  apprehension  haunts  me  so  oontioB- 
ally,  that  there  are  moments,  wh^i  I  would 
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give  worlds  that  I  had  never  interfered  in  her 
ill-assorted  marriage,  or  plotted  for  its  annul- 
ment. I  have  heard  from  Lord  Annandale, 
who  says  he  has  put  all  en  train  for  the  action. 
I  threw  his  letter  from  me  with  dislike  and 
contempt;  yet  it  is  to  wed  this  man  that  I 
have  stooped  to  destroy  the  reputation,  perhaps 
the  peace  of  mind,  of  one  of  the  most  faultless 
of  her  sex !  And  yet,  how  far  less  unworthy  is 
he  than  am  I !  for  he  is  the  dupe  of  my  vile 
artifice,  and  knows  not  that  his  wronged  wife 
18  innocent.  We  are  strange  creatures ;  for  I, 
who  have  the  heart  and  head  to  plot  against 
Augusta,  have  not  the  courage  to  contemplate 
the  possible  results  of  my  scheme.  Should 
she  continue  as  wretched  as  when  I  saw  her, 

or  should  she  die But  I  will  not,   dare 

not,  anticipate  so  fearful  a  catastrophe  —  a 
catastrophe  that  would  preclude  me  from  ever 
again  knowing  a  moment's  peace. 
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I  am  become  strangely  nervous  of  late ; 
my  sleep,  too,  is  troubled  by  dreams,  all  of 
which  have  Augusta  for  their  object.  I  see 
her  ever,  with  that  pale,  but  beautiful  face, 
which  reproaches  me  for  bavins;  wronged  her. 
A  thousand  recollections  of  her  affection  and 
confidence  rise  up  to  upbraid  me  ;  but,  above 
all,  the  memory  of  the  noble  manner  in  which 
she  received  my  assertion  of  innocence  of  the 
charge,  but  too  well  founded,  of  my  first  and 
fatal  error. 

Now  that  the  hope,  which  has  hitherto 
cheered  me,  of  eventually  securing  her  hap- 
piness in  a  union  with  Lord  Nottingham,  has 
disappeared,  the  consciousness  of  the  atrocity 
of  my  guilty  scheme  weighs  heavily  on  my 
mind.  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  never  entered 
on  it !  Too  late  I  feel  that  I  did  not  compre- 
hend this  pure-minded  woman :  I  believed  her, 
like  too  many  of  those  we  have  known,  incap- 
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able  of  resisting  the  dangerous  ordeal  of  love. 
But  even  this  almost  omnipotent  passion  she 
bas  partly  vanquished ;  for  the  sentiment,  in 
her,  partook  of  the  purity  that  characterises 
her  so  peculiarly ;  and,  though  she  could  not 
entirely  extirpate  it,  yet  it  could  not  pervert 
her  noble  nature. 

Yes,  I  now  begin  to  be  aware  that  virtue 
and  passionate  love  may  abide  together  in  the 
female  heart ;  and  that  those  who,  like  me,  have 
been  doubtful  of  the  existence  of  the  union, 
only  because  they  had  been  too  stubbornly 
blind  to  observe  it,  may  live  to  discover  and 
deplore  the  pernicious  fallacy  of  their  system. 
I  look  back  on  the  days  of  my  early  youth 
with  horror,  stained  with  one  degrading  crime, 

the  consciousness  of  which  has  blighted  every 
hope,  and  rendered  torpid  every  virtue.  All 
my  thoughts  addressed  to  the  concealment,  in- 
stead  of  being  directed  to   the  correction,  of 
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errors,  how  haye  I  strayed  from  the  path  of 
truth  and  peace !  Yes,  I  eannot  diggiine  from 
myself  that  I  am  despicable ;  and  to  yon  done, 
who  have  been  a  witness,  nay,  a  partaker,  of 
the  sins  of  my  early  youth,  dare  I  draw  aside 
the  dark  veil  that  shrouds  them  from  others, 
and  relieve  my  oppressed  heart  by  the  dis- 
closure of  its  torments. 

How  could  I  live  in  intercourse  with  Au- 
gusta for  months  without  discerning  the  delicaey 
and  purity  of  her  mind !  Fool,  fool  that  I  was, 
to  imagine  that  the  power  of  bestowing  her 
hand  where  I  know  her  heart  is  placed,  would 
console  her  for  the  loss  of  fame !  Many  — too 
many  women  would  be  so  consoled,  but  she  is 
not  of  them ;  and  I  am  sensible,  too  late^  that 
I  have,  by  my  wicked,  my  inhuman  scheme, 
destroyed  her  peace  of  mind  for  ever. 

A  letter  has  just  been  g^ven  to  me :  its 
contents  have  almost  made  me  expire  with 
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Imitoim   Fancy  my  feelings,  Delphine,  when 
I'teil  joaUhkt'the  artful  and  yieious  man  who 
betmyed  me  in  early  yonth,  and- wh6  hB9 
avoided  me  ever  since  —  he  who,  not  cdntent 
wlth'trimnphing  brer  my  virtue^  exposed  my 
inflttnation  and  shame-^is  now  in  Ehgland! 
yes,  eTeti  here,  within  a  short  distance  —poor, 
degraded,  and  desperate.     All  thatFlorestati 
had  heard  of  his  ruin  is  but  to6  true.     He  %as 
spent  the  whole  of  his  small  fortune,  and  has 
exhausted  all  resources  except  the  infiundus 
one  he  now  adopts,  of  compelling  me  to  marry 
him,  under  pain  of  disclosing  all  to  my  aunt,' 
and  to  the  world.     He  has  ascertained  tha^  my 
annt  is  rich,  and  that  I  am  considered  heiress  - 
to  her  wealth.     This  is  his  inducement  1:6  his" 
present  plui;   and  I  know  too  well  of  wMlt' 
he  is  capable  to  doubt  his  putting  his  thr^t 
into  execution.    What  am  I  to  do?  where  t^irn 
for  support  in  this  fearful  dilemma?    He  says 

e2 
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he  will  arrive  at  the  post-town  nearest  this 
to-morrow  ;  and  that,  if  I  do  not  meet  him,  he 
will  directly  seek  my  aunt,  and  inform  her  of  all 
his  rights  over  me. 

Oh,  Heavens  !  what  is  to  become  of  me? 
who  willy  who  can,  protect  me  from  this  un- 
principled, ruthless  being?  How  I  shudder 
at  the  thoughts  of  beholding  him,  knowing 
how  wholly  I  am  in  his  power !  I  am  ove^ 
powered  by  terror,  and  feel  a  faintness  that 
compels  me  to  leave  this  unfinished. 

Delphine,  I  have  seen  this  man,  and  loathe 
him  as  never  mortal  loathed  another.  Yes, 
I  abhor  him  and  despise  myself  —  oh,  how 
immeasurably  !  —  that  I  could  ever  have  liked 
such  a  wretch.  The  long  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  I  knew  him,  he  has  evidently 
passed  in  a  career  of  vice  and  profligacy,  that 
has   rendered  him  as  hideous  and  disgusting 
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Its  he  was  once  the  reverse.  His  manners,  too, 
have  fallen  with  his  fortunes ;  for  they  are  low 
and  brutal  beyond  any  that  I  ever  witnessed,  and 
he  appears  to  be  reduced  to  the  most  extreme 
poverty.  Such  was  his  attire,  that  I  trembled 
at  being  seen  by  any  of  the  peasants  in  the 
vicinity  conversing  with  him. 

We  met  in  a  retired  lane  outside  the  park- 
wall  —  a  place  of  rendezvous  that  he  indicated 
to  me  in  a  note,  soon  after  his  arrival,  when  he 
had  reconnoitred  the  precincts  of  this  abode. 
The  person  who  brought  his  letter  told  the 
footman,  that  he  believed  it  was  a  petition 
from  a  poor  foreigner  in  distress.  Luckily 
I  was  alone  when  it  was  given  me  ;  for  had 
my  aunt  been  present,  her  suspicious  eyes 
would  have  detected  my  emotion.  I  stole  to 
the  appointed  place  like  a  culprit,  and  there 
I  found  him.  Oh,  Delphine,  had  you  seen 
him !  —  his  face  bloated  and  flushed  from  the 
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effects*  of  intettipemDce ;  his  figure  attired  in 
a  suit  of  tawdry  and  threadbare  datlws,  yet 
fttiU  uming  at  fashion ;  his  whde  air  re* 
sembling  Frederick  le  Maitre  in  Robert  Ma- 
caire,  A  gilt  chain  was  drawn  oonsfMeoeoslj 
through  the  button-holes  of  a  showy,  bot^soiled 
waistcoat ;  an  old  hat  on  one  side  of  hif 
tangled  loeks;  and  a  cigar  in  his  aioalk :  but 
to  the  ezpressicm  of  his  countenance  there  is 
no  doing  justice.  The  mixture  of  cunning  and 
reckless  daring — oh,  it  was  fearful ! 

He  addressed  me  in  a  tone  of  euaj  fiuni- 
liarity,  calling  me  his  bonne  amie^  his  ckire 
Caroline.  **  Time/'  said  he,  **  has  dealt  more 
leniently  by  you,  Caroline,  than  by  me ;  for 
play,  infernal  play !  tries  faces  as  well  as 
purses;  and  both,  sacre  Dieuf  have  suffered 
with  me.  But  you  appear  cold,  reserved  <— 
not  glad  to  see  me.  How  is  this?  Come, 
come,  ma  belle,  we  must  be  better  fiiendsj  tm 
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I  am,  as  yoa  know,  a  sort  of  husband /aiid>  as 
such,  -entitled  to  certain  privileges:'*  and  the 
wretch  positirely  attempted  to  embrace  me. 
Oh,  Gk>d !  the  degradation  of  that  moment 
punished  half  the  evil  actions  of  my  life. 

**  Stand  back !  *'  I  exclaimed,  hoarsely, 
half  choked  by  indignation. 

'*  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  he  said, ''  mademoiselle  seems 
disposed  to  act  la  Ji^re;*'  and  he  burst  into 
a  contemptuous  laugh :  '^  it  is  a  pity  that  she 
was  not  always  so  prudish.  But  let  that  pass : 
I  am  not  come  here  to  play  the  lover ;  such 
mummery  was  well  enough  when  mademoiselle 
was  younger,  and  better  worth  the  trouble — but 
now  it  is  different.  The  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  we  parted  (for  you,  like  myself,  are  not  in 
your  premOre  jeunessey  though,  en  veritiy  iris 
bien  conservee)  have  mended  your  position,  and 
injured  mine.  You  are  the  heiress  of  a  rich 
aunt ;  I  am  the  heir  of  naught  but  what  the 
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gaming-table  has  left  me,  which  consists  of 
but  a  few  shillings :  for  Fortune  is  even  more 
fickle  than  your  sex,  and  has  played  me  more 
scurvy  tricks  than  all  womankind  put  to- 
gether. England  is  not  the  place  to  live  in 
without  money ;  and,  as  1  mean  to  live,  money 
I  must  have :  I  have,  therefore,  determined 
to  render  a  tardy  justice  to  your  honour  by 
espousing  you,  and  to  act  the  affectionate 
nephew  to  your  aunt,  do  the  honours  of  her 
triste  chateau  y  turn  chasseur ^  fermier^  gentil- 
homme  Anglais ,  et  bon  pire,  peut-itre^  par- 
dessus  le  marched 

I  listened  to  him,  nearly  overpowered  by 
disgust  and  horror;  for  his  words  were  ac- 
companied by  a  coarseness  of  gesture,  and 
reckless  impudence  of  manner,  that  appertain 
only  to  the  lowest  and  vilest,  of  men.  The 
word  crapulous  is  the  only  one  that  can  ade- 
quately describe  his  appearance. 
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'*  You  have  already  exposed  me/'  answered 
I ;  "  for  at  Turin  you  basely  betrayed  my 
dishonour,  without  even  concealing  my  name." 

"  Bah,  bah!  what  of  that?"  replied  he; 
'.^  who  could  help  boasting  of  such  a  bonne 
fortune?'* 

To  remonstrate  with  so  utterly  unworthy  a 
person  I  felt  would  be  useless ;  consequently, 
I  continued  to  listen  to  his  proposals  until  he 
had  concluded,  wishing  that  the  earth  might 
open  and  ingulf  him,  or  hide  me  from  his  sight 
for  ever. 

**  What  you  propose,"  replied  I,  "  is  too 
absurd  to  merit  a  reply.  I  would  prefer  ex- 
posure, disgrace  —  ay,  even  death  itself,  to  a 
marriage  with  you!"  and  I  looked  the  cour 
tempt  I  felt. 

'*  Mademoiselle  is  not  complimentary ;  but 
the  English  are  rarely  polite,  and  her  sijour  in 
her  native   land  has  somewhat  impaired   the 
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tone (U. bonne  compognie  that  i]3ed  to  distii^ish 
her  when  she  desired.  Dothing  so  much  as,  a 
uoioo  with  her  humble  servant  (bowipg  mock- 
ingly). Your  affection,  mademouell^,^it  would, 
be  ungrateful  to  doubt,  after  the  prooft  of  i^ 
with  which  you  formerly  honoured  me.  I  am 
still  the  same  man  on  whom  you  bestowed 
your  heart,  and  the  very  pretty  person  tha$ 
enshrined  it,  at  Florence,  some  tw^ve  yean 
ago.  The  only  difference  is,  that  (  aii;i  twelve 
years  older  (and  this  misfortune  yo^  share  with 
me  ia  common),  and  that  my  wardrpbe  is  less 
recherche 9  an  inconvenience  whiohr  is.,  easily 
remedied.  Some  of  your  aunt's  gold  will  ^oon 
metamorphose  me  into  }in  elegant;  miid.we 
shall,  I  flatter  myself,  make  a  very  g ood-look- 
ing  couple,  even  though  we  are  unpeu  pa^if^' 
^^  I  warn  you,"  said  I.  ^*  that,  if  you.  pre- 
sent yiHirself  before  my  aunt,  she  will.ooasign 
you  to  the  police." 
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<*  She  will  do  no  such  thing/'  an^hprefed  he, 
coolly;  '^  for  I  have  with  me  all  the  tender 
billets  ^ith  which  you  favoured  me  in  former 
days— ^billets  which  furnish  such  incontestable 
proofe  of  your  tendresse,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  led  you,  that  I  do  not  think  an  English 
prude  would  particularly  like  the  infamy 
which  the  exposure  of  them  would  obtain 
for  you.  To  preserve  the  reputation  and  the 
honour  of  her  family  unimpaired,  your  aunt 
will  be  disposed  to  grant  me  a  legal  right 
to  the  charms  which  her  niece  less  ceremoni- 
ously yielded  to  me.  The  reason  of  my  first 
seeking  this  interview  with  you  was  from  a 
desire  of  sparing  your  feelings  as  much  as 
possible.  I  want  you  to  furnish  me  vrith  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  to  enable  me  to  come 
here  in  a  manner  becoming  my  birth,  and 
your  future  husband.  1  shall,  provided  you 
do  so,   demand  your  hand,  without  making 
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madame  voire  tante  au  fait  of  our  having  an- 
ticipated her  consent  some  twelve  years  ago. 
I  will  plead  the  force  of  a  long  attachment; 
and  you  will,  with  maidenly  reserve^  acknow- 
ledge that  your  happiness  depends  on  becoming 
my  wife.    She,  like  a  good  aunt,  will  yield  to 
our  wishes ;  you  will  be  made  an  honest  woman, 
and  I  a  happy  husband,   sans  doute.     Refuse 
compliance  with   this  proposal,   and   I  swear 
that  I  will  see  your  aunt  in  my  present  guise, 
declare  the  position  in  which  we  stood  to  each 
other,  and  inform  her  of  my  intention  of  giving 
publicity   to   my  right  over  you,   unless  she 
agrees  to  purchase  my  silence  by  the  gift  of 
half  her  fortune." 

The  craft,  the  audacity,  and  the  villany  of 
this  hardened  wretch,  are,  as  you  see,  matchlefli. 
I  am  caught  in  his  toils ;  and  escape  is,  I  iear, 
hopeless. 

*'  You  are,  perhaps,   not  aware,**  said  I, 
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f*  that  my  aunt's  fortune,  which  is  not  by  any 
means  large,  is  not  entailed  upon  me,  and 
that  she  may  leave  it  to  whom  she  likes." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  that,"  replied  he ; 
•*  I  have  made  my  inquiries." 

"  My  aunt  is  far  from  being  a  fond  one, 
as  you  seem  to  imagine,  and  would  neither 
yield  assent  to  my  marrying  you,  unless 
you  possessed  a  suitable  fortune,  nor  con- 
sent  to   buy  your  silence   at   the   price   you 


name." 


••  We  shall  see,  we  shall  see,"  answered 
he ;  and  he  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
park,  leaving  me  transfixed  with  horror. 

I  called  him  back,  almost  maddened  with 
the  contending  emotions  of  fear,  shame,  and 
hatred.  Oh,  God  !  Delphine,  what  were  then 
my  feelings  —  what  are  they  now  I  I  asked 
him  to  grant  me  a  few  hours  to  reflect ;  and  he 
yielded  to  my  entreaty  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  makes  a  sacrifice. 
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'^  En  attendant^  ma  chire,*'  said  he,  ''  I 
want  money/' 

I  gave  him  the  contents  of  my  purse,  con* 
sisting  of  a  trifle  only,  at  which  he  glanced 
contemptuously ;  observing,  that  it  would 
scarcely  furnish  a  copious  repast  and  bed,  of 
which  he  stood  greatly  in  need.  While  he 
was  secreting  the  money,  I  saw  the  handle 
of  a  poniard  glittering  in  his  breast;  and  I 
absolutely  shuddered  as  I  remarked  the  assas- 
sin-like scowl  of  his  brow,  which  indicated  no 
reluctance  to  use  this  concealed  weapon.  He 
noticed  my  agitation,  and  smiled. 

*^  What !  you  are  alarmed  at  this  T'  said 
he,  drawing  forth  the  dagger.  *^  I  never  go 
without  it ;  it  has  stood  my  friend  more  than 
once  in  times  of  need :  but  do  not  be  firightened, 
it  wages  no  war  with  women"  —  and  he  re- 
placed it  —  **  though  at  one  period,  I  flatter 
myself,  and  you  seemed  to  be  of  my  opinion, 
that  I  was  a  lady-killer :  mais  tout  cdd  estjini 
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i  present ;  et  la  seule  dame  qaefaime  actuelle- 
ment  est  la  dame  Fortune,  qui  est,  entre  nous 
soit  dit,  la  seule  qui  ntait  resisted 

To  haye  returned  to  the  hoase  for  all  the 
money  that  my  desk  contains,  leaving  him  to 
loiter  about  the  lane^  would  have  exposed  me 
to  the  risk  of  observation ;  and  to  have  sent 
the  money  to  him  by  a  servant,  would  have 
been  nearly  as  dangerous.  He  has,  therefore, 
proposed  coming  to-night,  after  all  are  in  bed, 
when  I  am  to  give  it  to  him  from  the  window 
of  the  state  dressing-room,  which,  fortunately, 
opens  into  the  park. 

What  am  I  to  do?  Oh  I  I  would  give 
worlds  to  be  near  you  at  this  moment ;  to  have 
your  advice,  and  the  protection  of  your  hus- 
band, to  shield  me  from  this  miscreant.  He 
18  quite  capable  of  fulfilling  all  his  menaces ; 
and  my  aunt  is  so  rigid,  that  she  never  would 
forgave  me  were  she  to  know  what  he  thneatens 
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to  relate.  I  can  write  no  more ;  my  head  is 
confused,  and  my  heart  is  faint.  Why,  whj 
did  my  evil  destiny  throw  me  into  the  power 
of  this  wretch  ? 

I  felt  so  overpowered  during  the  whole 
evening  by  the  interview  of  the  morning,  and 
the  anticipation  of  that  of  the  night,  that  my 
aunt,  who  seldom  shews  much  interest  about 
me,  asked,  with  unusual  kindness,  whether 
I  was  unwell,  and  suggested  different  remedies 
for  my  alleged  complaints.  Touched  by  her 
kindness,  I  was  almost  on  the  point  of  throw- 
ing myself  at  her  feet,  and  confessing  the 
fatal  error  of  my  youth,  and  its  consequences, 
when  the  newspapers  were  brought  in.  On 
what  trifles  does  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
life  sometimes  hang !  Half  an  hour  later,  and 
I  could  have  had  courage  to  reveal  to  her  the 
fearful  position  in  which  I  am  placed.  I 
would   have  implored  her  to  send   me  away 
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out  of  England  —  any  where  —  to  avoid  this 
hated  wretch ;  and  she  seemed  so  much  more 
kindly  disposed  towards  me^  that  she  might 
have  taken  pity  on  my  despair :  but  she  had 
no  sooner  glanced  over  the  papers,  than  her 
whole  countenance  changed,  from  its  recent 
expression  of  kindness,  to  one  of  scrutinising 
curiosity  and  stem  severity. 

**  Now  is  the  cause  of  your  return  ex- 
plained,'* said  she ;  "  as,  also,  why  you  appear 
so  pale  and  agitated.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
that  Lady  Annandale  was  driven  with  ignominy 
from  her  husband's  home  ?  Yes,  I  see  the  cause ; 
the  very  day  you  left  London !  You  must  have 
been  privy  to  this  disgraceful  catastrophe  !  Who 
knows  how  far  your  evil  influence  and  counsel 
may  have  led  to  it  ?  for  she  was  pure  and  guile- 
less as  an  angel  when  she  left  her  father's 
roof.  Caroline,  if  you  have  had  aught  to  do  in 
this  affair,  may  God  forgive  you,  but /never 
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will.  YoUy  who  are  so  many  yean  her  senior, 
who  have  had  such  a  knowledge  of  society  and 
its  dangers^  why  was  it  that  yoa  did  not  pre- 
vent this  catastrophe  ?  Yes,  it  will  break  the 
heart  of  her  excellent  parents  to  have  dis- 
honour stamped  on  their  child  ! "  and  here 
my  aunt  burst  into  tears.  *^  And,  now  1 
remember/'  she  resumed,  looking  at  me  with 
sternness,  "  how  came  it,  that  you  yesterday 
received  a  letter  franked  by  Lord  Annandale? 
Are  you  so  unfeeling,  so  faithless  a  firiend,  as 
to  maintain  a  correspondence  with  the  husband 
who  drives  Augusta  from  his  house  ?  for  it  is 
plain  the  letter  could  not  be  from  her.  Caro- 
line, I  have  sometimes  accused  myself  of  judg- 
ing you  too  harshly.  Your  irreligion,  your 
levity,  and  want  of  womanly  reserve,  gave  me 
a  very  bad  opinion  of  you ;  but  I  never  thought 
you  capable  of  deserting  your  friend  the  mo- 
ment that  she  most  required  the  consolation 


4i 
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of  your  preaenee,  or  of  keeping  up  a  corre- 
spoDdenee  with  the  husband  who  has  denoonced 
her/' 

I  attempted  to  explain,  that,  as  she  went 
to  her  &ther  S)  I  thought  it  best  to  come 
home. 

Then  jou  judged  her  guilty  of  the  erime 
which  she  is  charged  ?  " 

I  tried  to  answer  an  assent;  but  I  could 
not  utter  the  fidsehood. 

'^  How  was  it  possible  for  her  to  be  culpable 
even  in  appearance  (for  that  she  is  so  in  reality 
no  person  shall  ever  make  me  believe),"  pursued 
my  aunt,  *'  without  your  having  perceived  some 
impfopriety  of  maimer?  And  when  yo«  had 
pereeiyed,  why  not  have  remonstrated  and 
advised  ?  If  neither  advice  nor  remonstrance 
availed,  why  not  have  left  her  house  ere  she 
herself  was  expelled  from  it  ?  All  this  mystery 
must  be  explained,  Caroline ;  and  I  warn  you, 

VOL.  III.  F 
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that,  unless  the  explanation  proves  more  satis- 
factory than  I  anticipate  it  will,  you  will  find 
me  a  severe  judge,  and  an  implacable  guardian. 
I  loved  Augusta  Vernon  from  her  birth,  and 
would  have  preferred  hearing  that  she  was  dead 
to  having  her  name  thus  dishonoured." 

So  saying,  my  aunt  rose  from  her  chair 
and  retired  to  her  own  room,  leaving  me  over- 
whelmed with  confusion  and  dread.  I  withdrew 
to  my  chamber,  where  I  am  now  writing  in  a 
state  of  trepidation  I  have  never  before  ex- 
perienced. The  great  clock  in  the  hall  has 
tolled  twelve.  It  seemed,  to  my  excited  £eelings, 
to  have  a  funeral  sound ;  and  I  almost  wished 
it  was  my  knell,  as  even  death  would  have 
been  a  relief  in  my  present  horrible  position. 
The  money  I  possess,  not  above  twenty  pounds, 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  procure  even  a  tem- 
porary forbearance  from  my  evil  genius.  The 
sale    of  all  the  trinkets  I  have  would  not 
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pnxlaee  a  sum  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  rapacity. 
What,  what  will  become  of  me  ?  Hark !  I 
hear  the  signal  —  he  is  at  the  window  ! 

I  descended  to  the  state  dressing-room, 
opened  the  casement  in  fear  and  trembling, 
and  offered  to  hand  him  the  money ;  but  he 
thrust  it  aside :  "  What,"  said  he,  "  do  you 
treat  me  as  a  mendicant?  —  me,  who  hold 
your  reputation,  your  position  even  in  this 
dwelling,  in  my  hands?  I  must,  and  will 
enter  the  house  —  I  have  much  to  say  to  you." 

"  Say  it  where  you  are !"  I  exclaimed ;  *'  for 
into  the  house  you  cannot,  must  not  come." 

"  We  shall  see,"  he  replied,  and  vaulted 
into  the  window,  pushing  me  from  it  and 
closing  it  down. 

I  shook  so  violently  that  I  could  with 
difficulty  support  myself —  my  terror  of  him 
suggesting  a  thousand  fearful  thoughts. 
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<^  Who  would  believe/'  said  he,  looking  at 
me  with  an  expression  of  mingled  mockery  and 
malice  almost  demoniacal,  **  that  we  two  have 
been  lovers ;  that  we  have  met  in  raptare,  and 
parted  with  regret  ?  Who  woald  imagine  that 
the  woman  I  see  cowering  and  trembling 
before  me,  with  averted  eye  and  blanched 
cheek,  has  smiled  with  delight,  and  blushed 
love's  own  rosy  hue,  when  1  have  approached 
her  ?  Such  are  the  metamorphoses  wrought  by 
time  and  circumstances ;  and  I  —  yes,  even  I 
—  could  be  sad  as  I  note  them.  But  I  am  a 
philosopher,  and  only  laugh  at  what  occasions 
tears  to  others;"  and  he  laughed  in  a  sort 
that  caused  my  blood  to  chill. 

''  Do  not  make  a  noise,  I  implore  yoo/' 
said  I ;  ''for  my  aunt  sleeps  in  the  next  room." 

'*  And  now  to  business,"  he  rejoined,  withoot 
noticing  my  appeal.  I  handed  him  the  money, 
which  he  eyed  contemptuously,  but,  neverthe- 
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leflB,  put  it  in  his  pocket ;  and,  doing  so,  again 
I  saw  the  handle  of  his  poniard  peeping  forth, 
and  shuddered  at  the  thoughts  it  excited. 

'*  Is  this  all  your  wealth?"  asked  he. 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

*^  Why,  what  a  stingy  old  animal  your 
aunt  must  be !  I  shall  make  her  more  liberal, 
you  may  be  sure.  It  is  devilish  cold  here,  ma 
beUe  r  resumed  he :  *'  no  wonder  you  tremble ; 
for  even  I^  who  am  used  to  be  less  delicately 
lodged,  am  half  frozen." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  he  took  from  his  pocket 
a  leathern  bottle,  filled  with  some  spirit,  the 
odour  of  which  was  detestable,  and  emptied 
nearly  half  the  contents  of  it  into  his  mouth. 

**  I  have  discovered,"  he  continued,  *'  at 
the  village  alehouse,  where  I  lodge,  that  your 
statement  is  correct  as  to  your  aunt's  fortune 
not  being  settled  on  you — nay,  more,  it  is  said 
that  she  does  not  appear  to  feel  any  strong 
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predilection  in  your  favoar.  There  is  no  ac- 
counting for  tastes^  you  know  :  every  one  may 
not  admire  you  as  much  as  your  humble  servant 
once  did  —  nay,  still  does ;  for,  en  verite^  you 
are  still  a  monstrous  fine  woman." 

How  I  loathed  him ! 

'^  NoWy  as  her  fortune  is  wholly  in  her  own 
power,  she  might  take  it  into  her  head  to  be- 
queath it  to  some  one  less  likely  to  do  honour 
to  it  than  we  are ;  and  to  drag  on  some  tedious 
years  in  pleasing  a  stupid  old  woman,  who, 
after  all,  may  cheat  one  at  last,  is  a  iriste  a£Bur. 
1  know  something  of  this  sort  of  existence, 
for  I  tried  it  once.  An  old  uncle,  rich  as 
Crcesus,  bite  comme  un  Anglais,  and  capricious 
as  a  Parisian  belle^  took  me  to  live  with  him 
as  his  adopted  heir,  at  his  old  ch&teau  near 
Turin.  He  kept  an  execrable  cook,  gave  me 
bad  wine  and  good  advice,  until  I  could 
stomach  neither  any  longer ;  consequentlyi  took 
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French  leave  of  him  one  night,  disembarrassing 
him  of  all  the  money  in  his  coffrefort ;  a  good 
roand  sum,  too,  by  Jove !  But  he,  stupid  old 
dolt,  chose  to  resent  this  little  escapade  of 
mine  as  a  heinous  offence ;  and,  when  he 
shortly  afterwards  died,  left  his  fortune  to 
another  nephew,  who  could  swallow  bad'  din- 
ners and  good  advice  without  murmuring,  and 
prefer  waiting  patiently  for  a  large  fortune 
to  anticipating  a  portion  of  it." 

While  he  recounted  this  anecdote  of  him- 
self, he  was  glancing  round  at  the  various 
articles  of  plate  and  furniture  in  the  room. 

"  Every  thing  here  indicates  wealth,"  said 
he :  "  that  silver-framed  mirror,  this  silver 
basin  and  ewer,  and  the  necessaire,"  taking 
one  of  the  large  old-fashioned  boxes  from  the 
toilette,  and  weighing  it  in  his  hand.  *'  Do  you 
know  that  there  is  a  little  fortune  in  this  ap- 
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partment  ?  Your  aunt  has,  doubtless,  diamonds 
of  value?" 

A  vague  dread  that  this  question  was  only 
the  prelude  to  some  proposal  of  theft,  induced 
me  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

"  What!  would  you  have  me  believe  that 
the  owner  of  the  costly  things  before  me  has 
no  diamonds  ?  Bah  !  I  know  better  ;  you  are 
disingenuous,  Caroline.  Ye  gods,  how  thirs^ 
I  am !"  pursued  he,  having  again  recourse  to 
his  bottle ;  '^  it  is  the  infernal  bacon  I  partook 
of,  by  way  of  a  supper,  that  has  produced  this 
insatiable  thirst.  Apropos  de  souper^  bow  can 
you,  Tna  belle^  who  have  lived  in  civilised 
countries,  exist  on  English  cookery  ?  Faugh ! 
the  recollection  of  it  makes  me  sick !  Maisy 
revenons  ^  Tios  affaires.  What  do  you  intend? 
How  are  you  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of 
money  to  place  me  at  my  ease,  and  prevent 
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the  necessity  of  my  exposing  you  to  your  aunt  ? 
I  really  have  no  malice  against  you,  ma  chire ; 
and,  if  I  am  compelled  to  any  hostile  measure, 
poverty  alone  will  be  the  cause." 

I  told  him  that,  except  a  few  trinkets,  all 
of  which  were  at  his  service,  I  had  nothing 
that  could  produce  money. 

**  Where  are  they?  let  me  see  them,"  re- 
plied he. 

"  They  are  in  my  bed-room^  above  stairs." 

**  Go  for  them  :  why  do  you  hesitate  ?" 

I  dared  not  tell  him  what  was  then  passing 
in  my  mind,  but  he  divined  it. 

"  You  are  afraid  to  leave  me  here  with 
these  costly  things,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
rich  toilette-service  ;  ''  but  I  am  ready  to  attend 
you  to  your  bed-room,  if  you  prefer  this  alter- 
native : "  and  this  was  uttered  with  a  glance 
that  made  me  shudder. 

I  instantly  took  a  light,   and  glided  with 

F  2 
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Stealthy  steps  along  the  corridor,  and  ap  the 
stairs,  leaving  him  in  the  dressing-room  below. 
It  was  several  minutes  before  I  could  find  the 
key  of  my  jewel-case  ;  and  when  I  did,  in  my 
trepidation,  I  could  not  open  it  for  as  many 
more.  At  length,  having  placed  the  trinkets 
in  a  large  silk  reticule,  I  left  my  chamber, 
but  had  only  advanced  a  few  paces  when  I 
heard  a  noise.  I  returned  in  terror  to  my 
room  and  locked  the  door,  convinced  that 
some  one  had  detected  the  nocturnal  visitor 
below.  I  listened  in  breathless  terror;  bat, 
finding  all  continue  quiet,  I  again  stole  down 
stairs,  and  found  him  where  I  had  left  him, 
but  with  a  face  nearly  as  pale  as  my  own,  and 
nearly  equally  embarrassed  in  manner. 

'^  Did  you  hear  a  noise?"  asked  he,  eagerly. 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

'^  What  could  it  be?*'  demanded  he,  eyeing 
me  scioitinisingly* 
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Having  ascertained  that  I  was  ignorant  of 
the  cause,  he  hastily  added, — 

'^  I  think  I  had  better  depart ;  there  may 
be  danger  in  remaining  longer/' 

''  But  you  have  not  seen  the  trinkets  for 
which  you  sent  me/'  said  I. 

**  True,  true,"  he  replied ;  *'  where  are 
they?" 

I  delivered  to  him  the  silk  bag  that  con- 
tained them,  which  he  snatched,  saying, — 

**  I  will  examine  them  another  time,  but 
now  I  am  in  a  hurry.    Adieu,  Caroline!" 

^*  What  are  your  plans?"  I  asked,  in  fear 
and  trembling.  '^  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  send 
any  more  notes  here  from  the  alehouse :  a 
repetition  of  such  a  course  must  excite  sus- 
picion ;  and  my  aunt  is  already  but  too  much 
disposed  to  think  harshly  of  me/' 

*'  She  will  think  harshly  of  you  no  more," 
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said  he,  and  a  change  was  yisiUe  in  his  counte- 
nance ;  ''  for  I  will  never  betray  you  to  her." 

''  Promise  me  this!"  I  eagerly  exclaimed. 

'^  I  promise  you/'  he  answered  ;  and  there 
was  a  wildness  and  strangeness  in  his  counte- 
nance that  I  had  never  before  seen  it  wear. 

*'  I  must  go^"  resumed  he,  hurriedly;  and 
he  opened  the  casement  and  disappeared. 

An  oppressive  weight  seemed  removed  from 
my  breast  when  I  again  found  myself  alone. 
I  examined  all  the  room  ;  for,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  suspected  that  the  visible  change  and  trqiida- 
tion  of  his  manner  arose  from  bis  having  pur- 
loined some  of  the  articles  of  massive  silver 
which  he  seemed  to  examine  with  such  long- 
ing eyes.  I  was  the  more  inclined  to  this 
suspicion  from  having  heard  a  noise,  resem- 
bling that  produced  by  the  closing  of  a  win- 
dow, when  returning  to  the  chamber,  which 
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led  me  to  infer  that  he  had  placed  something 
on  the  outside  of  it. 

All  remained,  however^  as  I  had  left  it; 
and  it  was  a  relief  to  me  to  find  that  he  was 
not  quite  so  base  as  I  had  suspected  him  to  be. 
Having  carefully  fastened  the  shutters  of  the 
window^  I  stole  ba^k  to  my  room;  where, 
feeling  too  much  agitated  to  hope  for  sleep, 
I  have  employed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  de- 
tailing to  you  ray  nocturnal  interview  with  this 
fearful  man.  What  have  I  not  still  to  dread 
from  him !  for  I  put  no  faith  in  his  promises. 
The  moment  he  has  expended  the  scanty  sum 
I  have  given  him,  and  the  amount  of  what  the 
trinkets  may  produce,  he  will  return  here  to 
denounce  me  to  my  aunt,  fronr  whose  severity 
I  can  hope  for  no  mercy. 

It  is  strange  what  could  have  so  changed 
his  whole  appearance  and  manner,  while  I  was 
absent  from  the  chamber.     It  could  not  have 
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been  above  half  an  hour  altogether.  I  left  him 
half  intoxicated  and  reckless,  impatient  fOr  the 
trinkets  I  offered  him;  and  I  found  him  pale 
as  death,  perfectly  sobered,  nearly  as  nervous 
as  myself,  and  seeming  to  have  quite  forgotten 
the  trinkets  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  obtain ! 
Could  it  be  that  any  supernatural  appearauce 
produced  this  visible  change  ?  I  feel  a  dread 
steal  over  me  even  at  the  supposition.  Merci- 
ful Providence,  if  such  things  are  possible ! 
But  let  me  conquer  these  painful  creations 
of  a  distempered  fancy. 

Perhaps  it  was  remorse  for  the  in&mous 
conduct  he  was  pursuing  towards  me  that 
struck  some  chord  in  his  heart,  and  led  to 
the  change  I  observed.  If  so,  and  it  operate 
to  procure  me  a  cessation  of  bis  visits  and 
letters,  I  shall  forgive  him  all  the  misery  he 
has  caused  me  within  the  last  few  hoars — and 
bitter  has  it  been.    Oh !  Delphine,  could  yoa 
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but  see  him  as  he  is  now — ruined,  degraded, 
and  steeped  in  vice  of  the  lowest,  the  most 
disgusting  kind ;  bearing  in  his  flushed  and. 
swollen  countenance  the  impress  of  habitual 
intoxication  and  brutal  passions — how  would 
you  pity  me  at  being  condemned  to  associate 
with  such  a  being  even  for  a  minute,  and  be 
treated  by  him  on  terms  of  perfect  equality ! 
When  I  saw  myself  in  the  power  of  this  man, 
alone,  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  a  sickening 
sense  of  terror  crept  through  my  veins.  Rob- 
bery, even  murder,  seemed  possible,  as  I  looked 
at  his  scowling  and  ferocious  brow  ;  but,  dread- 
ful as  was  this  apprehension,  it  was  feeble  to 
that  of  his  attempting  any  personal  familiarity, 
to  which  death,  in  its  most  terrific  shape,  would 
have  been  preferable. 

Oh !  it  is  only  when  vice  is  thus  unveiled 
before  us  in  all  its  hideous  deformity  that  we 
are  struck  with  terror  at  the  monster.    We  saw 
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this  man  when  youth  and  fiishion  rendered  him 
more  attractive  than  most  of  those  who  are 
now  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  fieivour  with 
the  giddy  and  unthinking  of  oar  sex.  The 
germes  of  all  the  vices  that  have  since  ripened 
in  his  heart  then  existed ;  but  they  were  con- 
cealed beneath  the  varnish  of  personal  refine- 
ment. The  uncontrolled  indulgence  of  his 
passions^  and  an  utter  selfishness,  that  rendered 
him  regardless  of  their  consequences  to  others, 
have  brought  this  once  gay  and  brilliant  being 
to  the  lowest  degradation ;  and  those  who 
could  smile  at  the  vices  of  the  fashionable  sen- 
sualist turn  with  horror  from  the  crude,  undis- 
guised, and  unmitigated  rufl^n. 

But  is  it  for  me  to  moralise  on  the  crimes 
of  others? — I,  who  have  plotted  to  destroy  the 
virtue  of  the  purest  of  her  sex ;  and,  finding 
it  immaculate,  descended  to  the  basest  arts  to 
compromise  her  reputation !     Augusta,  you  are 
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avenged !  for,  though  bowed  down  by  sorrow, 
your  innocent  breast  will  never  know  a  pang 
to  be  compared  with  the  fierce  ones  inflicted 
by  remorse. 

Could  I  but  once  find  myself  freed  from 
a  life  of  dependence  on  my  aunt,  and  in  pos- 
session of  a  home  and  station  in  society,  the  rest 
of  my  life  should  be  passed  in  the  exercise  of  those 
virtues,  the  existence  of  which  I  have  hitherto 
disbelieved,  and  the  practice  of  which  I  have 
ever  n^lected.  My  views,  opinions,  feelings — 
all  are  changed.  The  veil  that  has  heretofore 
obscured  my  vision  has  fiEdlen  for  ever ;  and  I 
loathe  the  vices,  however  sanctioned  by  social 
convention,  which  I  used  to  regard  with  such 
indulgence  —  nay,  which  I  have  so  deeply 
shared. 

Fatigue  oppresses  me,  and  the  light  of 
day  has  dimmed  that  of  my  expiring  candle. 
Adieu ! 
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Pity  me,  Delpbine  !  I  am  distracted — yet 
not  sufficiently  so  to  lose,  for  a  moment,  the 
sense  of  my  misery.  My  aunt,  my  noble- 
minded  aunt,  was  found  dead  in  her  bed  this 
morning — murdered  ! — her  jewels  stolen — her 
escritoire  rifled !  Can  you  not  divine  by  whom! 
And  / — /  am  the  depository  of  this  terrible, 
this  fatal  secret !  /  it  was  who  let  the  assassin 
enter !  I  it  was  who  told  him  where  she  slept! 
I  it  was  who,  by  my  absence,  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  committing  this  fearful  deed; 
and  I  it  was  who  secured  the  shutters  of  the 
window  by  which  he  retreated,  thus  fixing  on 
some  innocent  person  the  suspicion  of  a  guilt, 
the  perpetrator  of  which  I  alone  know !  Oh, 
God  !  oh,  God !  I  shall  go  mad ! 

I  was  awakened  from  a  feverish  slumber  by 
repeated  knocks  at  my  door.  Having  started 
from  my  bed  to  open  it,  my  maid  stood  before 
me  in  breathless  horror. 
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"  Your  aunt  is  dead  —  murdered,  made- 
moiselle !"  uttered  she :  "  oh,  mercy  !  what  will 
become  of  us  all  V 

An  instant  conviction  of  who  the  murderer 
was,  shot,  like  lightning,  through  my  brain ; 
and  I  fell  fainting  from  the  chair  into  which 
I  had  dropped  a  moment  before.  I  must  have 
continued  insensible  for  a  considerable  time; 
for,  on  returning  to  a  consciousness  of  my  state, 
I  found  that  I  had  been  bled,  and  the  family 
physician  was  exhorting  those  around  me  to 
be  quiet. 

**  Is  she,  indeed,  quite  dead?"  demanded 
I ;  *'  and  have  all  means  been  tried  to  restore 
her  V 

The  doctor  shook  his  head,  and  entreated 
me  to  be  composed ;  but  I  was  not  to  be 
silenced.  Finding  me  obstinate,  he  told  me 
that,  on  going  to  her  room  at  the  usual  hour, 
her    attendant  found  her  mistress*    room  in 
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great  confusion  :  the  drawers  forced  open  and 
rifled  of  their  valuable  contents ;  her  escritoire 
broken,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  which  it 
had  contained  gone  ;  and  my  poor,  poor  aunt  a 
lifeless  corse,  having  been  suffocated  by  means 
of  a  pillow,  which  was  bound  tightly  around 
her  face. 

Her  dying  struggles  then,  Delphine,  were 
the  noise  I  heard :  and  even  then,  had  I 
descended,  it  might  not  have  been  too  late 
to  save  her.  But,  selfish  as  I  was,  I  thon^t 
only  of  the  danger  which  threatened  myself  by 
a  discovery  of  that  monster  in  the  house,  and 
left  my  poor  helpless  aunt  to  be  his  victim. 
Now  are  the  change  in  his  looks  and  manner, 
his  carelessness  of  my  trinkets,  and  his  impa- 
tience to  depart,  all  explained:  now  do  I 
too  well  comprehend  the  words  he  uttered — 
"  She  will  think  harshly  of  you  no  more;'* 
*•  I   will    never  betray   you    to  her.*'      Oh, 
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Almighty  Powers !  thus  was  I  parleying  with 
the  assassin  of  my  poor  aunt,  who  was,  perhaps, 
at  that  moment  rendering  her  last  sigh ! 

Am  I  not  as  culpable  as  the  wretch  whose 
murderous  hands  committed  the  foul  deed? 
Without  my  aid,  he  never  could  have  gained 
access  to  the  house,  which  is  so  strongly  secured 
as  to  defy  danger.  Surrounded  by  attached  and 
faithful  servants,  she  slumbered  in  safety  until 
I  gave  entrance  to  her  murderer,  and,  as  it 
were,  wilfully  guided  him  to  her  chamber.  I 
see  her  ever  before  me,  struggling  and  writhing 
beneath  his  grasp ;  I  hear  her  dying  cry  ever 
ringing  in  my  ears;  and  the  ruthless  monster 
stands  ever  coufronting  me  with  that  malig- 
nant and  fearful  scowl  which  his  countenance 

wore  last  night. 

I  sometimes  think  I  am  growing  mad,  and 

tremble  with  new  dread,  lest  I  should  uncon- 
sciously utter  something  that  may  betray  the 
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fatal  secret :  at  other  moments  I  am  strongly 
tempted  to  denounce  the  assassin ;  bat  how 
do  so  without  betraying  the  mode  in  which 
he  gained  ingress  to  the  house,  and  whom 
it  was  that  secured  the  window  after  his 
retreat?  No,  I  have  not  courage  to  meet  the 
punishment  I  so  fiilly  merit;  and  this  fell 
secret  must  remain  for  ever  buried  in  my 
breast. 

The  house  is  filled  with  magistrates  and 
police.  Several  of  the  servants  are  arrested  on 
suspicion  :  is  not  this,  too,  dreadful  ?  And  /, 
who,  with  a  word,  could  exculpate  the  inno- 
cent, must  not,  dare  not,  utter  that  word ! 

Yes  !  the  pangs  I  now  endure  mast  surely  be 
a  foretaste  of  that  future  punishment  awarded 
to  the  guilty ;  and  conscience  whispers  that  I 
merit  it  all.  Would  I  were  in  my  grave  !  Yet, 
if  beyond  the  grave,  —  as  all  I  now  feel  too 
surely  proves,  —  the  sense  of  our  crimes,  and 
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their    heavy   penalty,    await    us,   what  hope 
have  I  of  the  oblivion  I  would  seek  ? 

Such  is  the  weakness  to  which  my  frame 
is  reduced  that  I  can  scarcely  move :  violent 
pains  in  my  head,  and  an  aching  of  all  my 
limbs,  announce  some  serious  malady.  I  will 
despatch  this  while  I  have  yet  strength  to 
close  it ;  perhaps  it  is  the  last  you  will  receive 
from  the  wretched  Caroline. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF   DELAWARD  TO  THE 
EARL   OF   DELAWARD. 

How  does  it  pain  me,*  my  beloved,  not  to 
be  able  to  give  you  better  tidings  of  my  poor 
friend,  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  warm  interest 
you  feel  in  her ;  and  knowing,  also,  how  much 
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you  have  need  of  consolation  at  present,  with  a 
dear  relative  in  a  state  that  admits  not  of  the 
hope  of  his  valuable  life  being  prolonged  many 
days.  Alas  !  poor  Augusta  s  condition  is  nearly 
as  hopeless ;  her  languor  every  hour  increasing, 
and  her  form  wasted  nearly  to  that  of  a  shadow. 
No  complaint,  no  murmur,  escapes  her  dear 
lips ;  there  is  something  more  approaching  to 
the  idea  we  form  of  angelic  natures  in  this 
lovely  creature,  than  I  ever  before  witneseed. 
Her  beauty  is  positively  radiant,  but  it  is  unlike 
the  beauty  of  earth.  Passion  has  left  no  trace 
on  her  polished  brow ;  and  patience  and  meek- 
ness are  depicted  on  every  lineament  of  her 
lovely  face.  In  gazing  on  her  angelic  calm- 
ness, it  seems  cruel  to  wish  her  life  prolonged ; 
because  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  this 
serenity  is  owing  to  her  conviction  that  her 
recovery  is  hopeless. 

When  I  have  endeavoored  to  lead  her 
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to  the  prospect  of  recovery,  she  has  answered 

me, — 

**  Do  not  wish  it,  dearest  friend :  with  a 

stained  name,  how  could  I  ever  again  know 

peace?     My  Heavenly  Father,  who  alone  is 

fully  aware  of  the   extent'  of  my  weakness, 

while  pardoning  that,  will  judge  me  more 

leniently  than  men ;  and  in  the  grave  I  shall 

not  meet  the  eye  of  scorn,  nor  have  to  shrink 

from  the  contempt  of  those  who  are  too  willing 

to  believe  all  that  malice  can  invent,  or  scandal 

propagate.     The   woman  who   has    lost   her 

honour  should  live  to  atone  for  her  crime ;  but 
for  her  who  has  lost  her  reputation  there  is  no 

refuge  but  death." 

When  I  think  of  this  creature,  now  a 
breathing  shadow  before  me,  as  she  was  a  few 
brief  months  ago  in  the  flower  of  youth  and 
health,  I  turn  with  loathing  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  heartless  and  artificial  society, 

VOL.  III.  G 
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among  whose  rocks  and  shallows  her  peace  hai 
been  wrecked.  The  only  desire  she  manifests 
is  to  leave  London,  though  her  physidaDS 
think  that  she  has  not  sufficient  strength  to 
bear  the  journey,  however  slowly  performed ; 
but  she  evinces  such  anxiety  to  undertake  it, 
that  her  unhappy  father  and  mother  intend  to 
suffer  her  to  make  the  effort.  A  dormeuse^ 
with  additional  springs,  is  preparing  for  her; 
and  I  trust  that  she  will  thus  be  able  to  reack 
the  home  of  her  childhood. 

A  strong  sense  of  religion  appears  to  have 
arisen  in  the  mind  of  my  poor  dear  Augusta ; 
and  its  tranquillising  effects  are  visible  in  all 
she  says  or  does.  It  seems  as  though  she 
considers  the  trials  that  have  overtaken  her 
as  an  atonement  for  her  errors,  and,  as  soch, 
she  shrinks  not  from  enduring  them  ;  display- 
ing a  patience  and  resignation  as  touching  as 
•  it  is  edifying. 
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Intelligence  has  jast  reached  us  of  the 
death  of  poor  Mrs.  Wickenbam,  under  the 
most  harrowing  cireumstances :  but  as,  doubt- 
less,  the  papers  will  have  apprised  you  of  the 
dreadful  eyent,  I  shall  add  no  more.  Lord 
and  Lady  Vernon  are  greatly  afflicted  by  the 
appalling  occurrence ;  but  we  carefully  conceal 
it  from  poor  Augusta. 

That  ill-directed;  and,  I  fear,  wicked  per- 
son. Miss  Montressor,  will  now  be  left  free 
from  all  restraint,  and  will  be  likely  to  make 
an  improper  use  of  her  lately  acquired  liberty. 
Strong  as  is  my  antipathy  towards  her,  I  can- 
not help  pitying  her  present  forlorn  and 
unprotected  state;  and  I  hope  her  aunt  has, 
at  least,  secured  her  a  provision. 

I  shall  accompany  Augusta  to  the  country, 
and  think  it  likely  we  may  set  out  in  a  couple 
of  days.  We  shall  make  very  short  stages* 
How  I  long  to  see  you  again,  my  beloved! 
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and  to  assure  you,  once  more,  viva  voce^  how 
entirely  and  fondly  I  am  your  own 

Mart. 


MISS  MONTRESSOR  TO  LA  MARQUISE 
DE  VILLEROl. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  chire  Delpfaioe,  I 
have  approached  the  gates  of  death.  Would 
that  I  had  entered  them,  instead  of  waking 
to  life,  with  all  the  consciousness  of  intoler- 
able and  interminable  misery.  A  violent  feyer 
assailed  me  soon  after  I  despatched  my  last 
letter  to  you ;  and,  during  three  weeks,  I  have 
been  insensible  to  all  around  me.  The  most 
terrific  visions  haunted  my  excited  imagina- 
tion  during  that  epoch.  My  murdered  aunt 
seemed  continually  to  stand  before  me,  with 
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her  face  swollen  and  distorted  by  the  assassin's 
grasp.  The  grisly  raffian,  himself,  too,  was 
erer  present ;  either  dragging  me  to  the  altar, 
where  grinning  fiends  officiated,  or  on  the 
point  of  hurling  me  from  some  stupendous 
rock  into  the  angry  abyss  of  waters  that 
yawned  to  drown  me.  Augusta — the  wronged, 
the  innocent  Augusta  —  robed  in  white,  inter- 
posed to  save  me;  but  the  grim  murderer, 
with  a  demoniac  laugh,  plunged  a  dagger  in 
her  heart. 

Such  were  the  dreadful  phantoms  that, 
during  three  long  and  dreary  weeks,  haunted 
my  disordered  mind,  with  a  yividness  so  ter- 
rific, that  even  now  I  shudder  at  the  bare 
recollection,  and  fear  to  sleep,  lest  they  should 
return  to  appal  me. 

The  steward  of  my  aunt  has  been  arrested, 
and  thrown  into  prison,  on  suspicion  of  the 
murder.      He,   it  seems,  had  paid   into  her 
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hands  a  large  som  of  moAey  the  day  before 
this  fatal  eyent,  the  whole  of  which  had  distp- 
pearedy  with  her  diamonds ;  and,  as  her  pos* 
session  of  this  sum  was  known  onlj  to  himself, 
and  that  he  slept  in  the  house  the  night  of  (he 
murder,  he  is,  consequently,  sospeeted,  and 
viewed  with  abhorrence  by  all  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  is  to  atand  his  trial;  and  / — /, 
who  alone  could  prove  his  innocenoe,  must 
not  dare  to  justify  him.  Is  not  this  com- 
pulsory acquiescence,  which  may  terminate  in 
another  murder,  too,  too  dreadful?  and  where 
will  end  the  painful  consequences  of  my  crimes  ? 
The  dei^gyman  of  the  parish  has  been  re- 
peatedly to  see  me ;  for,  my  despair  and 
illness  hare  led  those  around  me  to  attribute 
to  grief  the  sufferings  which  are  prodaoed  bj 
horror  and  remorse.  Consequently,  I  have  met 
with  a  sympathy  and  kindness  which  I  do  not 
merit ;  and  which  those  who  eviMe  it  woaU 
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shrink  with  dismay  from  bestowing,  did  they 
but  dream  of  the  horrific  trath. 

It  appears,  that,  on  that  fatal  and  never 
to  be  forgotten  nighty  my  poor  aunt,  im- 
pressed with  a  but  too  just  presentiment  of 
my  fidseness  to  Augusta,  whom  she  so  ten- 
derly  loved,  added  a  codicil  to  her  will,  by 
which  she  revoked  the  bequest  of  her  fortune 

to  me ;  and  left  me  only  two  thousand  pounds> 
vested  in  the  funds,  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity  for  me.  Even  this 
circumstance  has  increased  the  sympathy  and 
kindness  of  her  friends  and  neighbours  for  me, 
—  so  that  I  find  myself  well  treated  by  all. 
How  little  do  I  deserve  it ! 

I  have  found  two  or  three  letters  from 
Lord  Annandale,  that  arrived  here  during  my 
illness.  He  tells  me  that  the  action  is  ad* 
vancing;  though  the  pretended  illness  of 
Lady  Annandale  was  put  forward  by  some  of 
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her  friends  as  a  motive  for  retarding  it.  Good 
heavens !  if  she  shoald  be  really-  ill !  If  I 
have  this  calamity,  also,  to  answer  for!  It 
is  —  it  must  be  so;  were  she  not  ill,  she 
surely  would  have  written  to  me,  unknowing, 
as  she  still  must  be,  of  the  odious,  the  wicked 
part  I  have  taken  in  wounding  her  peace, 
and  destroying  her  reputation.  My  mind  is 
in  a  fearful  state:  I  dare  not  anticipate  the 
future  —  and  I  shudder  at  the  past. 

Here  I  cannot  long  remain ;  for  a  relatiTe 
of  my  aunt^  to  whom  she  has  bequeathed  this 
place,  frill  soon  arrive  to  take  possession  of  it, 
when  I,  of  course,  must  depart.  Had  I  in- 
herited my  aunt*s  fortune,  I  do  believe  that  I 
should  still  have  had  the  grace  to  have  rendered 
justice  to  Augusta,  by  declaring  to  Lord  An- 
nandale  the  base  and  treacherous  part  I  haye 
acted  towards  her,  and  thus  have  stopped  all 
legal  proceedings  against  her ;  for  I  ooold  then 
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have  retired  to  France  or  Italy,  to  live  in 
afflaence  and  liberty,  without  depending,  as 
I  now  must,  on  a  marriage  with  Lord  An- 
nandale,  which  is  my  sole  and  last  resource 
for  securing  that  wealth  and  station,  for  the 
possession  of  which  I  have  bartered  my  hopes 
of  peace  here,  and  pardon  hereafter.  Had 
I  been  bom  with  the  riches  and  rank  for 
which,  from  my  earliest  youth,  I  have  pined, 
I  might  have  passed  through  life  unstained 

» 

by  crime;  for  I  am  not  worse  disposed  than 
the  generality  of  my  fellow -mortals  :  but  the 
want  of  these,  and  the  imgovernable  desire 
to  possess  them,  have  plunged  me  in  guilt 
too  deep  ever  now  to  be  expiated. 

I  sometimes  endeavour  to  consider  my 
recent  transgressions  as  the  result  of  the  first 
crime  which  I  perpetrated ;  and  thus  heap  on 
the  head  of  the  vile  wretch  who  incited  me 
to  it,  the  entire  responsibleness  of  my  subse- 

G  2 
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qaent  career.  Bat  I  cannot  wholly  chat 
taywU  with  this  sophistry ;  for,  confleien« 
whiBpera  but  too  distinctly,  that  it  was  not  he 
who  urged  me  to  counsel  a  young  and  isei- 
perienced  girt,  while  yet  a  mera  child,  to  con- 
trwit  a  marriage,  iriien  she  had  diseorered 
that  sha  was  even  mora  than  indiflhrent  to  him 
who  sought  her  hand :  or  to  plot,  alas !  too 
BDCcessfully,  against  her  happiness  aod  honour, 
when  she,  unsuspicions  of  my  treachery,  was 
prodigally  lavishing  on  mo  all  th«  affectionate 
kindness  of  her  gende  and  noble  nature ! 

How  dreadful,  bow  appalling  it  is,  to  be 
fully  conscious  of  one's  crimes !  to  tremble  at 
their  consequences,  and  to  loathe  one's  base- 
ness, yet  be  compelled,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, to  persevere  in  the  career  of  gnilt! 

Would  that  I  could  delude  myself  into  » 
blindness  of  my  own  wickedness  ;  or  that  the 
remorse  which  consumes  me  conid   atone  tot 
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past,  ftnd  preserve  me  from  fbtnre  crimes. 
I  sometimes  think  I  am  mad,  and  almost  wish 
I  were;  for  any  physical  suffering  or  debase- 
ment vonld  be  preferable  to  the  fearful  state 
of  mind  in  which  1  exist. 

Lord  Annandale'e  letters  inflict  a  bitter 
pang.  When  he  praises  the  delicacy  of  my 
conduct  towards  my  guilty  friend,  as  he  un- 
justly styles  poor  Augusta,  contrasting  it  with 
that  of  the  Comtesse  Uobeulinden's,  and  the 
other  ladies  of  her  coterie,  which  has  disgusted 
him,  think  what  I  must  —  what  1  do  feel ! 
Were  be  to  know  the  truth,  how  would  he 
loathe  and  spurn  .me !  for  he  is  only  weak, 
and  not  malignant,  and  fully  believes  the  cul- 
pability of  his  wife,  or  never  would  he  have 
denounced  her.  Should  he  not  live  to  discover 
her  innoceoce  in  this  world,  there  is  another, 
where  all  secrets  stand  revealed ;  and  there 
she  will  appear  pure  as  angels,  while  I  —  oh. 
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God!  I  dare  not  contemplate  tluB  dreadful 
retribution. 

My  head  is  so  confuied,  that  I  know  not 
whether  1  told  you  that,  at  the  inqaest  after 
the  tragical  death  of  my  annt,  the  person 
keeping  the  alehouse,  where  that  monster  took 
up  his  abode,  came  forward  and  stated,  that 
for  two  days  before  the  murder,  a  foreigner, 
of  most  BuspicioaB  appearance,  had  lodged  at 
his  house.  That,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival, 
he  had  sent  me  a  letter,  which  they  supposed 
to  be  a  petition  ;  and  that,  during;  the  day,  be 
bad  loitered  in  the  immediate  vitMuity  of  the 
park.  That,  on  the  night  of  the  mnrder,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  left  tbe  house,  haring  retired 
to  bed  early,  and  only  departed  at  seven  o'clock 
the  next  morning. 

How  well  do  I  recollect  his  teUJog  me  that, 
fearing  to  excite  suspicion,  he  had  batoied 
his  door  on  the  inside,  and  quitted  the  c 
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bytbe  Trindow  !  It  is  harrowing  to  my  ieelings 
to  hear  my  femme  de  chambre  recount  the  be- 
lief eatertained  bj  the  whole  household  and 
neigbboarbood,  of  the  guilt  of  poor  Davenant, 
ibe  steward ;  an  old  and  iutbful  serrant,  who 
stood  peenliarty  high  in  the  esteem  of  bis 
miatress.  What  adds  to  the  appearances  ^[ainsl 
him  is,  that  on  bim  was  found  a  pocket-book; 
known  to  be  purchased  by  my  unhappy  auni 
but  a  few  days  before,  and  containing  a  hun- 
dred pound  bank-note,  with  a  pearl  boop>ring, 
rec<^ised  to  be  hers,  and  known  by  her  at- 
tendant to  bare  been  in  her  possesion  the 
morning  previous  to  ber  death. 

He  declares  that  these  articles  were  given 
to  him  by  my  aunt.  His  daughter  being 
on  the  point  of  marriage,  his  mistress  pre- 
sented him  with  a  hundred  pounds  to  add  to 
her  nuptial  portion,  and  a  ring  for  the  in- 
tended bride. 
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All  this  he  has  protested,  and  all  this  I 
too  well  know  to  be  true ;  for  my  aunt  named 
the  gifts  to  me,  with  many  commendations  on 
his  zeal  and  int^rity  in  her  service,  when  we 
were  at  coffee,  the  last  evening  of  her  life. 
But  if  I  state  this  fact,  may  not  suspicion  fall 
on  some  one  equally  innocent?     I  know  not 
which  way  to  turn,  nor  what  to  resolve ;  bat 
I  sicken  with  horror  at  thinking  that  a  second 
life  may  be  the  victim  to  the  fatal  position  in 
which  I  find  myself.    Another  circumstance 
that  tells  against  this  poor  man  is,  that  a  con* 
siderable  increase  to  th6  bequest  already  made 
him  in  my  aunt's  will  was  added  in  the  codicil 
that  terrible  night.     His  unfortunate  family  are 
overwhelmed  with  despair:  they  alone  betieve 
him  innocent ;  but  those  who  have  known  and 
esteemed    him  for  years,   have  already  pro- 
nounced him  guilty,   and  execrated  his  in- 
gratitude and  villany. 
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How  awful  y  how  inscrutable^  are  the  ways 
of  Proyidence!  While  this  innocent  man  is 
in  a  prison,  awaiting,  perhaps,  an  ignominious 
ddath,  the  real  criminal  is  wandering  at  liberty 
with  his  ill-acquired  wealth!  Does  not  all 
this  seeming  anomaly  proi'^e  a  future  state  of 
reward  and  punishment  ?  Too  surely  it  does ; 
and  dreadful  will  be  the  condition  of  those  in 
that  life,  who  escape  their  punishment  in  this  ! 

Would  that  I  had  the  certainty  that  the 
assassin  was  out  of  England ;  for,  much  as  I 
loathe  him,  and  desire  that  his  atrocious  crime 
should  meet  a  condign  retribution,  I  tremble 
at  the  idea  of  his  being  arrested  in  this  country, 
as  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  compromise  my  honour,  if  not  my  safety, 
by  denouncing  me  in  some  way  or  other. 
Think  of  the  horror,  the  degradation,  of  know- 
ing that  one's  safety  depends  on  such  a  wretch ! 
Oh  !  it  is  too,  too  dreadful ! 
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How  different  has  been  your  fate  to  mine, 
Delphine !  yet  both  equally  sinned  in  our  early 
youth.  The  consequences  of  that  one  false 
step,  which  has  plunged  me  in  the  fearfbl 
position  in  which  I  now  stand,  have  been  com- 
paratively harmless  to  you,  because  the  partner 
of  your  indiscretion  was  not,  as  in  my  case,  a 
villain.  Yet  had  Villeroi  been  my  lover  in- 
stead of  yours,  my  poverty  would  have  opposed 
an  impassable  barrier  between  us.  He  would 
have  left  me  as  the  other  did,  to  brave  all  the 
consequences  of  my  crime ;  but  he  would  not 
have  added  insult  to  injury.  Your  wealth, 
your  station,  would  always  have  rendered  your 
lover  anxious  to  become  your  husband ;  and 
thus,  that  sin  which  has  led  to  my  ruin,  has 
had  no  evil  influence  on  your  brilliant  destiny. 

Forgive  me  for  thus  comparing  our  different 
fates;  like  a  drowning  wretch,  who  catches 
at  straws,  I  try  to  cheat  myself  into  a  belief 
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that  I  am  not  quite  so  guilty  as  conscience 
tells  me  I  am ;  but  even  this  illusion  is  denied 
me ;  for  too  plainly  does  reason  whisper^  that 
to  my  own  turpitude  alone  do  I  owe  the  pangs  I 
endure,  and  the  future  I  tremble  to  contemplate. 
Adieu,  Delphine!  Pity  your  unfortunate 
friend,  Caroline. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  DELAwArD  TO  THE 
EARL  OF  DELAWARD. 

You  will,  my  beloved,  I  know,  be  desirous  to 
learn  how  poor  dear  Augusta  bore  her  first 
day's  journey,  and  be  delighted  to  hear  that 
she  has  supported  it  wonderfully  well.  Her 
longing  anxiety  to  get  away  from  London,  lent 
her,  I  do  think,  a  factitious  force,  that  has 
given  birth  to  new  hopes  in  the  hearts  of  her 
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father  and  mother ;  hopes  which  a  sad  present!* 
ment  assures  me  will  never  be  realised.  She 
begged  so  earnestly  that  we  might  leave  Lon- 
don very  early  in  the  mornings  that,  to  comply 
with  her  wishes,  we  were  in  the  carriage  by 
seven  o'clock.  Only  a  very  few  persons,  and 
these  of  the  humblest  class,  were  visible  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  as  she  was  placed  in  the 
dormeusey  propped  up  by  piUows;  but  even 
from  the  glance  of  these  she  shrank  with  a 
dread  that  it  was  painful  to  behold. 

I  alone  accompanied  her  in  the  dormeuse; 
Lord  and  Lady  Vernon  preceding  us  in  thar 
travelling-carriage,  and  Augusta's  fimme  de 
chambre  and  mine  following  us  in  a  post- 
chaise.  She  was  silent,  and  absorbed  in  me- 
ditation. While  we  passed  through  the  street, 
and  inmiediate  environs  of  London,  she  kqit 
her  eyes  closed,  as  if  to  shut  out  their  view, 
though  the  blinds  had  been  let  down  at  her 
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desire,  as  she  betrays  the  most  nerroiis  sus* 
oeptibility  at  encountering  the  gaze  of  a 
stranger.  When  we  had  traversed  the  en- 
vironSy  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  said, — 

''  Now  I  can  breathe  more  freely.  I  seem 
to  have  escaped  from  an  atmosphere  of  humi- 
liation and  disgrace,  where  every  eye  mocked, 
and  every  tongue  defamed  me.  Oh,  Mary! 
you  know  not,  and  you  never  can  know,  the 
agonising  consciousness  of  being  the  subject 
of  general  and  disgraceful  animadversion ;  of 
seeing  caricatures  portraying  vice  in  its  most 
hideous  forms,  stamped  with  your  likeness ;  bon 
mots  and  equivoques  the  most  contemptuous 
coupled  with  your  outraged  name ;  while  the 
good  deplore,  and  the  wicked  triumph,  in 
your  presumed  criminality.  All  this  /  have 
felt  and  writhed  under,  until  my  tortured  im- 
agination has  conjured  the  belief  that  the  over* 
whelming  sense  of  shame  which  was  preying 
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cm  my  sonl,  had  fixed  its  burning  brand  on  my 
brow.  How  —  how  I  longed  to  be  transported 
to  some  distant  region^  where  my  name  had 
never  been  heard  —  my  disgrace  never  been 
related ;  where  I  could  again  meet  the  glance 
of  human  beings  without  being  crimsoned  by 
the  blush  of  shame.  I  was  proud,  Mary,  too 
proud ;  —  how  has  that  pride  been  humbled ! 
Will  not  every  modest  woman  accuse  me  of 
bringing  dishonour  on  my  sex?  Will  not 
every  immodest  one  cite  me  as  a  companion 
in  vice?    Think  of  a  trial ! ** 

''  But  your  innocence  will  be  proved, 
dearest." 

**  Admitting  this  to  be  the  result;  through 
what  a  iearfiil  ordeal  does  the  virtue  of  a  woman 
pass, — that  virtue  which  should  never  be  ques- 
tioned,— when  it  is  subjected  to  the  odious, 
the  defiling  publicity  of  a  judicial  investigation ! 
No!    the   burning   ploughshare,  over    which 
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the  female  suspected  of  want  of  chastity  was 

condemned  to  walk  barefooted,  as  a  mean  of 

detecting  the  justice  of  the  imputation,  was  a 

merciful    penalty   compared    to    that   of  the 

searing-iron   of  consuming  shame  which  the 

notoriety  of  a  trial  inflicts  on  a  sensitive  mind. 

Then,  to  watch  the  struggles,  to  conceal  grief 

and  wounded  honour,  of  those  who  were  once 

proud  of  you ;    to  know  that  their  love  and 

pity  for  one  deemed  impure,  expose  their  own 

reputations  to  censure  —  oh !  all  this  once  felt, 

never  can  be  erased  from  the  memory,   and 

poisons  every  thought,  destroys  every  earthly 

hope!     From  such   misery   there  is  but  one 

refuge — the  grave ;  but  one  hope — the  mercy 

of  that   God,    who   can   distinguish   between 

error  and  guilt,  and  can   pardon  her  whom 

men  condemn." 

It  is  in  vain,  my  dearest  husband,  that  I 
endeavour  to  lead  her  to  take  a  less  sombre 
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view  of  her  position.  Her  womanly  pride,  and, 
above  all,  the  extreme  modesty  peculiar  to  her 
character,  have  received  wounds  too  deep,  too 
deadly,  ever  to  be  healed;  and,  however  her 
innocence  may  be  proved,  hers  is  not  a  nature 
to  drag  on  a  protracted  life  of  fancied  humilia- 
tion, or  to  submit  to  the  capricious  kindness 
of  some,  and  the  still  cherished  malignant 
doubts  of  others. 

Could  the  young  and  fair  of  her  own  sex, 
who,  unthinking  of  crime,  recklessly  expose 
themselves  to  its  suspicion,  behold  this  lovelj 
and  unhappy  creature  sinking  into  a  premature 
grave  as  a  refuge  from  shame,  how  would  thej 
tremble  at  even  the  approach  of  levity,  or  the 
semblance  of  impropriety  of  manner ;  and  how 
carefully  would  they  preserve  that  decorum 
which  should  ever  be  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  purity  within  ! 

The  love   of  Augusta  for  her  &ther  and 
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mother,  demonstrated  in  a  thousand  ways^  is 
the  most  touching  sight  I  ever  beheld.  It 
seems  as  if  the  cords  that  unite  their  hearts 
are  drawn  more  tightly  now  that  they  are  so 
soon  to  be  rent  asunder  for  ever.  But  even 
this  tender  affection  makes  her  more  alive  to 
the  sense  of  the  wound  inflicted  on  their 
peace  —  by  the  stain  affixed  to  her  honour. 
Yes;  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
heart  of  woman,  that  the  blow  which  most 
afflicts  her,  is  that  which  must  wound  the 
hearts  of  those  dear  to  her. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Augusta, 
we  have  chosen  a  different  route  to  the  direct 
one  to  Vernon  Hall;  consequently,  we  are 
unknown  at  the  inns  where  we  stop ;  and  this 
piiyacy  is  a  great  relief  to  her  feelings. 

*' What  a  blessing  to  die  at  home!''  she 
often  murmurs;  ''with  no  prating  London 
physicians  to  describe  to  their  fashionable  and 
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idle  valetudinarian  all  the  symptoms  of a 

broken  heart;  no  hireling  domestics  of  a 
season  to  profane  one's  name  at  the  adjacent 
alehouses ;  no  newspapers  to  detail  daily  '  the 
little  better/  and  '  something  worse/  of  poor 
Lady  A. ;  and  no  strange  pastor  to  speak  com* 
fort  to  dying  ears,  or  patience  to  agonised  ones. 
No,  blessed  be  God  I  I  return  to  the  peaceful 
home  of  my  infancy,  where  no  eye  will  glance 
suspicion,  no  tongue  utter,  no  heart  form  it. 
Good  Dr.  Henderson  will  not  make  my  malady 
the  topic  of  his  visits  to  his  other  patients. 
The  gray-headed  domestics,  who  have  known 

me   since  my  birth,  will  not  talk  lightly  of 

■ 

me.  Our  provincial  paper  will  not  give  the 
on  dits  of  my  health  ;  and  dear,  good  Doctor 
Wilmington,  will  smooth  my  passage  to  the 
grave,  and  best  comfort  those  who  are  left  to 
mourn  for  me." 

She  loves  to  dwell  on    her  approaching 
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end,  to  which  she  continually  refers,  as  per- 
sons do  to  a  long  and  pleasurable  journey 
-which  they  are  about  to  undertake.  Nor  does 
she  neglect  to  prepare  for  it,  by  prayer,  medi- 
tation, and  the  cultivation  of  a  contrite  spirit. 
I  never  saw  a  creature  throw  off  the  faults  of 
human  nature  so  wholly,  or  clothe  her  spirit 
in  meekness  and  holiness,  as  she  does  hers. 
Once,  and  only  once,  since  the  first  day  of  her 
return  to  reason,  I  have  ventured  to  name  Lord 
Nottingham.  She  became  crimsoned  with 
shame ;  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  begged  me 
to  mention  him  no  more.  Then,  resuming,  after 
an  internal  struggle,  ^'  yet,  why  should  I  con- 
ceal from  you,  Mary,  now,  that  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  my  sin,  and  a  deep  penitence,  which 
I  trust  in  the  Almighty  has  atoned  for  it, 
that  I  felt  for  him  a  guilty  passion,  which 
rendered  me  blind  and  heedless  to  the  danger 
to  which  I  was  exposing  my  fame,  by  permit* 

VOL.  III.  H 
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ting  his  daily  visits.  I  was  mad,  infatuated— 
but  dearly  have  I  expiated  that  one  sin.  I 
trust  that  he  never  suspected  my  weakness; 
buty  if  he  did,  he  never  presumed.  Nor  did 
he  insult  me  with  a  declaration  of  love ;  yet, 
a  secret  sympathy  seemed  to  exist  between  us, 
that  convinced  me  I  was  dear  to  him. 

'*  If  I  did  not  feel  that  my  days  are  num- 
bered,  I  would  not  wound  your  chaste  ear, 
Mary,  with  this  avowal  of  an  unhallowed  pas- 
sion; but,  it  is  right  I  should  humiliate  my- 
self by  confessing  it,  now  that  it  is  only  re- 
membered with  contrition.  Think  of  the  de- 
gradation to  which  this  .sinful  love  exposed  me, 
when  I  tell  you  that  a  person — ay,  and  a 
woman,  too  —  attempted  to  console  me  for 
the  shame,  the  ignominy  to  which  I  was  re- 
duced, by  holding  out  to  me  the  prospect  <^ 
being  divorced!  Yes,  Mary,  divorced!  and 
then — I  blush  while  repeating  it — I  might 
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marry,  as  she  said,  the  object  of  my  affection. 
Was  not  this  degradation?  Yet,  to  this  did 
I  bring  myself  by  my  own  infatuation." 

Sach  are  the  reflections  of  this  dear  and 
suffering  creature ;  which  prove  that  she  was 
formed,  not  only  to  live  in  purity,  but  to 
live  unsuspected.  I  write  to  you  while  she 
is  slumbering;  but,  even  her  dreams  are 
haunted  by  the  thoughts  that  occupy  her 
when  awake ;  for,  I  have  heard  her  low, 
sweet  voice,  continually  repeat, — "  Indeed,  I 
am  not  guilty!    O,  do  not  believe  it!" 

Much  as  I  languish  to  have  you  with  me, 

my  beloved,   yet   I   am  not  so   selfish  as   to 

repine,  knowing  how  your  time  is  occupied ; 

nor  could  I  wish  one  hour  of  that  life  abridged, 

the  continuance  of  whose  frail  tenure  keeps 

you  from 

Your  own 

Maby. 
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THE  MARQUESS  OF  NOTTINGHAM  TO 
HENRY  MORDAUNT,  ESQ. 

My  dear  Moroaukt  —  All  that   the    most 

gloomy  imagination   could   have   feared,  has 

occurred  —  Annandale  has  commenced  legal 

proceedings  against  me ;   and  my  infatuated 
passion  and  imprudent  attentions  have  plunged 

the  pure  and  lovely  object  of  them  into  a 
position  the  most  humiliating  to  a  noble 
nature  like  hers.  Annandale  must  be  the 
dupe  to  some  plot,  of  which  his  innocent  wife 
is  the  victim;  for,  I  cannot  think  him  so 
vile  as  to  take  the  step  he  has  done,  without 
a  belief  in  her  culpability;  and  how  could 
this  belief  have  ever  been  formed,  except  by 
some  wilful  misrepresentations  made  to  him, 
and  some  dark  scheme  put  in  practice  to  give 
a  colour  to   the  charge.     My  suspicions  all 
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point  to  Miss  Montressor ;  yet,  what  could  be 
the  iDdaeement  to  conduct  at  once  so  wicked 
and  so  apparently  causeless?  I  can  discover 
no  clue  to  this  labyrinth  of  crime ;  but  I  loathe 
and  execrate  myself,  for  having  furnished  the 
occasion  for  its  wearing,  even  for  a  moment, 
the  semblance  of  probability,  which  it  never 
could  have  done,  but  for  my  attentions. 

Lady  Annandale  is  ill  —confined  to  her  bed. 
All  this  I  learn  through  the  newspapers ;  for,  I 
dare  not,  under  present  circumstances,  send  to 
inquire  at  her  feither's  door.  Consequently,  I, 
who  could  not  bear  to  think  of  being  a  single 
day  without  seeing  her,  and  who,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  thir\selfish  enjoyment,  have 
compromised  her  reputation,  am  now  debarred 
the  privilege  of  even  a  common  acquaintance 
—  that  of  sending  to  inquire  after  her  health ; 
and  dare  not  even  hope  ever  to  behpld  her 
again. 
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Her  Innocence  of  this  foul  charge  most  be 
made  manifest:  nothing  but  the  most  wilfal 
perjury  can  be  brought  against  her.  Howeyer, 
whether  acquitted  or  condemned,  too  well  do 
I  know  her,  to  indulge  a  hope  that  she  would 
ever  again  consent  to  see  me,  and  thus  give  a 
colour  to  the  odious  suspicions  my  attentions 
have  excited. 

Lady  Delaward  has  come  to  London,  to  be 
near  her.  I  was  sure  she  would ;  for,  she  is 
not  a  woman  to  doubt  the  purity  of  which 
her  own  feelings  must  be  the  guarantee ;  or  to 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  countenancing 
the  innocence  she  does  not  doubt  She  is 
worthy  to  be  the  friend  of  Augusta.  But  let 
me  not  use  that  name  with  a  familiarity  that  I 
dare  not  adopt  were  she  present;  for,  not- 
withstanding her  youth  and  inexperience,  never 
yet  did  a  woman  preserve  a  more  deified 
reserve  than  Lady  Annandale, —  a  reserve  that 
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emanated  from  the  inherent  modesty  of  her 
nature. 

I  wander  about  at  night  like  a  disturbed 
spirit,  and  find  myself  continually  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  g&zing  on  the  house  that  contains  this 
sufiering  angel.  The  whole  of  the  side  where 
l4>rd  Vernon's  house  stands  is  covered  with 
straw ;  the  knocker  is  tied  up ;  and  the  entire 
mansion  has  an  air  of  gloom  and  desolation 
which  chilb  my  heart.  It  was  in  that  house, 
which  now  presents  so  dull  and  cheerless  an 
aspect,  that,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  saw  this  lovely 
creature,  in  all  the  bloom  of  health  and  youth. 
How  looks  she  now  t  Bowed  down  by  shame 
and  sorrow ;  for,  well  do  I  know,  that  even 
the  consciousness  of  her  innocence  will  not 
enable  her  to  support  the  false,  the  insulting 
suspicions, ''to  which  her  honour  is  exposed  ; 
and  b/  me!  — me,  who  should  have  shielded 
it  from  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.     I  have 
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been  her  bitterest,  cruellest  enemy ;  and  she 
must  loathe  me,  when  she  reflects  on  the 
irreparable  injury  I  have  inflicted  on  her. 

I  never  go  out  during  the  day,  or  receive 
any  visits.  I  could  not  bear,  at  sach  a  crisis, 
to  meet  the  eye  of  curiosity,  or  to  have  my 
looks  or  manner  commented  upon,  and  cited 
as  presumptive  proofs  of  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  vile  charge  against  that  honour  I  know 
to  be  so  spotless.  To  afi*ect  a  cheerfulness 
utterly  repugnant  to  my  feelings,  would  be 
impossible ;  and  the  gloomy  despondency  I 
cannot  shake  off,  would  be  considered  as 
evidence  of  guilt.  O  world!  world!  how 
often  are  your  conclusions  erroneous !  and  how 
prone  are  you  to  attribute  the  vilest  motives 
to  actions,  where  guilt  never  was  imagined ! 

I  destroy  all  the  newspapers  that  refer  to 
this  foul  libel ;  and  writhe  in  agony  when 
I   reflect  how  many  thousands  of  them  will 
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circulate  in  the  various  parts  of  the  globe, 
disseminating  far  and  wide  these  in&mous 
aspersions  on  the  feme  of  this  angel :  and  I  — 
/  am  the  cause  of  all  this !  Better  could 
I  have  borne  that  she  had  died  while  yet  her 
reputation  was  as  stainless  as  is  her  life>  than 
have  lived  to  see  her  name  profaned,  and  made 
the  subject  of  the  ribald  jests  of  the  vile  and 
vicious. 

Bear  with  me,  my  dear  Mordaunt;   and 
believe  me 

Ever  yours, 

Nottingham. 


h2 
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THE  COUNTESS  OF  DELAWARD  TO  THE 
EARL  OF  DELAWARD. 

We  reached  this  place  last  evening,  my  be- 
loved ;  and  most  melancholy  was  our  arrival. 
When  we  came  within  view  of  the  park, 
my  poor  dear  friend  begged  rae  to  assist  her 
to  rise  from  her  recumbent  position. 

''  How  thankful  ought  I  to  be,  Mary,** 
said  she,  "  at  being  permitted  to  reach  home 
ere  I  die.  How  verdant,  how  serene,  how 
lovely,  every  thing  here  appears!  See  how 
the  glorious  sun  has  tinged  the  landscape,  and 
now  behold  his  last  rays  are  shedding  a  golden 
.light  on  the  oriel  window  of  the  church  — 
that  church,  dear  friend,  where  I  ahall  soon 
repose.  How  often  have  I  entertained  this 
thought  of  late,  and  longed  to  take  up  my 
everlasting  rest  there,  away  from,  all  the  dit- 
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honour  and  shame  that  have  rendered  life  insup- 
portable !  How  calm,  how  beautiful  it  looks ! 
Never  did  weary  traveller  hail  the  end  of  his 
toilsome  voyage  with  a  more  thankful  spirit 
than  I  do  the  approaching  termination  of  mine. 
You  will  think  it  a  puerile  feeling,  dear  Mary, 
yet,  nevertheless,  it  gives  me  comfort  that  my 
earthly  remains  will  repose  in  a  spot  where 
no  harsh  eye  will  fisdl  on  my  grave,  and 
where  those  only  who  have  known  and  loved 
me  since  my  birth  will  dwell  on  it.  They  will 
not  believe  me  guilty :  no,  a  mother's  purity 
and  a  father's  honour  will  vouch  to  them  for 
the  innocence  of  her.  who  so  lately  left  her 
happy  home,  and  who  so  soon  returned  to  it, 
blighted  in  £une  and  health,  to  leave  it  no 
more.  Yes,  the  returning  so  accompanied, 
supported  by  parents,  loved  and  honoured  by 
all ;  and  cheered  by  the  presence  of  the  dear 
and  faithful  friend  of  her  infancy,  whose  whole 
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life  is  an  ansuUied  page  of  brightest  virtue,  — 
yeSy  this  is  to  be  blessed !  Yoar  presence 
proves  my  freedom  from  guilt  to  all  here ;  and 
I  thank  you,  Mary,  with  a  heart  overflowing 
with  gratitude  and  affection,  for  this  invaluable 
proof  of  friendship." 

The  old  gray-headed  servants  met  us  at 
the  door,  sorrow  imprinted  on  every  &ce.  My 
poor  Augusta  had  a  faint  smile  for  each,  but 
she  was  too  much  exhausted  to  speak ;  and  we 
bore  her  to  the  cheerful  apartment  she  had 
always  occupied  in  other  and  happier  days. 
I  cannot  tell  you,  my  beloved,  how  much  the 
sight  of  this  chamber  agitated  me,  by  recalling 
to  memory  the  blooming  creature,  full  of  life 
and  hope,  whom  I  had  so  often,  and  so  lately, 
beheld  in  it;  and  thus  forcing  me  to  contrast 
that  bright  vision  with  the  pale  and  firagile 
being  before  me,  on  whose  brow  the  characters 
of  death  are  but  too  plainly  traced.    There  she 
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lay  reclined  on  the  sofa,  her  long  lids  closed^ 
and  large  drops  stealing  from  beneath  them 
down  her  still  beautiful  face.  When  she  had 
gained  some  degree  of  composure,  and  found 
herself  again  alone  with  me,  her  eyes  wandered 
all  over  the  room,  fixing,  with  a  tender  in- 
terest, on  every  object ;  and  she  said, — 

*'  It  is.  strange,  dear  friend,  that,  on  look- 
ing around  me  here,  I  could  almost  fitncy  that 
all  that  has  occurred  within  the  last  few 
months  has  been  a  fearful  dream,  every  thing 
appears  so  exactly  as  in  former  happy  times. 
Ah,  there  is  nothing  changed  but  me  !  " 

She  wept  on  my  bosom  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
but  hearing  the  step  of  her  mother,  she 
endeavoured  to  subdue  her  emotions,  although 
I  observed  that  the  watchful  eye  of  affection 
had  quickly  discovered  them. 

"  Mother ! "  said  Augusta,   "  let  me   see 
good    Dr.  Wilmington  early   to-morrow,   and 
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receive  the  sacrament  firom  his  hands.  I  wish 
that  youy  and  my  father  too,  should  share 
this  consolation  with  me ;  and  you  also,  dear 
friend/'  she  added,  turning  to  me.  ^^1  feel 
so  tranquil,  so  happy,  now  that  I  am  in  my 
home," — and  she  embraced  her  mother,— 
''  that  I  long  to  render  thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty, who  has  listened  to  my  prayers,  and 
vouchsafed  this  blessing." 

She  expressed  a  hope  that  her  father  would 
enable  her  to  bequeath  a  provimon  of  five 
thousand  pounds  to  Miss  Montressor,  and  pay 
a  yearly  allowance  to  the  nurse  of  Lord  Annan- 
dale*s  son,  as  an  incentive  to  her  to  take  care 

of  the  child. 

« 

*'  Poor  Caroline  Montressor !"  said  she ;  '*  it 
is  so  painful  to  be  wholly  dependent  on  her 
aunt"  (for  Augusta  knows  not  that  Mrs.  Wick- 
enham  is  no  more),  '*  and  it  is  dangerous  to 
be  poor,  when  the  principles  are  not  deeply 
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fixed.  Let  ibis  donatioD,  dcitrest  mother, 
be  notified  to  her,  as  a  last  proof  of  my 
regard." 

I  am  sure  that  if  Augusta  desired  them  to 
bestow  half  their  fortune  on  any  one,  these 
adoring  parents  would  instantly  consent  to  her 
desire ;  for  their  only  source  of  comfort  seems 
to  exist  in  a  compliance  with  her  wishes.  You 
shall  hear  from  me  again  to-morrow,  my 
beloved ;  until  then,  adieu. 

Augusta  has  had  a  tranquil  night,  and 
appears  more  composed.  She  desired  that  all 
the  old  servants  might  be  permitted  to  be 
present  when  she  received  the  sacrament.  Her 
wish  was  obeyed ;  and  a  more  touching  sight 
it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  than  that  of 
this  angelic  creature,  reduced  almost  to  a 
breathing  shadow,  reclined  on  the  sofa,  with 
her  father,  mother,  and  myself,  bending  over 
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her,  and  all  the  gray-headed  domestics  kneel* 
ing  around. 

^^  Before  I  receive  the  sacred  elements  you 
are  about  to  administer  to  me,  Dr.  Wilming- 
ton/' said  she,  ^'  I  wish,  in  the  presence  of  all 
these  mortal  witnesses,  and  in  the  presence  of 
that  merciful  God,  to  whom  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  are  known,  to  declare,  with  the  lips  of  a 
dying  woman,  my  perfect  innocence  of  the 
crime  of  which  I  am  accused ;  and  my  deep 
and  heartfelt  contrition  for  having,  by  a  want 
of  prudence  and  decorum,  lent  a  semblance 
of  probability  to  the  charge.  I  avow  the  error 
of  my  conduct,  in  having  too  much  disregard- 
ed worldly  opinion  ;  and  ask  pardon  of  Al- 
mighty God,  for  having  furnished  cause  for 
scandal,  and  led  those  who  have  condemned 
me  to  form  erroneous  condusions." 

There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  room  ;  even 
that  of  the  venerable  pastor  was  dimmed  with 
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tearS;  as  he  '^eitnessed  this  act  of  humility 
in  one  whose  besetting  sin  he  knew  to  be 
pride. 

**  I  wish,  also/'  resumed  Augusta,  "  to 
express  my  contrition  at  not  having  taken  the 
pains  that  every  wife  should  take  to  conciliate 
her  husband,  as  I,  too  late!  feel  that  had  I 
so  done,  mine  never  would  have  condemned 
me  unheard." 

He  administered  the  sacrament  to  her,  of 
which  we  ialso  partook  ;  but  not  until  he  had 
given  us  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  touch- 
ing discourses  that  ever  fell  from,  human  lips. 

Augusta  is  now  asleep ;  a  blessed  calm 
seems  spread  over,  and  a  faint  smile  plays  on 
her  pale  lip ;  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  have 
penetrated  through  the  muslin  curtains,  casting 
a  bright  shade  of  rose  over  every  object  around, 
and  tinging  her  face  with  a  radiance  that 
renders  it  of  almost  unearthly  beauty.      No, 
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never,  in  the  brightest  days  of  health,  did 
I  behold  her  so  lovely  as  at  this  moment! 
She  moves  —  I  must  leave  you. 

Alas !  my  dear,  dear  friend  is  no  more  !  She 
passed  away  from  this  life  without  a  struggle 
or  sigh  ;  and  is  now,  I  humbly  trust,  an  angel 
in  heaven.  Though  prepared  to  lose  her,  I 
thought  not  that  she  was  so  soon  to  leave  us ; 
and  I  feel  the  blow  more  poignantly,  because 
I  thought  it  more  distant.  I  left  off  writing  to 
you  on  seeing  her  move ;  and,  on  approaching 
her,  discoverd  that  she  had  ceased  to  breathe. 
Her  poor  father  entered  a  moment  after,  and 
found  that  I  had  fainted.  Do  not  be  alarmed 
about  me,  dearest,  I  am  better  now;  and 
having  to  assist  good  Dr.  Wilmington  in  en- 
deavouring to  console  the  heart-stricken  parents 
of  my  lost  friend,  I  feel  the  exertion  most 
beneficial  to  me. 
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Never  was  there  any  thing  more  touching 
than  the  appearance  of  Augusta  in  the  sleep  of 
death.  An  expression  of  beatitude  is  impressed 
on  her  calm  and  marble-like  face,  that  renders 
it  almost  divine ;  and  a  stranger  would  suppose 
that  she  could  not  have  numbered  above  twelve 
or  thirteen  years.  When  I  behold  her  with  that 
heavenly  countenance,  my  grief  becomes  less 
acute ;  '  for  there  is  something  inexpressibly 
soothing  in  dwelling  on  that  angelic  face. 
Poor  dpar  Lord  and  Lady  Vernon  find  the 
same  consolation,  and  have  sent  express  for 
two  of  the  best  artists  from  London,  to  make 
a  picture,  and  a  cast,  from  which  a  bust  is  to 
be  executed  of  her.  How  I  wish  you,  my 
beloved,  were  here  to  see  her !  for  never  before 
did  death  assume  so  lovely,  so  blessed  an 
^aspect.  Who,  that  could  behold  that  tranquil 
brow  and  angelic  repose,  could  imagine  the 
anguish  that  has  preyed  upon  her  pure  heart 
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during  the  last  few  weeks  ?  But  she  has  escaped 
from  it  now,  and  is  in  that  blessed  kingdom 
where  "  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest ;  *'  where  we,  I  humbly 
trust,  may  one  day  be  united  to  her. 

Ever  your  own 

Mary. 


FROM  THE  MARQUESS  OF  NOTTINGHAM 
TO  EDWARD  MORDAUNT,  ESQ. 

MoRDAUNT,  I  have  destroyed  her! — she  is  no 
more !  and  I, — I  who  fancied  I  knew  her,— 
could  indulge  the  vain  hope,  even  until  the 
last,  that  she  would  have  borne  up  against  the 
stain  attempted  to  be  cast  on  her  honour.  It 
was  my  mad  passion  that  drew  shame  and 
degradation  on  her  name ;  it  was  I  who  con- 
signed this  pure  and  lovely  being  to  an  un* 
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timely  grave,  leaving  her  parents  childless, 
to  mourn  their  misplaced  confidence  in  one 
so  wholly  unworthy  as  I  have  proved  myself 
to  be*.  Of  her  innocence  they  never  could 
have  a  doubt — as  who  could  that  really  knew 
her? — but  of  my  weak  and  wicked  conduct^ 
in  paying  her  those  continual  and  marked 
attentions,  to  which  no  married  woman  can 
be  subjected  without  a  loss  of  reputation, 
they  can  form  but  one  opinion ;  and  that 
one,  my  own  conscience  tells  me,  I  have  but 
too  well  merited. 

I  am  leaving  England  —  perhaps  for  ever. 
My  mind  is  so  tortured  that  I  can  arrange  no 
plans.  Oh !  why  had  I  not  courage  to  fly 
from  her  when  I  first  discovered  the  state  of 
my  heart  ? —  But,  no ;  selfish  and  cruel  as  even 
the  most  obdurate  could  be,  thoughtless  of 
aught  save  my  own  gratification,  I  continued 
to   hover    round    her   until   my   passion    be- 
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came  too  evident,  and  thus  lent  a  colour  to 
the  false  charges  against  her.  Never,  never 
can  I  forgive  myself!  /,  who  could  not  bear 
to  absent  myself  from  her  presence  for  a  few 
hours,  must  now  learn  to  bear  the  soul-har- 
rowing conviction,  that  I  shall  see  her  no 
more;  that  she,  the  loveliest,  the  purest  of 
her  sex,  is  in  the  early  grave  to  which  my 
unworthy  passion  has  conducted  her.  I  em- 
bark for  Spain  to-morrow.     I  can  write  no 


more. 


Your  unhappy  friend, 


Nottingham. 


r,%a 
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MISS    MONTRESSOR  TO   LA   MARQUISE 

DE  VILLEROI. 

I  AM  a  wretch  indeed,  Delphine,  and  the 
measure  of  my  crimes  is  full.  Augusta  —  the 
lovely,  the  pure,  the  wronged  Augusta,  is  no 
more  ;  and  has  found  in  death  a  refuge  from 
the  shame  my  vile  plots  brought  on  her  name. 
Fool,  fool  that  I  was,  not  to  have  foreseen, 
that  a  being  of  a  nature  like  hers  never  could 
have  supported  a  suspicion  of  dishonour. 

/  have  destroyed  her !  /,  whom  she  loved 
and  trusted,  and  who  should  have  shielded  her 
from  the  breath  of  evil,  was  the  serpent  who 
deliberately  coiled  around  her  heart  to  sting 
it  mortally.  There  is  a  weight  of  guilt  on 
my  soul  that  oppresses  it  beyond  endurance. 
I  loathe  my  own  existence ;  -  and  am  filled 
with  self-abhorrence^  by  reflections  that  pursue 
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me,  night  and  day,  with  unremitting  bitterness, 
—  eternally  suggesting  the  recollection  of  this 
lovely  creature,  as  she  was  when  I  first  used  my 
evil  influence  over  her  innocent  mind,  which 
not  all  my  arts  could  corrupt,  and  who,  by  my 
fiend-like  machinations,  I  have  sent,  in  a  few 
short  months,  to  an  early  grave,  as  a  refiige 
from  the  shame  I  had  brought  on  her. 

This  fatal  intelligence  was  communicated 
to  me  by  Lord  Annandale.  Even  he,  sense- 
less as  he  is,  is  shocked ;  for  he  believed  not 
that  she  was  seriously  ill.  If  he  knew  who 
it  was  that  destroyed  her !  And  he  offers  me 
consolation,  too;  dwells  on  my  indulgence 
towards  her  errors,  and  the  kind  excuses  I 
made  for  her  when  he  had  discovered  her 
guilt!  Oh,  this  unmerited  praise,  how  it 
pierces  my  heart! — that  heart  which  could, 
with  unexampled  and  malicious  cruelty,  sted 
itself  against  the  pleadings  of  humanity,  and 
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persevere  in  destroying  so  pure,  so  guileless  a 
creature. 

Lord  Annandale  says,  that  he  has  given 
orders  to  stop  all  legal  proceedings,  now  that 
death  has  released  him  from  a  marriage  he 
wished  to  dissolve ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  a 
decent  time  shall  have  elapsed,  he  will  call  on 
me  for  the  fulfilment  of  my  promise  of  be- 
coming his.  Little  does  this  weak  man  dream 
of  the  difference  between  the  innocent  being 
he  has  repudiated,  and  the  guilty  one  he  would 
take  to  his  arms.  Little  thinks  he,  that  the 
one  on  whose  brow  he  would  place  the  coronet 
of  his  ancestral  line,  is  the  crouching,  trem- 
bling slave  of  a  low  ruffian ;  a  wretch,  whose 
hands  are  steeped  in  bloody  and  whose  lips 
may,  at  any  hour,  stamp  disgrace  and  infamy 
on  the  future  Countess  of  Annandale. 

Let  me  come  to  you,  Delphine,  and  rest 

VOL.  III.  I 
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beneath  your  roof  until  I  become  a  wife,  and 
entitled  to  some  legal  protection.  Here,  I  have 
no  friend  —  nay,  no  one  to  whom  I  could  give 
the  term,  even  in  its  broad  sense,  except  the 
Comtesse  Hohenlinden ;  and  her  house,  the 
scene  of  continual  gaiety  and  dissipation, 
would  be  no  fit  abode  for  me  under  my 
present  circumstances.  Let  me  have  a  line, 
to  say  I  may  come,  and  I  will  instantly  leave 
England,  where  every  object  reminds  me  of 
all  that  I  wish  to  forget  —  my  crimes,  and 
their  punishment.  Once  the  wife  of  Annan- 
dale,  I  will  become  a  different  creature;  my 
new  duties  shall  be  scrupulously  performed, 
my  past  sins  deeply  repented,  and  atoned. 

There  may  be  still  pardon  for  guilt  even 
dark  as  mine ;  and  if  that  wretch,  whose 
power  hangs  threatening  over  me,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles  suspended  but  by  a  thread, 
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molests  me  not,  I  may  again  know  peace  on 
earth. 

A  letter  has  this  moment  arrived,  apprising 
me  that  Augusta  has  secured  me  five  thousand 
pounds,  as  a  last  token  of  regard.  To  wie, 
who  betrayed  —  who  destroyed  her !  This  is 
one  of  the  rewards  of  my  crime;  it  is  the 
price  of  the  blood  of  my  victim  !  And  she 
could  think  of  me, —  dear,  suffering  angel ! 
and  that  kindly,  too,  even  when  the  hand  of 
death  was  on  her;  while  I  was  anticipating 
the  succession  to  her  position,  and,  for  the 
attainment  of  this  evil  object,  not  hesitating 
to  sacrifice  her  fame,  and,  consequently,  her 
life. 

This  last  act  of  hers  has  flooded  my  heart 
with  tenderness,  which  runs  over  at  my  eyes ; 
and  I  feel  relieved  by  the  tears  that  seem 
inexhaustible.     Would  that  I  could  shed  them 
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upon  your  bosom,   Delphine!    and   that  you 

could  speak  comfort  to  the  tortured  heart  of 

your 

Caroune. 


MISS  MONTRESSOR  TO  LA  MARQUISE 
DE  VILLEROI. 

The  papers  have  announced  to  me,  chire 
Delphine,  that  the  unfortunate  man  arrested 
for  the  murder  of  my  poor  aunt  has  been 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death. 
Oh,  gracious  God !  how  bitter  are  my  feelings 
at  the  reflection  that  /  knew  his  innocence  — 
that  a  word  of  mine  might  have  saved  him, 
and  that  I  dared  not  utter  it !  How  dreadful, 
how  appalling,  to  know  that  the  existence  of 
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a  fellow-creature  depends  on  me,  and  be  de- 
nied the  power  of  saving  him !  Here  is  another 
crime  added  to  the  fearful  catalogue  of  mine — 
another  life,  which  I  have  been  the  means  of 
sacrificing !  Where,  where  will  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  my  guilt  end  ?  I  cannot  banish 
the  terrible  thought  from  my  mind,  that  the 
blood  of  this  innocent  man  rests  on  my  head. 
In  what  a  labyrinth  of  guilt  do  I  find  myself 
entangled  —  one  crime  following  fast  on  the 
steps  of  the  other!  I  wonder  I  do  not  lose 
my  senses,  and  almost  wish  I  did ;  for  mad- 
ness, if  it  produced  obliviousness  of  this  last 
year,  would  be  preferable — oh,  how  infinitely 
preferable! — to  reason. 

Imagination  pictures  this  unfortunate  man, 
led  forth  to  the  scene  of  his  death ;  his  white 
locks  waving  in  the  breeze ;  his  tottering  limbs 
bending  beneath  the  weight  of  his  languid 
frame;    and    his   eyes    turned    towards  that 
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heaveiiy  where,  alone,  he  believes  his  iDoocence 
to  be  known.  I  see  his  wretched  wife  and 
children,  bowed  down  by  despair  and  anguish, 
surrounded  by  an  unpitying  crowd,  who,  be- 
lieving him  culpable,  sympathise  not  with  the 
grief  of  his  family.  I  see  him  launched  into 
eternity,  to  meet  from  his  God  that  mercy 
denied  him  on  earth  ;  while  / —  /,  who  know 
his  innocence,  and  might  have  saved  him, 
have  allowed  him  to  be  sacrificed!  In  utter 
hopelessness,  I  have  thrown  myself  upon  my 
knees  before  that  Power  whose  might  1  feel, 
but  whose  clemency  I  hardly  dare  to  suppli- 
cate —  for  1  am  steeped  in  guilt,  that  almost 
defies  hope.  What  atonement  can  be  made 
to  the  widow  and  orphans?  what  can  efiaoe 
the  indelible  shame  inflicted  on  their  guiltless 
lives,  by  the  crime  affixed  to  that  of  their 
equally  guiltless  father?  I  tremble  in  dismay 
before  the  terrors  of  an  avenging  God^  whose 
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mercies  I  have  slighted  in  the  hours  of  pro- 
sperity, but  whose  wrath  I  dare  not  anticipate. 

I  loathe  life,  poisoned  as  it  is  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  crimes  that  render  it  nearly  in- 
supportable ;  yet  I  turn  with  fear  and  trembling 
from  death  —  that  passage  to  an  eternity  of 
punishment,  which  conscience  tells  me  I  have 
but  too  deeply  merited.  My  dreams  are 
haunted  by  the  sweet  face  of  the  angelic 
Augusta — her  whom  I  so  ruthlessly  condemned 
to  an  untimely  grave ;  the  stem  and  reproach- 
ful countenance  of  my  murdered  aunt  looks 
menacingly  at  me ;  and  the  assassin's  wild 
and  demoniacal  laugh  rings  in  my  ear,  as  he 
threatens  me  with  exposure  and  infamy.  Oh, 
God!  oh,  God!  how  long  can  nature  sustain 
this  torture? 

Pity  me,  Delphine  —  though  I  am  un- 
worthy of  pity,  for  my  life  has  been  one  con- 
tinued   career   of  selfishness    and   turpitude ; 
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and  it  is  only  lately  that  I  have  awaked  to  a 
sense  of  the  faults  that  have  plunged  me  in 
guilty  firom  the  depths  of  which  no  ray  of  hope 
is  Tisibla  It  is  solely  by  the  aid  of  opiates  that 
I  have  been  able  to  procure  sleep  for  some 
months.  How  my  health  has  not  sunk  under 
the  weight  of  remorse  and  r^ret  that  oppresses 
me,  seems  miraculous :  but  it  is  only  the  good 
and  beloTed  who  are  snatched  away ;  the  bad 
and  unloved  are  left  on  earth  as  a  punishment 
and  an  example. 

My  maid  has  just  told  me  that  the  young 
man  who  was  to  have  married  the  daughter 
of  my  poor  aunt's  faithful  steward,  renounced 
her  on  hearing  the  charge  against  her  father ; 
and,  as  she  was  deeply  attached  to  him,  his 
desertion  has  preyed  so  heavily  upon  her,  that, 
even  before  the  condemnation  of  her  father, 
her  health  had  become  so  impaired  as  to  leave 
little  hope  of  her  recovery.    Thb,  also,  is  one 
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of  the  results  of  my  not  having  declared  his 
innocence  !  But  when  will  the  results  of  my 
crimes  terminate  ? 

Adieu !  adieu ! 


FROM   LA  MARQUISE  DE  VILLEROI  TO 
MISS  MONTRESSOR. 

Ma  ch^re  Caroliitb^ — How  much  pain  does 
it  give  me  to  be  compelled  to  tell  you  that 
I  cannot  receive  you  again  beneath  my  roof! 
Do  you  think  I  could  have  been  so  unkind 
towards  the  friend  of  my  youth  as  not  to 
have  proposed  her  coming  to  me  immediately 
on  the  death  of  her  aunt,  had  not  a  cruel  and 
insurmountable  obstacle  opposed  it  ?  You  know, 
chire  amie,  when  you  left  France,  that  the 
expenses  of  our  vast  establishment  had  greatly 
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embarrassed  our  finances ;  but,  alas !  you  did 
not  know  that  the  passion  for  gaining,  so 
fatally  indulged  in  by  my  husband,  had  totally 
ruined  us.  Maman^  after  having  repeatedly 
assisted  to  retard  the  ruin  that  threatened,  at 
length  became  wearied  by  such  frequent  de- 
mands on  her  liberality ;  and,  influenced  by 
le  Pt^re  Maubois,  who,  I  formerly  told  you, 
had  acquired  a  perfect  dominion  over  her, 
has  retired  to  Italy,  attended  by  him,  and  has 
there  fixed  her  abode,  refusing  to  lend  us  any 
further  aid. 

Reduced  to  positive  want — having  no  longer 
the  means  of  supporting  our  establishment,  ur 
paying  our  creditors,  la  Duchesse  de  Cha- 
teauneuf,  the  aunt  of  my  husband,  has  received 
us  beneath  her  roof,  after  having  made  a  thou- 
sand humiliating  stipulations ;  the  most  bitter  of 
all,  that  of  never  permitting  you  to  enter  her 
house.     You  may  remember,  chire  amie^  how 
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much  she  disliked  you  ever  since  she  detected  you 
mimickiDg  her  one  day  before  a  brilliant  circle. 
How  well  I  remember  it,  and  how  every  body 
laughed  !  Next  to  maman,  you  were  the  person 
she  most  detested  ;  and,  therefore,  you  will  at 
once  perceive  that,  depending  on  her  wholly, 
as  we  do,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  comply 
with  your  wishes.  You  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  triste  life  we  lead  in  her  antiquated  man- 
sion, Rue  de  Grenelle,  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germains.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  she  pro- 
hibits my  receiving  le  Due  de  Chatillion,  or 
la  Comtesse  de  Hauteforte,  to  whom,  as  you 
know,  my  husband  has  been  so  long  attached. 
She  will  not  allow  us  to  have  ecarti  of  an 
evening,  but  insists  on  either  of  us  playing 
piquet  with  her  for  h^lt  francs.  No  box  at 
the  opera  —  no  visits  to  the  theatres ;  in  short, 
no  any  thing  that  is  agreeable  or  rational. 
Then,  she  has  the  very  worst  cook  in  France ; 
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consequently,  we  have  no  choice  between  being 
starved  or  poisoned,  so  execrable  is  her  cuisin/e. 
I  am  confident  you  would  pity  us^  were  you  to 
witness  the  privations  we  endure. 

I  am  sure  notre  tante  only  patronises  as  to 
vex  maman,  who  has  thrown  us  off;  but,  as 
she  is  rich  and  old,  we  must  please  her,  and 
my  husband  will  be  her  heir :  I  only  hope  she 
will  not  long  keep  him  an  expectant  one. 
Comme  cest  drohj  that  Miladi  Annandale  should 
die  because  she  was  suspected  !  How  strange 
and  exaggerated  your  compatriots  are  in  their 
notions!  Je  ne  comprend  rien  de  tout  cela, 
I  only  comprehend  that,  if  every  lady  in  Paris 
who  is  suspected  chose,  therefore,  to  die,  we 
should  have  very  few  left  in  society. 

Do  you  know,  ma  chere  amie^  that  you 
become  tout  a  fait  originals  dans  vas  idieSf 
and  that  you  really  require  to  leave  your  land 
of  fogs,  and  mix  with  reasonable  people  here, 
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to  dispel  the  ennui,  or  devils  blue>  as  the 
English  say,  that  have  taken  possession  of 
your  brain.  You  think  yourself  very  wicked, 
guilty  of  des  grands  crimes,  and  you  write  as 
the  heroines  of  tragedy  speak :  but  I  think 
you  only  an  unlucky,  and  not  a  wicked  person ; 
and  so  thinks  mon  mari,  to  whom  I  have  shewed 
your  letters.  It  is  the  motive,  and  not  the 
results,  that  constitutes  the  crime. 

Your  first  error  turned  out  unfortunately 
-^that  was  simply  an  indiscretion;  and,  had 
not  ce  mauvais  sujet  that  caught  your  youth- 
ful fancy  been  ruined,  and  left  sans  sous, 
he  would  not  have  again  appeared  to  cast 
a  shadow  on  the  horizon  of  your  prospects 
—  this  I  call  unlucky.  When  you  opened 
the  window,  and  he  entered,  you  had  no 
evil  motive  towards  your  aunt,  malgre  she 
was  un  peu  reveche,  and  not  un  peu  ennuyeuse. 
His  poverty  tempted  him  to  take  her  money 
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and  jewels;  and  his  safety,  probably,  urged 
him  to  the  rest.  All  this  was  very  unlucky ; 
but  his  poverty  was,  as  I  think  I  have  satis- 
factorily proved,  the  cause  of  all  cette  affaire 
tragique ;  and  you  have,  consequently,  nothing 
of  which  to  accuse  yourself  that  I  can  see, 
except  not  having  chosen  a  lover  neither  likely 
to  ruin  himself,  nor  to  be  ruined — nor  capable, 
even  in  a  case  of  necessity,  of  strangling  old 
ladies. 

With  regard  to  Miladi  Annaudale,  you 
have  been,  also,  unlucky.  It  is  true,  the 
triste  position  in  which  you  found  yourself 
chez  madame  voire  tante,  compelled  you  to 
urge  your  young  friend  to  a  marriage  for 
which  she  had  lost  all  taste :  but,  had  she 
been  a  reasonable  woman,  she  might  have, 
notwithstanding,  been  very  happy ;  for,  with 
a  good  fortune,  a  brilliant  position,  and  a  weak, 
indulgent  husband,  what  more  could  she  desire  ? 
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It  is  not  your  fault  that  all  these  agremens 
sufficed  not  to  satisfy  her — the  fault  rests  with 
herself.  She  falls  in  love  with  that  imbecile 
milord^  whose  stupid  name  I  forget;  you 
wish  to  enable  her  to  marry  him,  and  take 
yourself  the  man  she  dislikes :  what  could  be 
more  rational  or  agreeable?  She  mars  this 
judicious  and  feasible  scheme  solely  by  her  un- 
accountable scruples  and  false  notions;  then, 
perversely,  will  not  be  consoled;  and  conse- 
quently —  dies :  while  you,  absurdly,  blame 
yourself;  as  if  you,  or  any  other  reasonable 
person,  could  have  possibly  foreseen  such  a 
termination  to  the  comedy  you  had  prepared, 
but  which  her  entitement  alone  has  converted 
into  a  tragedy. 

You  are  unhappy,  too,  because  she  has 
left  you  an  independence.  Of  all  the  incom- 
prehensible occurrences  which  you  have  re- 
lated to  me,  your  contrition  on  this  account 
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puzzles  my  brain  the  most;  for  it  appears  to 
me  that  such  a  circumstance  should  only  be 
a  cause  of  rejoicing.  You  say  that  she  was 
an  angel;  and,  as  I  have  formed  no  very 
definite  notions  of  the  angelic  state,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  believe  your  assertion  — 
especially  as  she  was,  certainly,  utterly  unlike 
all  the  women  I  ever  either  saw  or  heard  de- 
scribed. Supposing,  then,  your  classification 
to  be  accurate,  the  earth,  undoubtedly,  was  no 
fit  place  for  her;  and  you  should,  therefore, 
exult  that  she  has  repaired  to  a  more  congenial 
sphere,  leaving  you  the  possession  of  her  ter- 
restrial honours. 

This,  chhe  Caroline,  is  my  philosophy.  I 
owe  it  to  you ;  for  you  must  remember,  when 
you  first  enlightened  me,  I  was  the  slave  of 
certain  old-iashioned  prejudices,  which  jrou 
persuaded  me  to  discard.  Ever  since  this 
period,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  life  as 
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agreeable  as  possible^  leaving  the  rest  to 
chance^  which  you  have  taught  me  to  beKeve 
produces  all  things  for  the  best.  I  have  always 
thought,  and  your  letters  have  more  fully  con- 
vinced me,  that  poverty  is  the  cause  of  every 
evil.  I  mean,  therefore,  to  eschew  this  most 
tempting  of  all  the  demons  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power ;  and  as  the  bequests  of  your  aunt, 
and  la  romanesque  miladij  have  secured  you  a 
comfortable  independence,  you  are  safe,  even 
should  you  not  marry  ce  faible  milord.  Why 
abandon  the  philosophy  you  used  to  be  so 
proud  of,  and  in  which  you  took  such  pains  to 
make  me  a  proficient  ?  If  you  find  England 
80  dull,  why  not  come  to  Paris,  and  establish 
yourself  with  some  one  of  the  many  dames  de 
haut  rang^  ruinees,  who  would  be  but  too  happy 
to  enact  the  rSle  of  chaperon  until  you  marry  ? 
Adieu,  chire  amie  !    Mon  mari  nia  cliargi 
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de  vous  dire  mille  choses  aimables  de  sa  pari. 
Wrke   to  me   often,   and   belieye  me  alwavs 

Votre  amie  devouee 
Delphine;  Marquise  de  Villeroi. 


MISS    MONTRESSOR  TO   LA   MARQUISE 

DE  VILLEROI. 

It  is  now  a  year  since  I  have  written  to  you, 
chire  Delphine:  your  last  letter  gave  me  so 
much  pain  by  its  philosophy, — that  pernicious 
philosophy,  which  I  shall  ever  accuse  myself 
for  having  instilled  into  you^ — that  I  had  not 
spirits  to  write  to  you  of  aught  but  my  regrets, 
and  in  these  you  have  convinced  me  you  take 
no  interest,  have  no  sympathy. 

Oh,  Delphine!    that  philosophy  failed  me 
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the  moment  when,  wounded  and  despairing, 
I  tried  to  lean  on  it  for  consolation.  It  stood 
revealed  to  me  shorn  of  all  its  sophistry ,  and 
hideous  in  its  deformity ;  to  remorse  it  could 
give  no  answer^  to  grief  no  balm.  It  seemed  like 
some  chimera  dire  ;  the  creation  of  an  excited 
brain,  that  mocked  my  anguish,  and  added  to 

to 

my  despair.  When  I  discovered  its  fallacy,  Del- 
phine,  I  shuddered  at  recollecting  that  you, 
also,  were  its  dupe,  that  /  had  made  you  so, 
and  I  prayed  for  power  to  exorcise  this  foul 
spirit  from  the  breast  into  which  I  had  in- 
troduced it.  I  pray  so  still,  and  entreat  you 
to  believe  that  nothing  but  unhappiness  can 
await  those  who  trust  in  it,  as  I  know  by 
bitter,  bitter  experience. 

Every  line  in  your  letter  was  as  a  dagger 
that  pierced  my  soul,  and  the  wounds  bled  not 
the  less  that  I  had  furnished  the  weapon. 

In  a  week  I  am  to  become  the  wife  of  Lord 
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Annandale,  to  take  the  place  of  that  angel 
whom  I  destroyed.  I  shall  fear  to  see  her  in 
all  the  rooms  which  she  once  occupied;  and 
my  heart  melts  in  tenderness  before  the  visions 
my  fancy  creates,  as  I  behold  her  approving 
the  change  in  my  sentiments  —  a  change  that 
she  would  have  hailed  with  such  satisfaction. 

I  have  been  living  in  solitude  during  the 
last  year,  in  a  cottage  near  Richmond.  I  have 
read  much,  and  thought  more — I  hope  not 
without  profit.  I  have  renounced  all  ftdth  in 
the  pernicious  doctrines  that  so  long  perverted 
my  mind,  and  have  laid  down  a  system  of 
conduct  for  my  future  life^  which,  if  it  redeem 
not  my  past  crimes,  vnll,  at  least,  be  a  security 
against  the  committal  of  any  future  ones. 

AdieUj  chire  Delphine  !     Voire  amie, 

Cabolinb. 


-r'- 
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FROM  LA  MARQUISE   DE  VILLEROI 
TO  MISS  MONTRESSOR. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure,  ma  chire  Caro- 

line,   to  see  your  hand-writing   again,   after 

so  long  and  unaccountable  a  silence.  Vrai- 
ment  citoit   bien  michante  de  voire  part^   to 

leave  me  so  long  in  ignorance  of  your  destiny. 
You  deserve  a  severe  lecture ;  but,  as  I  have 
nearly  as  great  a  dislike  to  giving  as  receiving 
such  proofs  of  interest,  I  shall  spare  you, 
boping  this  generosity  on  my  side  will  be 
rewarded  by  a  more  regular  correspondence  on 
yours. 

And  so  you  are  on  the  eve  of  being  trans- 
formed into  Madame  la  Comtesse  d'Annandale. 
I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart ;  and,  I  trust, 
that  your  new  position  will  bestow  on  you  all 
the  happiness  that  wealth,  station,   and  the 
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various  agremens  you  possess  ought  to  secure. 
That  they  may  do  so,  let  me  counsel  you  to 
abandon  the  romantic  and  exaggerated  notions 
you  have  lately  acquired  —  notions  peculiar  to 
your  countrywomen ;  and  which  tend  to  render 
them  dissatisfied  with  the  actual  and  positive 
good  within  their  reach,  because  it  falls  short 
of  some  fancied  one  of  which  they  have  dreamt, 
or  read  in  romances. 

You  have  been  of  late  disposed  to  view  all 
en  noir.  This  is  neither  wise  nor  philosophical, 
and,  because  I  bantered  you  on  this  sombre 
tendency,  you  cease  to  write  to  me.  You  have 
sufiered  an  excited  imagination  to  represent  le 
Chevalier  de  Carency  as  the  fearful  hero  of  a 
melo-drame,  instead  of  a  nuMuvitis  sujet^  which 
he  is ;  and  you  then  become  terrified  at  the 
phantom  which  you  have  yourself  created. 
Had  you  assailed  him  with  ridicule,  of  which 
all  men,  and  especially  vain  ones,  are  so  sus- 
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ceptible,  he  would  have  been  more  tractable, 
and  you,  chire  Caroline,  would  have  suffered 
less  annoyance. 

Mais  a  present^  tout  cela  est  Jiniy  and  the 
brilliancy  of  your  new  position  will  console  you 
for  the  troubles  of  the  past.  Would  that  I 
could  tell  you  that  mine  was  ameliorated  since 
I  last  wrote  to  you.  Hilas !  it  is  any  thing 
but  agreeable ;  but,  as  dwelling  on  the  subject 
will  not  render  it  less  painful,  I  will  spare  you 
and  myself  the  useless  chagrin  of  recapitulat- 
ing my  grievances. 

Apropos  of  grievances,  mon  pauvre  Flo- 
restan,  is  still  tormented  by  his  abominable 
creditors,  who  menace  him  with  an  arrest. 
Mais  le  cher  homme  s  amuse  toujourSj  malgri 
tout  cela.  He  is  really  a  philosopher,  and 
reduces  to  practice  what  others  only  adopt  in 
theory.  His  embarrassments  are  a  great  source 
of  discomfort   to  me ;    for,   independently   of 
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their  frequently  depriving  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
his  society,  by  compelling  his  absence,  in  order 
to  avoid  his  creditors,  it  furnishes  his  tiresome 
aunt  with  an  excuse  for  prohibiting  me  from 
entering  into  general  society :  as  if  my  staying 
at  home,  which  ennuies  me  to  death,  could  pay 
poor  Florestan's  debts.  Mais  que  vouUz-vous  ? 
Old  people,  and,  above  all,  old  aunts,  are 
invariably  stupid,  and  prone  to  torment,  and 
never  are  at  all  amusing,  except  on  the  stage, 
when  their  peculiarities  are  mis  en  evidence. 

The  lectures  of  nuidame  la  duchesse^  sia 
tantCy  are  interminable ;  and,  now  that  Flores- 
tan  is  not,  as  hitherto,  present  to  share  them, 
they  fall  still  more  heavily  on  me.  The  house 
resembles  nothing  but  a  convent,  which,  of  tbe 
two,  would  be  less  disagreeable,  for  the  abbess 
would  not  have  the  knowledge  of  my  past 
indiscretions  to  convert  into  a  theme  for  homi- 
lies and  reproaches,  which  form  the  constaot 
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subject  of  ma  tante*s  conversation.  Mais  je 
vans  demande  pardon,  ma  chire,  pour  vous  avoir 
ennuye  avec  ceite  triste  tirade:  I  really  had 
determined  on  not  entering  on  my  domestic 
chagrins,  but  some  few  have  escaped  from  my 
pen  ;  be  grateftil  that  I  have  stopped  so  soon. 

I  wish  you  would  induce  milord  to  come  to 
Paris,  that  I  might  again  embrace  you ;  and 
assure  you,  viv&  voce,  how  truly  I  am 

Ma  chire  Caroline's 

Amie  devouee, 
Delphine,  Marquise  de  Villeroi. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  ANNAN  DALE  TO  THE 
MARQUISE  DE  VILLEROI. 

You  know  not  how  much  it  pains  me,  ma  chire 
Delphine,  to  discover,  by  your  last  letter,  that 
Florestan  is  menaced  with  St.  Pelagic,  and  you 
scarcely  less  than  a  prisoner  in  the  sombre  resi* 

VOL.    III.  K 
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dence  of  his  aunt.  I  entreat  yoar  acceptance  of 
the  enclosed  sum :  any  banker  at  Paris  will  give 
you  gold  for  the  bank-note ;  and  do  not  im- 
agine that,  by  its  acceptance,  you  put  me  to 
the  least  inconvenience ;  I  am  only  too  happy 
to  be  of  use  to  one  for  whom  I  entertain  so 
sincere  a  regard. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  my  feelings  that 
we  have  come  to  spend  the  first  month  of 
ouk*  wedded  life  nt  Annandale  Castle — a  fine 
seat  of  my  husband's,  where  Augusta  has  never 
been.  Here  is  no  portrait,  no  memorial  of 
her,  to  remind  me  that  she  ever  existed; 
nothing,  save  the  never-dying,  still,  small  voice 
of  conscience,  which  incessantly  reproaches  me. 

Lord  Annandale  is  all  kindness  —  all  a£fec- 
tion;  and  every  thing  around  me  is  marked 
hy  a  splendour  and  taste  that  m%ht  satisfy 
the .  most  ambitious  and  fiistidioas  of  mv  sex. 
Now,  therefore,  for  the  first  time,  I  am  mis- 
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tress  of  the  rank  and  wealth  for  whicli  I  have 
so  long  sighed;  and  for  the  attainment  of 
which  I  have  committed  such  fearful  crimes. 
Yet,  do  I  enjoy  the  coveted  baubles,  now 
that  they  are  mine  ?  Alas,  no !  the  thought 
of  iiow  they  have  been  obtained  destroys  all ; 
and  gladly  —  oh,  how  gladly !  would  I  ex- 
change them  for  obscurity,  could  I  obtain  peace 
of  mind. 

The  husband  who  cherishes  and  smiles 
on  me  would  turn  away  in  horror,  knew  he 
my  crimes,  or  that  he  was  the  dupe  to  my 
arts;  and  the  very  attendants,  who  approach 
me  with  such  reverential  deference,  would 
shrink  back  if  they  only  dreamt  of  the  tur- 
pitude of  the  new-made  bride.  I  am  forced 
to  exert  every  energy  to  conceal  the  depression 
of  my  spirits  —  a  depression  attributed  by 
Lord  Annandale  to  a  nervous  illness,  brought 
on  by  the  awful  death  of  my  aunt,  and  in- 
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creased  by  that  of  Augusta.  He  often  com- 
pliments me  on  my  sensibility  (think  what 
I  must  feel  at  such  unmerited  commenda- 
tions !)  and  redoubles  his  attentions,  in  order  to 
subdue  my  sadness. 

He  is,  naturally,  a  kind-hearted  and  good- 
natured  man,  with  gentle  and  agreeable  man- 
ners ;  his  only  failing,  and  it  is  a  venial  one 
too,  is  his  excessive  vanity,  which  has  led 
him  into  situations  in  which  his  morals  have 
been  injured,  and  his  sensibility  blunted.  He 
is  so  grateful  for  the  high  opinion  of  his 
mental  and  personal  qualifications  which  he 
believes  me  to  entertain,  that  his  complaisance 
and  indulgence  for  me  are  unbounded,  and 
his  generosity  equally  so. 

Yesterday  he  presented  me  with  the  family 
diamonds,  which  are  magnificent.  How  many 
thoughts  did  the  sight  of  them  recall !  Well 
do  I  remember,   when,   the   day  previous  to 
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Augusta's  wedding,  I  was  dwelling,  with  long- 
ing and  envious  eyes  on  their  dazzling  lustre, 
how  she  turned  away,  regardless  of  them ; 
and  only  answered  me  with  tears,  when  I 
expressed  my  astonishment  that  she  could  be 
so  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  possessing  them. 

They  are  now  mine ;  but  do  they  give  me 
pleasure  ?  Alas !  no ;  for  they  remind  me, 
that,  to  obtain  them,  I  have  lost  a  jewel  beyond 
all  price  —  the  peace  that  a  conscience  free 
from  guilt  bestows. 

When  I  look  round  on  the  stately  saloons, 
splendid  pictures,  and  magnificent  furniture,  of 
this  fine  castle,  I  almost  wonder  that,  being 
its  mistress,  I  can  be  otherwise  than  happy ; 
yet,  too  late  I  find,  that  the  splendour  pur- 
chased by  wicked  schemes,  and  successful 
artifices,  can  never  give  happiness.  I  forget 
the  end  in  the  means  used  to  attain  it;  and 
turn    with    disappointment    from    possessions 
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which   cannot  banish    the   sense    of  remorse 
from  my  mind. 

Yet,  I  am  not  ungratefal  to  Lord  Annan- 
dale — far  from  it.  Nay,  more ;  a  warmer  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  than  I.  ever  thought  I  should 
experience  towards  him  fills  my  heart.  It  is 
a  mingled  sentiment  of  pity  for  his  being  the 
dupe  of  the  plot  I  have  practised  upon  him, 
and  thankfulness  for  the  affection  with  which 
he  treats  me.  I  wish  to  repay  him,  by  every 
exertion  in  my  power  for  his  welfiune  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  think,  that  if  there  be  still  a  chance 
of  peace  for  me  on  earth,  it  rests  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duties  my  new  position  demands. 
When  he  tenderly  reproaches  me  for  my 
altered  character  and  unusual  gravity,  I  feel 
the  colour  rise  to  my  cheeks,  and  vainly  en- 
deavour to  assume  the  semblance  of  gaiety ;  but 
I  cannot  loug  sustain  the  effort,  and  my  spirits 
soon  droop  again. 
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He  expresses  alarm  for  my  health,  and 
proposes  change  of  climate  ;  but  what  change 
of  climate  or  scene  can  ever  banish  from  my 
memory  the  fatal  recollections  that  poison  my 
existence,  and  dash  the  cup  of  peace  from  my 
thirsty  and  fevered  lips? 

Adieu,  chire  Delphine !  voire  amie^ 

Caroline. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  ANNANDALE  TO  THE 
MARQUISE  DE  VILLEROI. 

.Delphine,  Delphine,  I  am  lost !  The  assassin 
is  here — he  has  found  me!  and  well  do  I  know 
that  neither  the  arm  of  love,  nor  the  pro- 
tection of  our  princely  household,  can  shield 
me  from  this  fiend  in  human  shape. 

I  was  regaining  some  portion  of  my 
lost  peace  —  the  present  was  less  bitter,  the 
future  less  frowning;    and  I  b^an  to  hope 
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that,  by  a  deep  contiitioa  for  the  past,  and 
a  strict  fulfilment  of  my  new  duties,  I  might 

ultimately  obtain  pardon  from  the  Almighty. 
But  it  was  not  to  be ;  for  me  there  is  no  peace 
either  here  or  hereafter :  and  terror,  vague  yet 
irresistible,  palsies  my  nerves ! 

I    left    my  chamber    this    morning  with 
spirits  less  depressed   than  usual.     The   day 
was  beautiful,  and  all  nature  seemed  rejoicing. 
When  I  looked  on  the  vast  woods  around  this 
princely  domain,  and  the  countless  herds  of 
deer,  grazing  on  the  green  lawns  that  intersperse 
them,  the  repose  and  grandeur  of  the  scene 
delighted  me ;  and  I  remembered,  with  plea- 
sure, that  this  noble  spot  called  me  mistress. 
Its  lord  joined  me  on  the  terrace,  and,  marking 
the  pleasure  with  which  I  gazed  on  the  view, 
he  drew  me  more  affectionately  to   his  side, 
and  whispered  kind,  fond  words,  expressive  of 
his  increased  partiality  to  Annandale  Castle, 
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now  4hat  it  had  pleased  mei  and  become  a 
witness  of  bis  happiness. 

How  soothing  is  affection  !  and  how  do 
those  who,  like  me^  have  known  little  of  this 
sweetener  of  life,  turn,  with  awakened  tender- 
ness, to  him  who  administers  the  cordial! 
But  why  do  I  dwell  on  this  now  ?  Alas ! 
I  cling  to  the  memory  of  this  bright  morning, 
and  the  hopes  I  then  dared  to  indulge,  as 
the  last  remnant  of  domestic  peace ;  for  the 
destroyer  is  at  hand,  and. for  his  victim  there 
is  no  escape* 

Soon  after  breakfast,  my  husband  proposed 
driving  me  in  a  pony  phaeton;  and  we  en- 
tered it,  in  cheerful  spirits.  Having  proceeded 
through  the  beautiful  grounds,  he  wished  to 
shew  me  a  picturesque  point  of  view  at  the 
other  side  of  a  neighbouring  village ;  in  pass- 
ing through  which  we  suddenly  came  on  him 
whose  sight  nearly   deprived   me   of  reason. 

k2 
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Hearing  the  wheels  of  a  carriage,  he  turned 
round  quickly,  and,  as  i  caught  his  glance, 
I  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  fell  back, 
nearly  fainting.  Lord  Annandale  instantly 
stopped,  and,  in  the  kindest  way,  inquired 
the  cause  of  my  alarm ;  which,  when  I  had 
recovered,  I  attributed  to  the  sight  of  a  child 
running  across  the  road,  and  my  fears  that  it 
would  be  trampled  by  the  horses. 

I  proposed  returning  to  the  castle,  feeling 
too  much  agitated  and  unwell  to  oontmue 
our  drive;  and,  even  now  that  some  hours 
have  elapsed  since  I  beheld  that  monster,  I 
feel  overpowered  with  terror :  I  dread  being 
alone,  and  tremble  each  time  that  a  servant 
enters,  lest  he  should  come  to  announce  the 
presence  of  my  enemy,  or  be  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  from  him. 

Brief  as  was  the  glance  I  had  of  him,  1 
saw  that  his  apparel  denoted  the  same  stale 
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of  poverty  as  when  I  last  had  the  misfortune 
to  behold  him :  consequently,  it  is  evident 
that  the  large  sum,  and  the  price  of  the 
jewels  plundered  from  my  murdered  aunt, 
must  have  all  disappeared,  and  he  is  come 
here  to  extort  fresh  supplies. 

What  will  become  of  me  ?  Oh,  Delphine ! 
my  heart  faints  within  me,  and  my  brain  is 
nearly  maddened.  Death,  in  its  most  fearful 
shape,  would  be  preferable  to  dragging  on 
an  existence,  every  moment  of  which  may  be 
embittered  by  the  presence  or  menaces  of  that 
atrocious  man ;  who,  after  all  my  sacrifices, 
may  denounce  me  when  I  can  no  longer  ad- 
minister to  his  wants. 

Sometimes,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  I  have 
thought  of  avowing  all  to  Lord  Annandale ; 
but  a  moment's  reflection  on  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  character  has  led  me  to  abandon 
the  project.      When  I  look   around  me,  and 
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behold  the  splendour  and  elegances  of  this 
abode,  and  the  vast  train  of  retainers  that 
await  my  will ;  yet  think  that,  in  the  midst 
of  state  and  power,  /,  the  mistress  of  this 
proud  and  princely  dwelling,  must  tremble 
before  a  wretch — an  outcast,  with  whom  the 
poorest  of  my  dependents  would  scorn  to  hold 
intercourse — must  feel  that  I  am  an  accomplice 
in  his  guilt ;  and  that  guilt  —  the  murder  and 
robbery  of  one  who  stood  to  me  in  the  position 
of  a  parent,  who  was  my  sole  relative  and 
protector,  —  can  you  wonder  that  my  brain  is 
nearly  maddened,  and  that  I  pray  for  death, 
unfit  as  I  am  to  meet  it? 

He  has  written  to  me.  On  entering  my 
chambre  de  toilette  to  dress  for  dinner,  my 
attendant  presented  me  with  his  letter. 

^'  The  person  who  gave  it  to  me,  madame 
la  comtessey*  said  Claudine^  *'  was  a  foreigner — 
a  terrible-looking  man;  so  much  so,  that  all 
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the  servants  bantered  me  on  the  bad  counte- 
nance and  shabbiness  of  appearance  of  my 
visitor ;  for  so  he  represented  himself  to  be, 
though  I  assured  them  that  I  did  not  know  him. 
One  of  his  eyes  is  concealed  by  a  black  patch, 
and  his  huge  whiskers  and  moustaches  nearly 
cover  his  face.  I  certainly  have  seen  him 
before  ;  —  yes,  now  I  recollect  having  seen  that 
wicked  face  somewhere.  Oh,  yes — it  was,  sure 
enough,  at  the  village  of  Ellersly,  the  very  day 
preceding  the  shocking  death  of  your  poor  aunt ; 
for  I  remember,  when  I  heard  of  the  murder, 
I  immediately  said  to  her  maid,  good  Mrs. 
Western,  that  I  had  seen  the  most  suspicious- 
looking  man  imaginable,  the  day  before,  in  the 
village.  But  she  answered,  that  he  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  murder,  all  the  windows 
and  doors  having  been  found  fastened  on  the  in- 
side ;  *  therefore,' continued  Mrs.  Western,* you 
see,  Claudine,  the  dreadful  crime  must  have 
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been  committed  by  some  one  in  the  bouse, 
otherwise  either  a  door  or  a  window  must 
have  been  found  open.'  " 

Think,  Delphine,  what  were  my  feelings 
during  this  harangue. 

^'  Welly  madame  la  camtesse,'*  resumed 
Claudine,  ^^  this  is  the  very  same  man ;  there 
cannot  be  two  such  in  the  world,  I'm  sure. 
So  he  sends  in  for  me,  saying  he  was  a  friend 
of  my  lady's  maid,  and  wished  to  speak  to 
her.  *^  Give  this  letter  to  your  mistress/' cried 
he,  ^'  when  she  is  alone ;"  and  he  looked  so 
fierce  and  proud  withal,  my  lady,  that  some- 
how he  frightened  me.  I  took  courage,  how- 
ever, to  tell  him  that  I  never  delivered  letters 
to  madame  la  camtesse, 

''  I  command  you  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  !'* 
replied  he,  "  and  your  lady,  when  she  hat 
read  it,  will  acquaint  you,  you  have  done 
well ;"  and  off  he  walked,  while  the  servants, 
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who  came  crowding  round  to  stare  at  him, 
slunk  back,  alarmed  by  the  sternness  and 
ferocity  of  his  glances.  To  be  sure,  when  he 
was  gone,  they  were  all  bold  enough^  for 
they  fell  to  abusing  his  looks  and  manner, 
and  accusing  me  for  having  such  an  acquaint- 
ance, saying:  he  looked  like  a  thief,  or  something 
worse." 

Having  dismissed  Claudiue,  whose  loqua-t 
city,  once  set  in  motion,  it  is  difficult  to  ar- 
rest, I  locked  the  door,  and,  with  trembling 
hands,  opened  the  letter,  llie  sarcastic  inso- 
lence of  its  comments  on  my  marriage,  and  the 
menaces  of  exposing  me  to  my  husband,  unless 
I  shall  comply  with  his  conditions,  I  leave 
you  to  imagine ;  they  are  dictated  in  the  most 
malignant  spirit,  and  expressed  in  the  most 
insulting  language.  He  added,  that  he  learned 
by  the  papers  the  murder  of  my  aunt,  and 
hoped  that./  had  nothing  to  accuse  myself  of 
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in  that  mysterious  affair — thongh  the  circom- 
stance  of  all  the  doors  and  windows  having 
been  found  secured  on  the  inside  looked  some- 
what suspicious. 

Delphine,  this  man  is  a  fiend  *  and  such  is 
the  extraordinary  malignity  of  his  nature,  that 
I  sometimes  almost  entertain  that  superstitioos 
dread  of  him  which  is  described,  in  some  of 
the  German  works,  as  being  inspired  by  evil 
spirits  who  have  assumed  the  human  shape. 
He  writes  that,  now  I  have  become  a  great 
and  rich  lady,  he  gives  me  notice  that  I  am 
to  consider  myself  as  the  agent  who  is  to  supply 
his  exigences,  and  with  no  niggard  hand ;  that 
he  will  permit  me  to  continue  unexposed  in  my 
present  dignity  so  long  as  I  find  means  to 
administer  to  his  wants ;  but  that,  if  I  do  not 
furnish  him  with  a  sufficient'  liberali^  to 
enable  him  to  live  in  a  manner  befitting  his 
birth,  he  will  denounce  and  hurl  me  from  my 
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Station^  even  though  he  himself  perish  in  the 
deed. 

Imagine  my  feelings  as  I  perused  this  letter, 
which  I  instantly  destroyed,  lest  it  should  ever 
be  seen  by  mortal  eye :  but  its  characters  are 
fixed*  in  my  memory,  never  to  be  effaced; 
and  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  entangled  for 
life  in  the  meshes  of  that  web  of  crime 
which  this  monster  has  woven  round  me  too 
cunningly  even  to  admit  of  hope  of  escape. 

He  says  he  will  call  on  my  maid  to-mor- 
row, for  an  answer.  I  have  placed  a  large 
sum  —  all  the  money  I  had  with  me  —  in  a 
small  parcel,  and  intrusted  it  to  Claudine  to 
give  him.  She  looked  surprised  —  imperti- 
nently so,  I  thought,  as  I  delivered  it  to  her ; 
and  I  felt  abashed  and  rebuked  by  the  glance 
of  my  own  servant.  Oh,  Delphine,  to  what 
humiliation  am  I  reduced  !  and  where  will  all 
this  misery  end  ?     I  shudder  at  the  prospect ! 
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Lord   Annandaley    when    we   met   ia  tlie 
library   before  dinner,  informed  me  that,  on 
returning   from   his   ride,   one    of  the   gate- 
keepers had  told  him  that  a  very  extraordi- 
nary and    suspicious   man    had  entered  and 
gone  to    the  castle,   who,    when   queati6Qed, 
replied,  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  femme  de 
chambre  of  la  conUesse.     '^  Claadine  must  oot 
permit  strange  followers,  my  love,"  continued 
Lord  Annandale ;    '*  and  it  argues  ill  in  her 
favour  that  she  should  have  such  an  acquaint- 
ance as  the  man  described;  for  old  Winstanley, 
the  gate-keeper,  says,  that  if  ever  villain  was 
written  in   a  human   countenance  in  legible 
characters,  it  surely  is  in  his/* 

I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  faee,  and  trem- 
bled lest  he  should  observe  my  emotion,  while 
saying  that  I  should  prohibit  daudine  from 
receiving  such  visitors.  Should  Annandale 
see  the  wretch  when  he  cornea  to-morrow  for 
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the  answer!  But  why  anticipate  fresh  evils, 
when  already  I  am  bewildered  by  the  extent  of 
my  present  ones  I 

The  kindness  and  affection  of  Lord  An* 
nandale,  so  far  exceeding  my  merits,  over- 
power me ;  because  I  but  too  well  know  how 
quickly  they  would  be  withdrawn,  were  he  to 
be  acquainted  with  what  this  miscreant  could 
related :  yes,  he  would  loathe,  he  would  spurn 
me.  I  have  now  reached  the  goal  to  which 
my  ambition  has  so  long  pointed  —  a  brilliant 
and  noble  establishment.  To  attain  this  object, 
I  have  stooped  to  deception,  to  treachery, 
which  have  been  productive  of  results  that 
would  have  arrested  my  schemes  in  their  very 
commencement,  could  I  but  have  anticipated 
them;  for,  unworthy  as  I  am,  never  could 
I  have  persevered  in  my  machinations,  had 
I  dreamt  that  they  would  have  ^^nducted  the 
wronged;  the  innocent  Augusta  to  her  grave. 
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But  she  sleeps  well,  and  is  at  peace;  while 
/  am  tortured  by  the  unceasing  dread  of  de- 
tection, and  the  stings  of  a  conscience  that 
knows  no  rest.  This  recollection  nerer  leaves 
my  brain,  where  it  is  stamped  in  characters 
of  fire ;  nor  can  I  forbear  repeating  it  again 
and  again  to  you,  who  are  the  sole  being 
to  whom  I  can  unburthen  my  oppressed 
mind. 

My  nerves  are  so  shattered  that  I  am  in  a 
state  of  continued  agitation ;  my  health  fails, 
and  the  tender  interest  its  decay  excites  in  my 
husband  melts  -my  hitherto  stubborn  heart  I 
find  myself  constantly  contrasting  his  negli* 
gence  to  one,  who  was  so  infinitely,  so  im- 
measurably my  superior  in  all  respects,  with 
his  unvarying  kindness  to  me  ;  and  this  reflec- 
tion  inflicts  a  new  pang,  by  reminding  me 
that,  had  he  been  lefl  free  from  my.  vile  plots, 
he  might  —  nay,   he  must  have  become  sen- 
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sible  of  the  value  of  the  rich  treasure  he  pos« 
sessed. 

Now  that  I  know  him  better,  I  am  con* 
vinced  that,  were  he  aware  of  the  injustice 
of  the  charges  against  the  honour  of  Augusta, 
he  never  would  forgive  his  own  credulity, 
nor  cease  to  execrate  the  wretch  who  practised 
on  it.  I  often  turn  from  his  glance  of  affection, 
as  a  criminal  does  from  the  eye  of  his  accuser. 
Oh,  Delphine,  this  state  is  insupportable !  yet 
it  was  to  attain  it  that  I  became  the  guilty 
creature  I  am. 

I  dare  not  venture  out  while  this  wretch 
remains  in  the  neighbourhood;  the  sight  of 
him  would,  I  do  believe,  destroy  me.  I  can 
write  no  more,  for  my  head  throbs  with  pain ; 
to-morrow  I  will  resume. 


I  .hardly  dared  ask  Claudine  to-day  if  she 
had  delivered  the  parcel;   she  said  she  had, 
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and  **  hoped  madame  la  camtesse  would  pro- 
hibit that  8trange  and  fearful  man  from  com- 
ing again,  as  some  of  the  men-servants  had 
made  such  disagreeable  obsetTations  on  bis 
visits." 

While  she  was  yet  speaking,  Lord  Annan- 
dale  tapped  at  the  door,  and  entered,  looking 
discomposed  and  ofiended. 

^'  I  must  ask  you,  my  dear  Lady  Annan- 
dale/*  said  he,  ''  to  insist  on  your  femme  de 
ckambre's  paying  more  attention  to  your  com- 
mands in  future ;  for  again  has  her  rerj  sot* 
picious-looking  and  disreputable  acquaintance 
been  seen  here,  and  withdrawing,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, from  another  interview  with  her." 

I  saw  that  Claudine,  though  not  compre- 
hending more  than  a  few  words  (my  husband 
having  spoken  in  English),  was  about  to  dis- 
claim the  acquaintance,  and  avow  the  troth; 
so,  though  I  trembled  with  cfmotion,  I  made 
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a  desperate  effort  to  control  myself^  and  de- 
»red  Claudine  to  leave  the  room.  She  obeyed 
my  mandate,  but  reluctantly,  and  in  tears,  and 
evidently  most  impatient  to  justify  herself  to 
my  lord.  As  soon  as  she  had  withdrawn,  I 
told  him  —  though  how  my  inventive  powers 
could  act  at  such  a  moment  I  now  wonder — 
that  the  man  in  question  was  a  near  relative 
of  Claudine's ;  that  he  had  been  unfortunate, 
and  came  to  see  her  for  the  last  time  pre^rious 
to  leaving  England ;  that  she,  poor  thing,  had 
felt  acutely  his  distress,  but  had  promised  me 
to  receive  him  no  more. 

Lord  Annandale  was  immediately  pacified, 
pitied  poor  Claudine,  and  offered  some  money 
to  assist  to  pay  her  cousin's  journey  to  Italy. 
Nay»  he  wished  to  speak  to  her  himself,  feeling 
sorry  at  having  spoken  harshly  on  the  subject ; 
but  I  dissuaded  him  from  this  proceeding. 

So  here  am  I  again,  Delphine,  entered  into 
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the  crooked  path  of  untruth  ;  and  compromised, 
to  a  certain  extent,  before  Claudine,  who  will 
naturally  see  that  there  is  some  mystery  at- 
tached to  this  man's  visits  which  I  dare  not 
avow,  and  the  odium  of  which  is  cast  upon 
her.  All  this  weighs  me  down,  but  I  feel 
there  is  no  escape ;  a  temporary  respite  I  may 
purchase,  but  Heaven  only  knows  how  short 
that  respite  may  be,  or  how  soon  the  reckless- 
ness of  this  monster  may  provoke  some  fearfiil 
esclandre. 


I  have  had  a  most  painful  and  humiliating 
scene  with  Claudinc.  She  wept  passionately, 
complained  of  being  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of 
my  lord,  her  reputation  blemished  in  the 
opinion  of  the  servants,  and  of  being  treated 
with  insolence  by  that  ^'  terrible  maurais 
sujet"  as  she  justly  pronounced  my  evil 
genius  to  be. 
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I  bad  much  difficulty  in  pacifying  her; 
was  compelled  to  humble  myself  to  accomplish 
it;  and  the  gift  of  my  gold  Briguet  repeater 
scarcely  seemed  to  console  her  for  the  accusa- 
tion of  being  a  friend  of  him  in  whose  hands 
my  fortune,  fame,  and  life,  are  placed.  This 
it  is,  Delphine,  to  have  committed  one  crime ! 
To  what  endless  subterfuges  and  humiliations 
does  it  not  lead !  but  all  this  infamy  and  peril 
I  must  bear;  and  never  henceforth  can  I  assert 
the  due  authority  of  a  mistress  over  a  servant 
in  whose  custody  is  the  fatal  secret,  the  slightest 
reference  to  which  could,  at  any  moment, 
blanch  the  cheek,  and  baffle  the  self-possession, 
of  her  guilty  and  degraded  mistress. 
AdieUy  chire  amie  !  voire 

Caroline. 


VOL.  III. 
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FROM    LA  MARQUISE  DE  VILLEROI   TO  THE 
COUNTESS    OF   ANNANDALE. 

MiLLE  remercimens,  $na  chire  Caroline,  for 
your  generous  and  tinciely  assiatance.  You 
must  permit  me  to  consider  it  as  a  loan,  which 
I  trust  I  may  be  able,  ere  long,  to  repay; 
though  I  must  ever  remain  your  d^tor  for  the 
friendship  that  prompted  the  kindness. 

I  am  au  disespoir  at  finding  that  you  are 
still  pursued  by  that  monstrey  De  Carency :  but 
have  you  not  a  law  in  England,  which  I  think 
I  hiave  heard  of,  called  an  alien-bill,  or  some 
such  term,  by  which  you  could  get  this  wretch 
sent  out  of  the  country  ?  Ah  !  queje  regrettt 
le  bon  vieux  temps,  when  a  lettre  de  cachet 
could  have  been  obtained! 

Mais^  en  veritCy  ma  bonne  amie,  you  lake 
things   too   much    to    heart.      Yoo    are   too 
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nervous,  too  easily  alarmed  ;  and  this  timidity 
gives  De  Carency  a  power  over  you,  that  he 
will  not  fail  to  use  to  his  profit,  and  to  your 
continual  annoyance — if  not,  ultimately,  to 
your  destruction.  Prohibit  your  servants  firom 
letting  any  suspicious-looking  person  enter 
your  doors ;  and,  if  he  writes  to  you,  commit 
the  letters  to  the  flames.  Pursue  this  conduct 
but  for  a  short  time,  and  he  will  soon  cease 
to  torment  you.  He  can  gain  nothing  by  ex- 
posing you  to  Lord  Annandale,  and  would 
risk  being  arrested ;  for,  in  such  a  desperate 
dilemma,  you,  of  course,  could  not  hesitate  to 
give  him  up  to  justice,  as  the  assassin  of  your 
aunt. 

You  could  assert  that,  having  been  ac- 
quainted with  him  when  he  was  admitted  to 
the  best  society,  you,  in  pity  to  his  poverty 
and  degradation,  had  relieved  him;  that, 
knowing  the  severity  of  your  aunt,  and  her 
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dislike  to  foreigners,  you  had  permitted  him 
to  come  at  night  to  receive  from  a  window  the 
pecuniary  aid  you  afforded :  and  then  detail 
the  fact  of  his  forcible  entrance,  and  the  fear- 
ful catastrophe  that  followed.  Enfiriy  tell  the 
truth  in  all,  except  the  circumstance  of  his 
ever  having  been  more  than  a  common  ac- 
quaintance to  you  ;  and  resolutely  vow  that  he 
has  invented  this  tale  in  order  to  extort  money 
from  you  by  threatening  to  circulate  it,  and  to 
terrify  you  into  a  concealment  of  his  guilt. 

To  carry  my  advice  into  effect  demands 
great  nerve  and  self-control;  you  used  to 
possess  both,  but  I  fear  they  have  deserted 
you  now  that  you  most  need  them.  Remem- 
ber you  have  no  other  means  of  extricating 
yourself  from  the  trammels  of  this  monster ; 
so  take  courage,  adopt  my  counsel,  and  all 
may  yet  be  well. 

Pauvre  Florestan  est  dans  Saint  Pelagie^ 
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and  his  cruel  aunt  refuses  to  pay  his  debts. 
I  have  sent  all  my.  jewels  to  be  sold,  and  le 
diiCy  comme  un  bon  ami,  is  raising  money  in 
order  to  procure  his  freedom.  The  first  day 
he  was  arrested  I  was  half  dead  with  sorrow ; 
for  I  fancied  that  my  poor  Florestan  would  be 
shut  in  a  damp,  dark  cell,  chained  to  the 
wall,  fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  his  hands 
confined.  But  I  find  it  is  no  such  thing :  au 
contraire,  Lisette,  myfemme  de  chambrey  whom 
I  sent  to  him,  being  too  ill  to  go  myself,  tells 
me  that  he  has  a  very  comfortable  apartment ; 
had  two  or  three  friends,  who  are  also  confined 
there,  to  dinner,  un  repas  tres  recherche;  was 
served  by  a  restaurant  of  the  domicile;  and, 
instead  of  his  hands  being  secured,  they 
are  busily  employed  in  playing  ecarti  all  the 
evening. 

In  short,  as   Lisette  tells  me,  he  leads  a 
far  more  agreeable  life  there  than  he  did  in 
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this  triste  maisouy  where  he,  pauvre  garfon^ 
was  as  ennuyi  as  I  am.  He  read  to  his 
friends  the  passage  of  my  letter  in  which  I 
detailed  the  horrors  to  which  I  fancied  he 
was  exposed ;  and  Lisette  says,  they  laughed 
heartily  at  my  notions  of  St.  Pelagie.  How 
like  Florestan — rCesUcepas? —  to  preserre  his 
gaiety  even  in  a  prison ! 

Adieu,  ma  chire  Caroline !  Remember,  that 
true  philosophy  consbts  in  enjoying  the  good 
one  has  attained,  and  not  in  lamenting  the 
means  used  for  its  attainment;  more  espe* 
cially  when  such  retrospections  cannot  benefit 
With  your  fortune  I  should  have  nothing  to 
desire — or,  at  least,  not  desire  any  thing  long 
that  it  could  supply. 

Tout  a  vouSf 

DSLPHINE,  MaBQUISB  OB  VlLLBBOI. 
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FROM  THE  COUNTESS  OF  ANNANDALE  TO 
LA  MARQUISE  DE  VILLEROI. 

We  baye  come  to  London,  chire  Delphine, 
to  which  my  husband  was  summoned  the  day 
after  my  last  letter  to  you,  by  an  express  from 
the  ministers,  who  wish  him  to  take  office. 
He  is  gratified  by  this  distinction,  and  I  like 
it  because  he  does;  for  his  affection  has 
awakened  a  reciprocal  feeling  in  my  heart, 
which  I  had  thought  callous  and  steeled 
against  soft  emotions.  But  where  is  the  na- 
ture that  can  resist  the  gentle  influence  of 
kindness?  not  in  woman's  heart,  I  am  sure. 
My  first  entrance  into  this  house  was 
very  painful :  how  many  scenes  which  I  would 
wish  to  efface  for  ever  from  my  memory,  did 
it  recall !  Lord  Annandale  had,  considerately, 
changed  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  house  ; 
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and  the  apartments  appropriated  to  me  are 
not  those  occupied  by  the  dear,  the  wronged 
Augusta.  The  {umitare,  too,  is  all  new;  so 
that  no  vestige  of  its  former  mistress  remains. 
Yet  she  is  seldom  absent  from  my  memory ; 
thai  recalls  her  mild  and  beautiful  face  to  each 
apartment  where  she  so  lately  dwelt  in  inno- 
cence and  loveliness;  that  gives  back  the 
touching  sound  of  her  sweet  voice  and  affec- 
tionate words ;  and  renews,  too,  the  cankering 
reflection,  that  I  destroyed  her. 

Lord  Annandale's  son,  the  child  of  which 
she  was  so  fond,  was  brought  to  me  the  day 
after  my  arrival.  He  came  bounding  into  the 
room,  and  rushed  to  embrace  me ;  but,  on  ap- 
proaching near  enough  to  distinguish  my  face, 
he  stopped  abruptly  short,  and  said, — <*  No, 
it  is  not  my  own  mamma!"  and  an  expression 
of  the  deepest  disappointment  clouded  his  little 
£ftce. 
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It  is  clear  he  still  remembers  her.  Poor, 
dear  Augusta !  who  that  ever  experienced  her 
gentleness  and  affection^  could  ever  forget  her  ? 
r  must  not  dwell  on  this  theme,  for  every 
thought  connected  with  her  is  fraught  with 
sadness. 

Already  have  all  the  ancient  habitues  of 
Annandale  House  flocked  to  my  doors,  with 
professions  of  friendship  and  smiles  of  wel- 
come. But  they  find  me  changed  —  gravely, 
if  not  sadly  changed  :  for  I  know  them  too 
well  to  esteem  or  respect  them;  and  I  wish 
to  draw  round  me  a  circle  widely  different 
from  theirs,  composed  of  honourable  and  clever 
men,  and  virtuous  and  dignified  women.  Such 
are  not  rare  in  England,  though  they  are  not 
frequently  to  be  met  in  the  circle  arrogating 
to  itself  the  appellation  of  exclusive — an  ap- 
pellation I  trust  it  will  ever  retain  —  keeping 
without  its  pale  all  the  good  and  wise,  whose 

l2 
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qualities  must  ever  unfit  them  for  belonging 
to  it. 

And  yet,  it  was  in  this  demoralised  society 
that,  a  short  year  ago,  I  was  ambitious  to 
enter!  But  what  changes  may  not  a  year 
produce  ?  I  have  learned  to  appreciate  virtue, 
by  having  strayed  from  its  path;  and  disco- 
vered the  hollowness,  the  deformity  of  vice,  by 
having,  unhappily,  approached  it  too  nearly. 

How  erroneously  would  persons  judge  of 
the  English  character,  who  formed  their  opin- 
ions of  it  from  that  class  among  which  I  for- 
merly lived  in  London  —  a  class  which  affects 
all  the  frivolity  of  French  society,  but  which 
has  none  of  its  redeeming  qualities — its  gaiety, 
wit)  or  ease !  The  more  conscious  I  am  of  my 
own  demerits,  the  more  do  I  desire  to  avoid 
intimacy  with  those  who  are  unworthy,  and  to 
dwell  henceforth  among  persons  I  can  respect 
and  esteem. 
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Who  can  love  virtue  like  those  who  have 
experienced  the  misery  produced  by  vice? 
Ah,  none !  and  I  would  fain  cling  to  it  (though 
deeply  conscious  of  my  unwprthiness);  even  as 
the  wrecked  mariner  clings  to  the  shore  from 
which   the  waves  are  bearing  him. 

I  am  to  be  presented  at  court  to-morrow, 

and  Km  to  wear,  for  the  first  time,  the  family 

jewels.     It  seems  like  yesterday  that  I  saw 

poor  Augusta  wear  them  on  her  presentation, 

when   her   beauty  attracted  all  eyes.     Where 
is  she  now?     But  I  must  not  dwell  on  this 

thought. 

An  aunt  of  Lord  Annandale  is  to  present 
me;  an  excellent  old  lady,  and  universally 
beloved  and  respected.  She  was  absent  from 
England  when  her  nephew  married  poor  Au- 
gusta, so  never  saw  her;  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
reason  why  she  is  partial  to  me,  not  being 
able  to  compare  me  with  one  so  every  way 
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my  superior.  Lady  Wilmington  is  an  espe- 
cial favourite  at  court,   and  numbers  among 

her  friends  the  most  estimable  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, whose  acquaintance  she  has  already 
procured  for  me. 

The  Comtesse  of  Hohenlinden  has  left 
England,  which  I  rejoice  at ;  and  her  coterie 
here  console  themselves  for  the  humiliating 
flatteries  they  administered  to  her  when  pre- 
sent, by  the  lavish  abuse  they  bestow  on  her 
in  her  absence.  Lord  Annandale  has  quite 
set  his  heart  on  my  making  a  brilliant  appear- 
ance to-morrow;  he  has  even  superintended 
the  preparations  for  my  toilette^  and  wishes 
me  to  wear,  in  addition  to  the  family  jewels, 
some  valuable  ones  which  he  has  given  me. 

I  shall  leave  this  letter  unfinished,  that  I 
may  write  to  you,  to-morrow,  the  details  of 
my  presentation. 
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Again,  Delphine,  the  wretch  who  poisons 
my  existence  has  asserted  his  fearful  authority 
over  me  I  and  this  time  in  a  manner  that  con- 
vinces me  I  have  nothing  to  hope  from  his 
forbearance. 

Lord  Annandale  dined  with  the  ministers 
yesterday ;  and  I  was  sitting  in  my  boudoir, 
superintending  the  arrangement  of  some  dia- 
monds which  my  maid  was  attaching  to  my 
court-dress,  when  the  groom  of  the  chambers 
announced  le  Chevalier  Carency,  and  that 
monster  entered. 

The  case  of  jewels  I  held  in  my  hand  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  I  uttered  a  faint  shriek ; 
while  Claudine,  who,  in  the  elegantly  dressed 
man  of  fashion  before  her,  did  not  recognise 
the  mysterious  visitant  of  Annandale  Castle, 
respectfully  retired.  He  approached  me  with 
alacrity,  kissed  my  hand  with  easy  politeness, 
and  said  that,  having  only  that  day  arrived 
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« 


from  Paris,  he  eame  to  deliver  a  letter,  and 
sundry  messages,  from  our  mutual  friend,  la 
Marquise  de  Villeroi.  Though  I  dreaded 
finding  myself  alone  with  him,  I  dreaded  still 
more  the  possibility  of  Claudine's  recognising 
him,  if  Buffered  to  remain,  or  to  be  a  witness 
to  an  interview  in  which  I  felt  a  presentiment 
that  new  demands  would  be  made ;  so  I  was 
glad  to  see  her  withdraw.  I  then  asked  him 
why  he  stood  before  me? 

'^  The  question  is  neither  polite  nor  hos- 
pitable, ma  belle  comtessej*  replied  he,  with  an 
air  of  the  most  insulting  familiarity ;  ''  mais 
n*importe,  I  am  no  longer  the  rained  men- 
dicant you  saw  at  Annandale  Castle,  and  whose 
apparition  seemed  to  give  you  so  little  pleasure. 
Your  compulsory  liberality  has  enabled  me  to 
reassume  that  place  in  society  to  which  my 
birth  entitles  me:  I  flatter  myself  that  my 
appearance  would  not  discredit  the  most  aris- 
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tocratic  salon  in  London;**  and  lie  looked  in 
a  large  mirror  with  undisguised  complacency. 
"  But  Fortune  owes  me  a  grudge,  and  pursues 
me  with  a  guignon  as  provoking  as  it  is  in- 
convenient. Last  night  I  lost  a  considerable 
sum,  the  final  remnant  of  your  supply,  and  I 
am  come  to  demand  another.  Seeing  in  the 
papers  that  monsieur  milardy  voire  mari^  was 
to  dine  with  the  ministers  (for  the  English 
papers  leave  us  ignorant  of  none  of  the  en* 
gagements  of  les  messieurs  et  dames  d  la  mode), 
I  determined  on  paying  you  a  visit.  Should 
milord  arrive  before  I  depart,  you  will,  of 
course,  present  me  to  him  as  an  old  friend 
just  arrived  from  Paris,  and  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  from  your  friend,  la  Marquise  de  Ville- 
roi.  Sa  seigneurie  will,  of  course,  act  taimable 
— I,  U  gentil:  the  acquaintance  thus  made, 
leave  the  rest  to  me :  he  shall  present  me  to 
the  persons  I  desire  to  know^  and  all  will  go 
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off  d  merveille.  I  see  that  yoa  disapprove 
this  arrangement,"  added  he,  with  a  look  of 
perfect  nonchalance ;  **  but  I  have  taken  it 
into  my  head  to  enter  into  fashionable  society 
in  London^  and  your  husband  is  the  person 
I  have  selected  as  chaperon.*' 

**  And  you  tell  this  to  me/'  said  I,  my 
blood  boiling  with  indignation ;  '*  to  me, 
who  know  you  for  a  robber  —  for  an  as- 
sassin !" 

His  countenance  assumed  a  fearful  expres- 
sion of  malice  as  he  glanced  at  me,  and  re- 
plied,— 

'*  Bah,  bah !  you  still  remember  that  little 
episode;  but  you  appear  to  forget  your  own 
share  in  it.  Who  gave  me  ingress  to  the 
house,  and  who  secured  my  ^ress  from  it? 
Without  your  aid,  I  could  not  have  effected 
the*  objects  to  which  you  refer.  But  let  that 
pass ;  I  am  not  here  to  listen  to  your  tragical 
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reminiscences.  I  am  come  for  money^  and 
mtist  have  it  quickly." 

I  declared  that  he  had  taken  all  my  funds 
at  Annandale  Castle,  and  that  I  had  no  more. 

"  What!  can  you  not  ask  your  husband? 
He  is  still  too  short  a  time  married  to  have 
ceased  to  be  uxorious  enough  to  be  generous 
to  you ;  '*  and  he  looked  at  me  in  a  way  that 
brought  the  blood  to  my  cheeks. 

''  But  there  is  no  occasion  to  have  recourse 
to  his  liberality,"  said  he,  '^  while  these  baubles 
can  be  converted  into  money,"  taking  up  the 
diamonds  that  lay  scattered  around ;  *'  they 
will  do  quite  as  well." 

"  They  must  not  —  cannot  be  yours !"  said 
I ;  "  they  are  the  family  jewels,  in  which  I 
have  only  a  life-interest." 

**  Bah,  bah ! "  answered  he,  '*  I  stand  on 
no  such  idle  ceremony." 

As  he  spoke,  he  gathered  up  the  scattered 
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diamonds,  placed  them  in  the  case,  and  pat  it 
within  his  coat,  which  he  bnttoned  OTer  it. 
In  vain  I  implored  him  not  to  take  them,  and 
promised  to  send  him  monej  the  very  next 
day.  He  was  deaf  to  my  entreaties ;  and, 
having  said  that,  shortly,  he  woald  call  again, 
and  be  presented  to  milord,  he  rang  the  bell, 
and,  when  the  domestic  arrived,  took  a  respedi- 
ful  leave  of  me,  and  departed. 

I  am  utterly  confounded ;  and  so  agitated, 
by  contending  emotions,  that  I  am  incapable 
of  thinking.  Though  the  jewels  are  of  great 
value,  my  husband  attaches,  even  more  im- 
portance to  them  from  the  number  of  years 
they  have  been  in  the  fiimlly,  than  from  their 
intrinsic  worth.  How  shall  I  be  able  to  con- 
ceal that  I  no  longer  possess  them  ?  How  get 
off  appearing  at  court  to-morrow  ?  I  am  all 
in  a  tremor !  I  must  lie  down,  fin*  my  head 
swims,  and  I  can  scarcely  support  myself. 
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Delphine,  I  would  prefer  death  to  seeing 
this  wretch  intrude  himself  into  the  presence 
of  my  husband,  to  remind  me  of  a  crime  I 
would  give  worlds  to  forget,  and  the  memory 
of  which,  ever  since  I  became  a  wife,  is  more 
hateful  to  me  than  ever.  Think  of  a  mis^ 
creant,  stained  with  theft  —  with  murder  — 
finding  himself  beneath  the  roof  of  an  honour* 
able  man,  and  /  tacitly  sanctioning  his  mon- 
strous eflfrontery  by  my  silence !  O  God,  have 
pity  on  me ! 

Lord  Annandale  found  me  so  ill  when  he 
returned,  that  he  was  the  first  to  propose  my 
abandoning  all  thought  of  going  to  the  draw- 
ing-room to-day. 

This  is  a  reprieve ;  but,  alas  !  a  brief  one ; 
for  in  ten  days  more  there  will  be  another, 
and  I  shall  be  expected  to  go.  The  kindness 
of  my  husband  melts  me  to  tears — and  this  was 
the  man  I  judged  so  harshly  i    How  my  heart 
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reproaches  me;  and  how  I  wish  I  were  more 
worthy  of  his  affection  ! 

When  Claudine  asked  me,  last  night,  for 
the  diamonds  to  fasten  on  my  dress,  I  felt  my 
cheeks  glow  as  I  told  her  that  I  had  locked 
them  up. 

'^  Madame  la  camtesse*s  illness  was  very 
sudden,"  observed  she;  '*  for  I  thought  I  had 
not  seen  sa  seigneurie  so  well  for  a  long  time 
as  just  before  that  gentleman  arrived/* 

I  was  painfully  conscious  that  I  again 
changed  countenance. 

"  It  was  strange,  madame  la  comtesUj"  re- 
sumed she,  **  that  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and 
the  air  of  that  gentleman,  quite  startled  me, 
by  reminding  me  of  that  terrible  man  who 
came  to  le  ch&teau  dAnnandale.** 

Think  how  I  trembled ! 

'^  One  often  does  see  such  strange  resem- 
blances,'* continued  she.     **  This  gentleman  is 
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about  the  same  height,  but  he  has  no  whiskers ; 
and  then  he  has  not  a  patch  over  his  eye. 
JEnfiriy  this  is  a  grand  seigneur^  and  the  other 
was  like  a  mendicant.  Still  one  reminds  me 
of  the  other." 

How  I  writhed  while  she  spoke!  I  think 
I  can  perceive  —  but'it  may  be  only  my  timid 
sense  of  guilt  that  suggests  the  apprehension — 
that  she  already  associates  in  her  mind  the 
visit  of  this  man,  my  sudden  indisposition,  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  diamonds. 

My  position  is  a  fearful  o^e.  and  becomes 
every  day  more  precarious.  The  state  of  in- 
cessant agitation  and  alarm  in  which  this 
wretch  plunges  me  has  destroyed  my  heallh ; 
and  there  are  moments  when  I  feel  such  a 
total  prostration  of  physical  as  well  as  moral 
strength,  that  I  am  led  to  think  I  cannot  long 
sustain  this  life  of  wretchedness.  This  man  is 
my  scourge — ^the  avenger  of  all  my  sins.     Oh ! 
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may  the  Almighty  accept  the  pangs  I  now 
endure  as  some  atonement  for  my  transgres- 
sions, and  limit  my  suffering  to  this  life ;  per- 
mitting me  to  hope  that,  in  the  life  to  come, 
I  may  be  pardoned. 

Should  my  prophetic  forebodings  be  re- 
alised— should  death  soon  end  the  insupportable 
anguish  I  endure,  I  entreat  —  nay,  more,  I 
command  you,  Delphine,  to  make  known  to 
Lord  and  Lady  Vernon,  and  Lord  Annandale, 
the  perfect  innocence  of  the  wronged  Augusta. 

To-day,  Delphine,  De  Carency  presented 
himself  in  due  form  at  my  door.  The  andadty 
of  this  man  is  not  to  be  imagined.  On  hearii^ 
that  I  was  indisposed,  and  not  yifinble,  he  in- 
quired for  Lord  Annandale,  and  sent  in  his 
card;  was  shewn  into  the  library,  and  acted 
Vaimahle  so  adroitly  to  my  husband ,  represent- 
ing himself  as  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  the 
bearer  of  sundry  messages  to  me  from  you, 
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that  he  received  an  invitation  to  dine  here  on 
Thursday. 

When  Lord  Annandale  came  to  my  dress- 
ing-room, and  related  the  interview  he  had 
just  had,  I  thought  I  should  have  fallen  from 
my  chair ;  but  he  was  fastening  one  of  the 
studs  of  his  chemise,  so  did  not  observe  my 
agitation. 

^'  The  expression  of  le  Chevalier  Carency's 
face  does  not  please  me,"  said  Lord  Annandale ; 
**  but  his  manners  are  remarkably  insinuating, 
notwithstanding  a  certain  brusquerie  that  oc- 
casionally breaks  forth,  indicating  that  he  has 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  camps.  But  you  say 
nothing  of  your  friend,  dearest,  though  he 
professes  to  have  known  you  since  your  child- 
hood r* 

Think,  Delphine,  what  must  have  been  my 
feelings! 

I  said,  that   I  certainly  had    known   him 
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in   my  early   youth,  but  that   I  did   DOt  like 
him. 

'^  Yet,  .we  must  be  civil  to  him/'  replied  Lord 
Annandale ;  *'  or  he  will  return  to  Paris,  and 
tell  the  Marquise  de  Villeroi  that  you  behave 
ill  to  your  former  friends.  It  is  astonishing 
how  soon  foreigners  make  themselves  aufait 
of  what  is  passing  in  every  country  they  visit," 
continued  Lord  Annandale,  musingly :  **  le 
Chevalier  de  Carency  said  some  very  civil  and 
judicious  things,  too,  about  my  speech  in  the 
House,  the  other  night.  By  Jove !  he  under- 
stood the  bearing  of  the  question  wonderfully. 
He  certainly  is  very  clever;  and  must  ha?e 
been  a  devilish  good-looking  fellow,  too,  malgri 
the  satanique  expression  of  his  eyes  and  mouth.** 

The  wretch  has  already  discovered  the 
cote  faible  of  my  husband,  and  has  availed 
himself  of  it  most  dexterously,  if  I  may  judge 
by  the  favourable   impression  he  has  made; 
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for  Lord  Annandale  has  more  than  once  re- 
curred to  what  he  terms  the  judicious  observa- 
tions of  the  chevalier. 

Oh,  why  should  vanity,  the  sole  defect  in 
his  nature,  thus  render  him  the  dupe  of  the 
vicious  and  designing  I  It  was  by  this  me« 
dium  that  I  acquired  an  empire  over  him ; 
and  now,  one  still  more  unworthy,  and  still 
more  capable  of  making  the  vilest  use  of  it, 
seems  likely  to  obtain  a  similar  influence. 
And  it  is  through  me  that  he  is  brought  in 
contact  with  this  atrocious  man!  yet  I  dare 
not  reveal  his  real  character,  nor  terminate  an 
acquaintance  from  which  I  predict  some  fatal 
result.  Yes,  I  will  watch  over  my  husband, 
and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  preserve  him 
from  the  pollution  of  this  wretch's  society. 
Let  him  wreak  his  worst  vengeance  on  me, 
in  preference  to  injuring  this,  the  only  being 
on  earth  who  loves  me. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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When  I  reflect  how  eficMBpMMd  I  ma  by 
the  mares  of  this  dreft^ftil  niati>  I  fisel  as  if 
in  a  dream;  and  when  I  hear  my  bvBbawi 
talk  of  him,  in  utter  vticomcioaiiiete  of  bis 
real  charac^r,  t  ahadder,  lest  he  ah^«tM,  Ij 
any  i)Maliqr>  e¥tt  be  broo^t  ittto  hoatita  coi- 
limm  with  sMh  a  tnooster. 

I  am  eoatkmally  placed  in  tttibarrasiiiig 
aituatiotta  With  Mgattt  to  mMey.  No  faoar 
than  this  day^  Lord  Anaaadale  taM  mt  thit 
he  had  jmt  his  aauia  to  a  sobaoription  for  the 
rstief  of  a  tsiy  danrfin;  family,  redaead  tt 
po?«ty  by  the  anddaa  daath  of  a  flilher  who 
had  held  a  olarkship  ia  a  {wblte  oflios  tao 
than  a  tima  to  be  aatided  la  a  pa&iion ;  and 
ha  reeommeaded  ma  to  anbecriba  also. 

^  Shall  I  sand  j^uf  mousy  with  auaar 
aahed  he* 

The  ooDseioimeas  of  aot  hafteg  a  gmnea 
at  niv  command  made  aie  fed,  itlid  look  taa, 
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80  embarrassed,  that  he  appeared  surprised, 
and  added, — '^  Perhaps  you  disapprove  of  the 
system  of  subscribing;  and,  if  so,  I  will  not 
urge  your  compliance." 

He  must  think  me  siean,  illiberal,  and  un* 
diantable,  not  to  hare  girea  the  money ;  but  it 
is  better  that  he  should  eniertaia  this  c^inion 
than  know  thai  all  the  funds  which  his  liberality 
bealowed  on  me  have  been  expended  to  pon^ase 
the  silence  of  •  wr^ch  ;  or  know  me  Ibr  what 
I  am  — a  degnuied,  a  lost  womuat — dependent 
ibr  my  position  m  society  on  die  dearly* 
bought  £irbearance  of  the  vilest  and  meet 
detestable  ef  his  sez«  I  tremble  at  the  thosght 
of  meetiag  this  wretch  on  Thursday;  bat  it 
would  be  still  worse  to  have  Lond  AoMindale 
exposed  to  his  maehtsatbna.  Yo«  shaU  hear 
tbe  result  of  our  interview. 

Adieu  I     Vatre 

CAaOLINS. 
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•    FROM  LA  MARQUISE  DE  VILLEROI  TO 
THE  COUNTESS  OF  ANNANDALE. 

I  REALLY  begin  to  be  alarmed,  ma  ckire  Caro- 
line, at  the  audacious  pertinacity  with  which 
De  Carency  pursues  you.  He  has  discovered 
your  dread  of  him,  and  will  make  it  a  profit- 
able source  for  levying  contributions.  I  know 
not  what  to  advise,  unless  it  be  that  you  in- 
duce milord  to  accompany  you  to  Paris,  where, 
should  the  vile  wretch  De  Carency  follow 
you,  we  could  easily  manage  to  have  him 
thrown  into  prison.  We  have  only  to  get 
some  person  to  swear  that  he  had  been  seen 
hovering  near  the  Tuileries  with  an  air-gun 
in  the  shape  of  .a  cane,  or  lurking  on  the 
route  to  Neuilly  with  a  pistol  in  his  pockety 
and  you  will  be  troubled  by  him  no  more. 
Five    Louis,    judiciously    disposed     of,     will 
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quicken  the  sight  of  as  many  persons  of  le  has 
peuple  here,  and  enable  them  to  see  any  thing 
their  employer  suggests. 

Imaginez  vous  mon  malheur^  ma  chire  amie  I 
— ma  mire  est  morte.  But  that  is  not  all :  she 
has  left  the  whole  of  her  fortune  to  le  pire 
Maubois ! 

This  is,  indeed,  a  heavy  blow ;  and  pauvre 
Florestan  and  I  are  nearly  overwhelmed  by 
it.  I  have  long  expected  that  she  would  have 
bequeathed  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
wealth  to  her  Jesuitical  confessor;  but,  that 
she  would  leave  him  all,  never  entered  into 
my  mind. 

The  only  legacy  I  have  received  is  a  letter 
filled  with  reproaches  for  my  extravagance 
and  errors,  and  an  exhortation  to  turn  from 
my  evil  courses  ere  it  be  too  late.  My  liaison 
with  the  due  she  stigmatises  as  a  crime  of 
the   deepest  die,   meriting   opprobrium  here, 
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Slid  perditkm  h«r«ifter.  la  abort,  nerer  wis 
there  such  an  epistle,  it  U,  however,  wdl 
calculated  to  preclude  mf  wefj  deep  regret 
for  the  writer;  thoof^  it  prereati  not  my 
chagrin  for  the  lost  of  vaj  fortune*  Qwelk 
mire  dinattariel 

Ma  tant€f  avec  cette  douceur  et  cette  €mabiliti 
^i  la  diatingwenif  appeare  more  gratified  than 
grieved  bjr  our  croal  dtsappototmenL  She 
knows  that  we  are  now  whollj  in  her  power, 
and  hers  is  not  a  nature  to  uae  that  power 
generoosly.  How  right  yon  were,  eia  dUre 
Caroline,  when  you  pronounesd  her  to  be 
avssi  mechante  que  bite! 

I  must  leave  yon,  as  am  coat^art^me  has 
come  to  take  my  orders  for  my  moaming. 
How  I  hate  Uack!  for  it  makes  me  look  so 
ill.  I  shall  resume  my  letter  when  Violarine 
departs. 
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Only  fancy  what  hfts  oeeuprocli —  never  wge 
tliere  euoh  a  pieeQ  of  meaAWM  I  JUwIamf  ma 
ttmie  came  into  the  room  wh^fe  I  bad  left  my 
unfinished  letter  to  yoa>  while  I  wai  giving  my 
instructions  to  Victorine  for  my  monming,  and 
had  the  want  of  decency  to  read  what  I  had 
written.  She  was  frantic  with  rage  at  the 
mention  made  of  herself  in  it,  and  vows  ven^ 
geance  against  me  and  you. 

You,  fortunately,  arc  out  of  her  reach ; 
but  on  poor  me  it  will  fall  heavily.  It  was 
very  unthinking  of  me  to  leave  the  letter  open 
upon  my  desk ;  but  who  could  dream  of  her 
being  guilty  of  so  reprehensible  an  action 
as  that  of  reading  the  letter  of  another ! 
and  beneath  her  own  roof,  too!  What  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  hospitality  and  de- 
corum ! 

8he  declares  she  will  reveal  my  liaUon  with 
the  due  to  Florestan.     Little  does  she  imagine 
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that  it  has  long  been  no  secret  to  him:  he, 
pauvre  cher  homme^  was  always  reasonablep 
and  adopted  the  philosophical  system  which 
takes  for  its  motto,  vivre  et  laissez  vivre. 

This  ancient  dame  was  positively  trans- 
formed into  a  fury  by  the  perusal  of  my  letter. 
She  looked  a  very  Megara,  with  her  bleared 
eyeSy  and  withered  cheeks  flushed  to  crimson 
by  the  violence  of  her  anger, 

''  i,  bete!  /,  mechanter  exclaimed  she; 
*'  what  a  vile  calumny !  and  this,  too,  from 
you,  base  and  ungrateful  woman!  who  owe 
me  so  much  —  on  whom  I  have  lavished  such 
generosity  and  kindness.  Yes,  your  mother 
was  right  to  disinherit  you.  She  knew  your 
wickedness,  and  has  punished  you  in  the  only 
vulnerable  point —  your  love  of  wealth.  The 
example  shall  not  be  lost,  depend  upon  it* 
The  michante  bete  shall  find  means  to  repay 
you  for  all  your  sins ! " 
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Thus  saying,  she  left  the  room,  darting  at 
me  the  most  infuriated  glances. 

I  have  reflected  long  and  deeply  on  the 
subject,  and  now  pronounce,  that  all  the  evils 
in  this  life  emanate  from  poverty.  Were  I  in 
possession  of  the  fortune  to  which  I  had  a 
right,  this  old  Tisiphone  could  not  insult  and 
humiliate  me;  Florestan  would  not  be  in  a 
prison,  and  /  should  not  be  wretched  —  for 
wretched  I  am  —  at  this  moment.  Should  she 
expel  me  from  her  house,  I  know  not  where 
to  go,  unless  to  the  Comtesse  de  Hauteforte's ; 
and  she,  of  late,  has  been  so  negligent  in 
writing  to  me,  and  so  altered  in  her  manner, 
when  I  have  called  on  her,  that  the  alter- 
native is  far  from  being  an  agreeable  one. 

I  will  despatch  ma  femme  de  chambrey  in 
whom  I  can  confide,  with  a  letter  detailing  my 
vexatious  position  to  le  due ;  he  will  sympathise 
with  me,  for  on  his  afiection  I  can  couqt, — 

m2 
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and  this  is  indeed  a  comofattioii  under  present 
annoyances.  I  have  eeMom  seen  him  of  late, 
for  my  aunt,  not  content  with  prohibiting  his 
visits  at  her  hotel,  has  so  atrenuoosly  insisted 
on  my  not  meeting  him  elsewhere,  that,  to 
preserve  peace  in  her  trute  maMoiiy  I  have  only 
rarely  had  an  interview  with  him  at  Madame 
de  Hanteforte's,  who  affected  to  be  prudish  aboat 
it.  This  conduct  is  tm  pen  ridicule ^  itW-ce- 
pas  ? — having  so  long  known  our  attachment : 
and  not  a  little  ungrateflil,  considering  that  I 
have  always  thrown  the  shield  of  my  friend- 
ship over  her  equivocal  liaison  with  my  hus- 
band. I  was,  also,  much  hurt  by  observing 
the  indifference  she  has  evinced  with  regard 
to  Florestan's  incarceration.  She  even  per^ 
mitted  herself  to  make  some  ill-timed  reflec- 
tions on  his  extravagant  habits,  and  incorri- 
gible propensity  to  gaming ;  which  came  with 
a  bad  grace  from  her,  who   had  profited  so 
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frequently  and  so  largely  by  his  profuse  gene- 
rosity. Since  our  change  of  fortune,  I  have 
discovered  that  people  are  much  less  cordial 
anid  friendly  than  formerly;  and  I  begin  to 
believe  that  the  fnendehips  formed  in  gay  so* 
dety  are  not  endowed  with  much  stability. 
Alasl  why  should  we  only  acquire  wisdom  by 
misfortune  ?  the  severity  of  the  school  is  not 
compensated  by  the  value  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  it. 


A  letter  from  ma  tante — the  most  cruel, 
the  most  reproachful,  that  ever  was  written. 
She  orders  me  to  leave  her  house ;  and  adds, 
that  a  michante  bete  can  be  no  fit  associate  for 
a  lady  so  spirituelle  as  I  am.  The  truth  of 
that  unlucky  phrase  she  cannot  forgive ;  prov- 
ing the  correctness  of  the  old  proverb  which 
says,  that  '^  it  is  only  the  truth  that  offends.'' 

I  know  not  what  to  do,  nor  where  to  go. 
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Friends  on  whom,  previously  to  our  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  I  thought  I  might  safely 
count,  have  all  looked  so  coldly  on  me  since 
that  epoch,  that  ray  pride  revolts  from  seeking 
their  aid  in  this  hour  of  need.  The  due  is,  1 
know,  of  late,  greatly  straitened  in  bis  own 
iinances ;  therefore,  from  him  I  can  expect 
little  more  than  sympathy  and  afiection.  Tliere 
is  no  one  to  whom  I  can  apply,  except  U 
Conitesse  de  Hautefort,  who  has  received  too 
many  proofs  of  kindness  from  me,  and  of  gene 
rosity  from  my  husband,  not  to  evince  hospi- 
tality to  me  under  my  present  distressing  cir- 
cumstances. How  mortifying,  how  humiliat- 
ing, to  be  reduced  to  so  painful  a  dilemma! 

Bless  your  stars,  chire  Caroline,  that  you 
are  rich;  for,  to  a  proud  spirit,  there  is  no 
evil  like  poverty :  nay,  it  includes  all  the 
others. 

I  have  no  money,  for  your  generous  loan 
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I  sent  to  poor  Florestan;  who,  alas!  in  his 
imprudence,  has  squandered  it  all  away  in 
giving  recherche  dinners  in  St.  Pelagie.  Mais^ 
apris  toutj  I  cannot  much  blame  the  poor 
fellow ;  for  there  are  so  few  ways  of  passing 
the  time  in  that  wretched  place,  that  it  is  not 
either  very  surprising  or  very  reprehensible 
that  he  should  have  fallen  into  this  folly,  pour 
sammer, 

Florestan  was  always  so  indulgent  to  my 
weaknesses,  that  it  would  be  inexcusable  of  me 
not  to  extend  a  similar  forbearance  to  his. 
Poor  Florestan !  You  may  laugh  at  me  as 
much  as  you  please,  Caroline ;  ay,  as  much 
as  in  days  of  yore,  when  you  used  to  say  that 
our  love  resembled  that  of  une  couple  hour- 
f/eoiscy  rather  than  the  polite  indifference  of 
two  persons  of  la  haute  noblesse :  but  I  do  still 
retain  a  sentiment  of  affection  towards  my 
husband,  that  might,  had  we  never  lived  in 
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the  gaj  flocietj  of  Paris,  liaTe  formed  the 
litppiness  of  «6  both.  Mais^  a  quoi  hon  en 
fmlet  reflexicnM  ?  And  yet  oar  podtioa  it  well 
ealealsted  to  give  rite  to  each,  —  Florestan  the 
iamate  of  a  prison,  where  evil  example  oorroptt 
and  debases  the  mind,  rendering  Tieioas  com* 
panionship  and  loose  indalgenoes,  which  si 
first  disgasled  him,  habitoal;  and  I  driven 
with  insalt  from  the  shelter  of  bis  aunt's  roof, 
to  seek  one  beneath  that  of— his  mistress ! 

To  be  sure  my  present  abode  never  proved 
othenrise  than  disagreeable ;  still  I  would  pre- 
fer it  to  that  <rf  Madame  de  Hauteforte's,  whose 
coMnesB  and  hoMUwr  of  late  have  displeased  me. 
Do  jtm  know,  ma  chire^  that  malgri  all  mj 
boasted  philosophy,  I  could  sit  down  and  weep 
at  the  painiiil  embarrassment  in  which  1  find 
mysdf,  bat  I  am  preserved  from  this  unavailing 
weakness  by  the  reflection  that,  were  I  to  weep 
aatil  I  becasM  a  seeond  Niobe,   my  poeitioo 
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would  not  be  ameliorated :  a»  contraire,  I  should 
only  spoil  1117  eye*,  which  are  one  of  tlw  few 
advantagcfl  etiU  left  to  ma,  and  few  people  an 
dispoaed  to  lerre  ngly  or  hrautyantei  women. 
Harhig  lost  my  fortune,  I  mart  not  alw  lose 
my  good  looks ;  and  though  I  am  yonr  affec- 
tionate,  mast  not  become  yonr  agly  fKend, 

Dblphimi,  MARQvna  db  Villbboi. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  ANNANDALE  TO 
LA  MARQUISE  DE  VHiEROI. 

Nbvsr,  ckirt  Delphine,  shsll  I  fcwget  what  1 
hare  endared  diis  evening,  in  the  society  of 
that  miscreant,  De  Carency ! 

He  presented  himself,  dressed  perfectly 
a-la-mode ;  and,  strange  to  say,  has  resamed 
the  air  and  tone  of  good  company  so  com- 
pletely, that,  on  listening  to,  and  r^arding 
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him,  I  could  scarcely  imagine  that  he  was  the 
coarse  and  brutalised  ruffian  I  beheld  in  the 
country.  He  approached  me  without  the 
slightest  symptom  of  embarrassment ;  delivered 
several  amiable  messages  purporting  to  come 
from  you ;  and  referred  to  our  ancient  friend- 
ship in  Italy,  in  a  manner  to  induce  the  persons 
present  to  suppose  that  he  must  be  one  of 
my  chosen  friends. 

How  I  felt  my  cheeks  glow  at  his  allusion 
to  the  most  fatal  event  of  my  life  —  my  ac- 
quaintance with  this  monster !  But,  instead  of 
being  diverted  from  the  subject  by  my  evident 
distress,  he  seemed  to  have  a  pleasure  in  ex- 
ercising this  species  of  torture  over  me,  pro- 
bably in  revenge  for  the  marked  coldness  of 
my  manner  towards  him. 

We  had  several  people  to  dinner,  to  many 
of  whom  Lord  Annandale  presented  him  ;  and 
he   acted  the  agreeable  so  effectually,  that  I 
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saw,  with  secret  horror,  that  he  was  esta* 
blishing  an  acquaintance  with  them  by  the 
most  assiduous  attentions  and  animated  con- 
versation. 

He  sat  next  Lady  Godalming — the  fas^ 
tidious  and  hypercritical  Lady  Godalming.  ^^ 
and  displayed  so  much  tact  in  the  judicious 
compliments  rather  implied  than  expressed  to 
her,  that  I  heard  her  offer  him  a  ticket  for 
Almack's,  and  invite  him  to  her  next  soiree. 
Good  heavens !  could  she  but  imagine  the 
crimes  of  this  roan,  how  would  she  shrink 
from  the  possibility  of  meeting  him! 

During  dinner,  more  than  once  I  anxiously 

and  stealthily  observed   the   servants,   to  en* 

deavour  to  infer  from  their  looks  whether,  like 

my  femme  de  chambre,  they  suspected,  if  they 

had  not  detected,  the  identity  of  the  well^ 
dressed  man  of  fashion  before  them  and  the 

unsightly   ruffian    whose    ferocity    had    filled 
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them  with  fear  and  diagittt :  but*  fortmiattly, 
they  leeiBAi  to  eiilertaiA  ne  tuapicioiw. 

When  cards  were  itttrodiieed  in  the  ertniBg, 
he  made  one  of  the  whist-table  of  the  Marqntw 
dTHaTerfordwetty  whose  opinioB  be  eonoiliated 
by  approying  hia  play,  aad  relerrii^»  with 
a  deferential  air,  to  hia  jadgment.  He  lost; 
and,  when  paying,  diq>lajed  a  eaae  well 
stocked  with  notes  to  a  large  amoiuit»  the 
sifl^t  of  which  seemed  to  estahliah  his  daion 
to  the  consideration  of  net  a  few  <if  those 
aronnd  him.  Lord  Hayerfbrdweat  fanmediatdy 
invited  him  to  his  house;  and  Lord  Derby- 
shire, in  bis  most  insinuating  tone,  told  him 
that  he  would  get  him  eleeted  an  honofary 
member  of  the  TraTellers'  Club,  where,  aa  he 
evidently  liked  a  rubber  of  whist»  he  ini|;ht 
find  one  every  night. 

'^  Le  CAevalier  is  a  very  agreoable  man,** 
said  Lord  Haverfordwest  to  me ;  *^  bet  a  yeiy 
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indifibiieiit  wbisl-player.  I  foresee  that  he  will 
become  popalar  in  London ;  for  be  loitB  his 
money  without,  as  is  too  often  the  ease,  losing 
his  temper  also ;  and  pays  his  twenties  and 
ftfties  with  more  tang^frML  than  other  aien 
exhibit  in  losing  their  guineas*  Yes*  be  wiU 
be  Tastly  popular,  I  foresee/* 

'*  What  a  very  distinfue  personage  your 
friend,  le  Chevalier  de  Carencj,  is/*  fe«:)arked 
Lady  Godalming.  *<  He  is  of  the  noble  fkmily 
De  Carency,  near  Turin,  is  he  not  ?  How  easy 
it  is  to  see  that  he  is  one  of  Fameiejme  noblesse ; 
that  ton  de  bonne  compagnie^  that  air  comme 
il  fauty  and,  above  all,  the  tact  with  which 
he  insinuates,  ratber  than  pays,  a  compliment. 
Yes,  these  agremens  are  only  to  be  found  in 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  noi^ss." 

So,  here  is  the  fastidious  Lady  Godalming 
cauglit  by  his  flattery;  and  the  supercilious 
Lord  Haverfordwest,  one  of  the  most  influen*- 
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tial  leaders  of  fashionable  society,  conciliated 
by  this  artful  and  designing  man's  affectation 
of  being  a  bad  whist-player,  who  loses  his 
money  freely,  and  can  pay  when  he  loses. 
Even  so  long  ago  as  the  period  when  he  was  at 
Florence,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  au 
adept  at  whist ;  consequently,  I  am  persuaded 
his  careless  play  was  all  a  ruse^  to  deceive 
those  around  him. 

He  found  means  to  approach  me,  during 
the  evening,  and  murmur^  in  my  ear,— 

^^  Beware  how  you  venture  to  display  the 
Jiertc  and  coldness  with  which  you  have 
treated  me  this  day ;  for  I  have  the  power, 
ay,  and  the  inclination  too,  if  you  provoke 
me  to  it,  to  take  ample  vengeance  on  you." 

While  uttering  this  audacious  threat,  the 
shameless  dissembler  was  smiling  as  gaily 
and  as  insinuatingly  as  though  he  were  ad- 
dressing to  me  the  most  elegant  compliments. 
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But,  ia  spite  of  the  indignation  which  his 
atrocious  tyranny  excited  in  me,  I  felt  the 
dread  influence  he  exercises  over  me ;  and  that, 
though  in  a  splendid  home^  and  surrounded 
by  the  great  and  noble,  I  was  only  his  puppet 
—  the  enslaved,  debased  concealer,  if  not  the 
abettor,  of  the  crimes  of  the  foulest  and  most 
loathsome  monster  that  ever  disgraced  man- 
kind. 

Every  sound  of  his  voice  makes  me 
tremble ;  every  glance  of  his  eye,  like  that  of 
the  basilisk,  transfixes  his  victim.  I  know 
not  how  my  agitation  escaped  general  remark : 
but  Lord  Annandale  alone  spoke  of  it ;  and 
he  attributed  it  to  my  recent  indisposition.  I 
thought  the  party  would  never  have  terminated ; 
and,  when  at  length  they  went  away,  a  violent 
hysterical  attack,  with  which  I  was  seized, 
alarmed  my  dear  and  kind  husband  so  much, 
that  he  sent  for  my  physician,  who  prescribed 
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qoiet  and  repose — two  blessings  that  are  only 

for  those  free  from  guUti   and  which  never 

mors  will  be  mine  on  earth.    Well  might  I 

ha?€  eifikumed,  when  the  doetor  was  raoom- 
manding  restoratives,  and  gentle  opiates, — 

**  Can*st  tbou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Xaie  out  the  wiifieii  tfiuMes  diikm  braia ; 
And,  with  some  sweet,  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stufied  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Wbich  weighs  upon  the  heart  f* 

litde  do  those  arouad  n^e  drenai  of  ths 
terrific  thraldooi  in  which  I,  the  oljeot  of  eavy 
to  so  many,  am  pUosd.  Yet  thens  is  one 
whose  eye  is  ofWa  upon  me^  send  with  sa 
eKprsssian  ofsuyicioufl  scrtiliny  beneath  which 
never  fiuk  to  dray.  TMb  vigilMit  oh- 
is»  1  scarcely  need  add,  daadine.  Her 
whakasanner  towards  me  is  changed  «ver 
sinoe  De  Gaiwncy*s  viail  Id  Anaaadale  Casde. 
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There  is  a  want  of  respect  in  it ;  yet  a  sort 
of  pity,  too,  even  more  humiliating  than  her 
familiarity.  I  have  her  as  little  near  me  as 
possible,  and  she  perceives  that  our  separation 
h  intentionally  arranged  by  me;  a  slight 
which  piques  her  into  increased  brusqnerie. 
Oh,  the  misery,  the  degradation  of  being 
subjected  to  the  insolence  of  our  own  me-> 
nials!  But  what  is  this  minor  misery  in  t*om- 
parison  with  the  overwhelming  ones  that  I 
must  efndure  ?  Delphine,  this  state  of  things 
cafinot  long  contitme ;  I  kA  as  if  the  principle 
of  lifb  was  giving  way  beneath  the  fearM 
mental  sufferings  to  which  I  am  a  prey,  and 
as  ii  reason  were  tottering  on  her  tlirone. 

Adieu,  chire  Delphine,  I  am  too  ill  to  add 
more  than  that  I  am  always  your  afiieeticttate 
friend, 

CjLftOLiirs. 
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THE   COUNTESS   OF  ANNANDALE  TO 
LA   MARQUISE  DE  VILLEROI. 

I  WBITE  to  yoa^  nui  chere  Delphine,  while 
Lord  Annandale  is  at  tbe  House  of  Lords ;  I 
hare  giTen  orders  to  be  denied  to  all  xisitors, 
and  find  a  relief  in  unburdening  my*  over- 
charged breast  to  you. 

But  first  let  me  express,  though  I  can  only 
&intly  do  so,  how  deeply,  how  truly»  I  de- 
plore the  painful  circumstances  in  which  you 
and  poor  Florestan  are  placed.  I  must,  how- 
ever, do  more  than  sympathise  with  you,  ma 
pamrre  ckire  amie.  The  five  thousand  pounds 
bequeathed  me  by  the  dear  and  wronged 
Augusta,  shall  be  forthwith  remitted  to  Paris, 
and  placed  at  your  disposal.  If  it  be  sufficient 
to  extricate  Florestan  from  prison  I  shall  re- 
joice ;  if  not,  it  will,  at  all  events,  conduce  to 
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render  his  sejour  in  that  melancholy  abode 
less  annoying,  and  leave  you  less  dependent 
on  his  aunt.  Do  not  wrong  me,  chere  Del- 
phine,  by  supposing  that  I  could  now  smile, 
as  in  past  times,  at  the  affection  of  Florestan 
and  yourself.  Far  from  it ;  I  would  conjure 
you  both  to  cultivate  it  to  the  utmost,  con- 
vinced, as  I  now  am,  that  happiness  is  to  be 
found  alone  in  domestic  love,  —  the  only  love 
that  is  free  from  sorrow  or  reproach. 

A  parcel  has  just  been  brought  me,  con- 
taining the  most  beautiful  pair  of  diamond 
bracelets  imaginable,  a  gift  from  Lord  Annan- 
dale.  How  he  overpowers  me  with  generosity 
and  tenderness,  of  which  I  know  myself  to  be 
so  unworthy!  How  strange  and  inscrutable 
is  the  human  heart !  If,  when  I  formed  my 
vile  and  wicked  scheme  of  destroying  the  re- 
putation of  the  pure,  the  sainted  Augusta,  in 

VOL.   III.  N 
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order  to  take  her  place,  any  one  had  told  me 
that  I  should  ever  entertain  the  affection  for 
Lord  Annandale  which  I  now  feel,  I  should 
have  smiled  in  derision  at  the  seeming  im- 
probability. Yet  I  do  love  him  —  not,  it  is  true, 
with  the  wild  and  enthusiastic  passion  of  early 
youth,  but  with  a  tenderness  and  a  gratitude 
which  continued  kindness  could  alone  excite. 
This  new-born  sentiment  adds  to  my  misery, 
by  making  me  tremble  at  the  possibility  of 
the  loss  of  his — a  misfortune  inevitable,  should 
he  discover  my  crimes. 

A  letter  from  Paris,  but  the  saperscription 
is  not  in  your  hand,  so  I  shall  let  it  remain 
unopened  for  the  present. 

Hark!  I  hear  some  one  coming;  it  must 
be — it  is,  my  dear,  my  kind  husband. 
*  *  *  «  • 
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LA    MARQUISE   DE  VILLEROI  TO   THE 
COUNTESS  OF  ANNANDALE. 

Plaignez  moi,  ma  ckere  Caroline ,  carje  suis 
la  plus  malheureuse  de  femmes.  Deceived  by 
him  I  trusted,  by  him  for  whom  I  incurred 
my  mother's  lasting  displeasure  and  my  own 
reproach.  I  am  wretched,  and  I  know  not 
where  to  turn  for  consolation. 

I  told  you  in  my  last  that  I  had  written 
to  the  due,  to  inform  him  of  the  disagreeable 
dilemma  in  which  I  am  placed,  and  to  state 
my  intention  of  seeking  an  asylum  at  the 
Comtesse  de  Hauteforte's.  When  Lisette  re- 
turned from  his  hotel,  I  perceived  an  expression 
of  mingled  anger  and  grief  in  her  countenance, 
that  I  fancied  boded  me  no  good  ;  and  when 
I  tore  open  the  letter,  alas!  my  fears  were 
but  too  well  confirmed.     His  mode  of  address- 
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ing  me  was  so  constrained^  so  cold  and  cere- 
monious, that  I  had  not  pemsed  three  lines 
of  his  note  before  I  felt  convinced  he  no 
longer  loved  me.  I  questioned  Lisette  as  to 
the  cause  of  her  changed  aspect;  dreading, 
yet  impatient  to  learn,  if  it  had  any  reference 
to  the  ducy  or  if  she  could  explain  the  cause 
of  his  estrangement.  My  reiterated  commands 
to  tell  me  all  she  knew,  drew  from  her  the 
confession  that  Francois,  the  valet  de  chambre 
of  the  dtiCf  who  had  long  since  promised  her 
marriage,  had  treated  her  with  the  utmost 
coldness  and  disdain.  The  poor  creature  wept 
bitterly  while  she  related  her  lover  s  cruelty. 
He  had  told  her  that  the  due  had  commanded 
him  to  break  off  his  attachment  to  mademoisdle 
Lisette,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  femme  de 
chamhre  of  the  lady  with  whom  he^  the  dmc, 
is  at  present  in  love.  Think,  chire  Caroline, 
what  I  felt  at  hearing  this !    The  blood  receded 
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from  my  tortured  heart,  and  rushed  to  my 
brain,  which  has  ever  since  throbbed  with  agony. 

^^  I  told  Francois,  madame  la  marquis€y" 
resumed  Lisette,  ^'  that  if  monsieur  le  due  was 
faithless,  that  was  no  excuse  for  his  being  so, 
and  reminded  him  of  all  the  promises  he  had 
made  me ;  but,  would  madame  la  marquise  believe 
it,  the  perfidious  Fran9ois  said,  that  he  must 
obey  his  master's  orders ;  and  added,  that  he 
had  only  offered  his  vows  to  me  because  the 
due  commanded  him,  it  being  the  general 
usage  for  the  valet  de  ehambre  to  form  an 
attachment  to  the  femme  de  ehambre  of  the 
lady  preferred  by  his  master." 

How  was  my  pride  and  delicacy  wounded 
by  this  speech  of  the  weeping  Lisette !  I  really 
felt  ashamed  to  meet  her  eye. 

^^  Ah  !  madame  la  marquisey*  sobbed  she, 
'^  nous  sommes  bien  a  plaindre,  car  nous  sommes 
toutes  les  deux  trompces;  vous,  par  le  maitre;  et 
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moiy  par  le  valet.  Ah  !  les  hommeSy  les  hommes ! 
ils  8ont  tons  de  memey  et  nous  sommes  toujour s 
leurs  dupes!  I  endeavouredy  but^  alas !  in  vaio, 
madame,  to  discover  who  the  lady  is  to  whom 
monsieur  le  due  is  at  present  attached,  in  order 

m 

that  I  might  know  who  my  rival  is,  but 
ce  perjide  Fran5oi8  refused  to  give  me  the 
slightest  clue.  Ah!  le  vilain  homme,  comme  il 
ma  trompc  ! " 

Who  can  it  be  that  has  seduced  the 
faithless  due  from  his  allegiance?  Yes,  it  is, 
it  must  bc;  the  Duchesse  de  Harfieur.  I  now 
remember  he  used  to  praise  her  beauty;  and 
I,  fool  that  I  was,  joined  in  his  admiration. 
Again  I  have  perused  his  letter.  He  advises 
me  to  leave  no  means  untried  in  order  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  with  ma  tanie,  and  on 
no  account  to  seek  an  asylum  with  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Hauteforte.  He  never  liked  her,  or 
approved  of  my  friendship  for  her ;  but  what 
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interest  can  he  now  have  in  where  I  go,  or 
what  becomes  of  me  ?  Ah !  I  guess  the  motive 
for  his  advice.  He  knows  that  the  Duchesse 
de  Harfleur  is  on  habits  of  intimacy  with  the 
Comtesse  de  Hauteforte ;  and  dreads  that, 
beneath  her  roof,  'I  should  become  acquainted 
with  his  perfidy.  I  will  instantly  go  to  her, 
for  she  is  now  my  sole  refuge.  She^  at  least, 
will  pity,  if  she  cannot  console  me. 

I  am  distracted,  Caroline !  My  brain  bums, 
and  my  heart  throbs  nearly  to  bursting.  Never 
was  there  such  deception^  such  baseness,  as 
that  to  which  I  have  been  made  the  victim ! 
But  let  me  relate  the  particulars  to  you  while 
I  have  yet  strength  to  do  so,  for  the  combined 
effects  of  conflicting  passions  have  rendered 
me  so  ill,  that  I  am  almost  incapable  of  the 
exertion. 
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I  left  off  writiDg  to  you,  to  proceed  to 
Madame  de  Hauteforte's  —  it  maddens  me  to 
write  her  odioas  name.  On  arriving  at  her 
pcrte  cocker^  I  saw  the  cabriolet  of  that  fidse 
and  heartless  man,  the  duc^  and  instantly  con- 
cluded that  he  had  sought  an  inteiriew  with 
her  thus  early,  to  urge  her  to  go  and  advise 
me  to  conciliate  ma  tante.  Her  porter  told 
my  servant  that  madame  la  comtesse  was  not 
at  home;  on  hearing  which,  I  assured  him 
that  his  mistress  would  certainly  receive  my 
visit,  although  she  excluded  all  others.  He 
shook  his  head,  looked  incredulous,  and  I 
again  repeated  that  the  comtesse  would  be  sure 
to  receive  me. 

''  I  am  very  sorry  to  refuse  madame  la 
marquise  the  entree,*'  replied  he,  '*  mais  qud 
fair  el  Madame  la  comtesse  has  given  strict 
orders  that  no  oti^  is  to  be  admitted  when 
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monsieur  le  due  is  with  her,  and  there  is  no 
day  in  which  I  am  not  compelled  to  send 
away  visitors^  but  the  fault  is  not  mine." 

Such  was  my  rage  and  indignation,  that  I 
felt  capable,  at  that  moment,  of  committing 
any  folly  —  nay,  more,  any  crime.  I  longed 
to  force  my  way  to  the  presence  of  this  per- 
fidious pair,  and  to  overwhelm  them  with  my 
just  reproaches;  but,  as  I  caught  the  glances 
of  the  porter,  and  my  own  servant,  I  was  re- 
called to  a  sense  of  prudence,  and  determined 
on  not  exposing  myself  to  their  animadversions 
by  any  display  of  the  jealousy  and  anger  that 
was  torturing  me.  I  drove  to  St,  Pelagic  to 
see  poor  Florestan,  and  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  perfidy  of  both  these  wretches. 

Had  you  seen  him,  Caroline,  your  heart, 
like  mine,  would  have  ached  at  the  terrible 
change  that  hds  taken  place  in  his  appearance ; 
and  the  still  more  terrible  one  in  his  habits  and 

n2 
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manners.  When  I  had  informed  him  of  what 
I  came  to  relate^  he  burst  into  a  frantic  laugh, 
and  then^  for  the  first  time,  I  discovered  that 
he  was  intoxicated.  Yes,  Caroline,  even  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  was  in  a  state 
that  at  once  alarmed  and  disgusted  me. 

"  And  so,  my  poor  Delphine,  you  have 
been  duped  as  well  as  I  !*'  exclaimed  he,  his 
utterance  impeded  by  a  hiccough  ;  '^  tnais  soyez 
tranquilley  chire  amie^  tu  seras  venge,  je  fen 
repo7id" 

He  lavished  every  possible  term  of  reproach 
on  the  due  and  comtesse  ;  and  revealed  to  me, 
that  more  than  half  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments had  been  occasioned  by  the  sums  he  had 
raised,  at  usurious  interest,  to  extricate  them  from 
theirs.  Yes,  Caroline,  I,  who  foolishly  believed 
that  the  due  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
come  forward  to  assist  my  poor  Florestan,  and 
felt  grateful  to  him  for  it,  have  now  ascertained 
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that  he,  like  the  vile  object  of  his  present  pre- 
ference, has  plunged  him  in  ruin. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  intoxication,  and  its 
debasing  effects,  the  good  heart  and  kind  dis- 
position of  my  poor  husband  shone  conspicuous. 
I  could  have  wept  over  his  d^radation,  for- 
getful of  my  own,  in  the  interest  and  pity  he 
excited. 

"  Oui,  mapauvre  Delphine^'*  said  he,  "  cettc 
mechante  coquine  itoit  toujours  jalouse  de  toi  — 
toi^  qui  itoit  si  gentille,  si  bon  enfant^  qui  ne 
ma  jamais  ckerchi  querelle,  JElle  itoit  fachicy 
quandje  te  donnois  le  plus  petit  cadeau,  et  avide 
den  refevoir  elle  mime ;  mais  je  Carrangeraiy 
soyez  en  sure ;  et  lui  aussi,  le  coquin .'" 

I  have  taken  a  lodging  close  to  St.  Pelagic, 
that  I  may  be  near  my  poor  Florestan,  the 
only  friend  I  now  have.  I  shall  pass  all  my 
days  with  him  during  his  incarceration,  and 
endeavour   to  wean   him   from   this   dreadful 
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habit  of  intoxicatioiiy  which  has  been,  I  am 
convinced,  induced  by  solitude  and  depresnon 
of  spirits.  Why  have  I  so  long  left  him  a 
prey  to  their  influence  ?  I  hear  a  noise  —  a  cry 
and  weeping ;  what  can  it  be  ? 


Madame  la  comtesse, — It  has  become  my 
painful  task  to  conclude  the  letter  of  my  un- 
fortunate niece.      She    is    no  more!    having 
closed  her  errors  by  a  crime  that  has  plunged 
us  all  in  terror  and  dismay.     Yes,  madame,  a 
life  of  folly  has  been  terminated  by  suicide. 
Her  unhappy  husband,  my  nephew,   haviof 
fallen,    mortally  wounded,  by  the  sword   i 
her  seducer,    the   wretched    wife    struck    ^ 
horror  and  remorse,  has  destroyed  herself 
laudanum.     How  far  your  evil  example  t 
counsel  may  have  tended  to  produce  this  / 
ful  catastrophe,  I  leave  your  own  consdeo 
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determine.  Do  not  stifle  its  whispers  ;  but,  ere 
it  be  too  late,  turn  from  your  wickedness,  and 
seek,  by  repentance,  to  make  your  peace  with 
an  oflbnded  God. 

Your  voluminous  correspondence  with  my 
unfortunate  niece  I  have  looked  over,  sealed 
up,  and  addressed  to  Lord  Vernon,  the  be- 
reaved father,  who  owes  to  your  vile  machina- 
tions the  stain  cast  on  the  honour  of  his 
innocent  daughter,  and,  eventually,  that  daugh- 
ter's death.  I  was  tempted  to  consign  these 
proofs  of  your  duplicity  and  wickedness  to  the 
husband  you  have  duped,  and  whose  name 
you  dishonour ;  but,  on  reflection,  I  have  re- 
frained from  so  doing,  to  prove  that  I  am  not 
"  anssi  mechante  que  betCy*  as  you  pronounced 
me  to  be. 

You,  madam,  have  ever  piqued  yourself  on 
your  esprit.  Let  me  now  ask  you,  what  have 
been  its  results  ?     Rain,  dishonour,  and  death, 
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to  all  whose  destiny  you  could  influence,  and 

to  yourself, But  no,  I  leave  your  fate  un- 

predicted ;  for  it  needs  no  sibyl's  prescience  to 

divine,  that  it  must  be  as  dark  as  your  crimes. 

Eleonore,  Duchbsse  de  Chatkauneuf. 


FROM  THE  MARQUESS  OF  NOTTINGHAM  TO 
EDWARD  MORDAUNT,  ESQ. 

My  dear  Mordaunt,  —  Recalled  to  England 
by  the  dangerous  illness  of  my  sister,  I  find 
myself  again  in  London,  after  more  than  a 
year's  absence,  with  broken  health,  and  spirits 
so  depressed,  as  to  render  a  sojourn  in  this 
gay  metropolis  most  uncongenial  to  my  feel- 
ings. Though  the  grief  that  drove  me  from 
my  native  land  has  been  calmed  by  time  and 
reason,  enough  of  old  r^rets  remain  to  unfit 
me  from*  mingling  with  those  fix>m  whom  I 
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can  expect  no  sympathy,  and  whose  presence 
awakens  only  painful  recollections. 

My  first  inquiries  have  been  for  Lord  and 
Lady  Vernon.  They  are,  God  be  thanked ! 
better  than  I  dared  to  hope.  The  Delawards 
have  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  console 
them ;  and  they  have  succeeded  in  reconciling 
them  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  the  more 
easily  from  the  conviction  the  excellent  and 
bereaved  parents  feel,  of  being,  ere  long,  re- 
united to  her  they  have  lost. 

Lady  Delaward  is  the  mother  of  a  daughter, 
whom  she  has  named  Augusta,  and  to  whom 
Lord  and  Lady  Vernon  are  fondly  attached. 

You  have,  of  course,  heard  that  Annandale 
is  married  to  Miss  Montressor.  Does  not  this 
union  explain  the  motive  of  the  scheme  against 
the  honour  and  peace  of  the  wronged  and 
innocent  being  I  deplore  ?  a  scheme  in  which, 
even  from  the  commencement,  I  suspected  Miss 
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Montressor  to  be  implicated.  I  shaddered  on 
hearing  of  the  unholy  nuptials.  Unhappy 
Annandale !  how  has  he  been  duped !     He, 

*^  Like  the  base  Judean,  threw  a  pearl  away. 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe  I*' 

My  sisters  malady  has  assumed  a  more< 
favourable  aspect^  and  her  physicians  think 
that  the  influence  of  a  milder  climate  may 
restore  her  to  health.  I  shall  accompany  her 
to  Italy,  and  devote  all  my  time  and  attention 
to  this,  the  only  tie  that  now  binds  me  to  life. 

A  most  fearful  piece  of  intelligence  has 
this  moment  been  communicated  to  me.  How 
inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Providence !  An- 
nandale is  no  more.  He  has  been  murdered 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Carency — the  seducer  of 
the  wife  has  been  the  assassin  of  the  hosbaod. 
Lord  Calderwood  has  given  me  the 
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of  this  horrid  affair,  and  has  been  with  one  or 
two  friends  of  the  &inily  to  Annandale  House, 
and  heard    the  depositions  of  the   servants. 
The  evidence  of  the  femme  de  chambre  of  the 
wretched  Lady  Annandale  proves,  that  having 
entertained  suspicions  disadvantageous  to  the 
Chevalier  de  Carency,  she  had  communicated 
them  to  the  valet  de  chambre ;  and  both  agreed, 
when  that  wretch  insisted  on  seeing  their  lady 
(though  informed  by  the  porter  that  she  was 
not  visible),  to  remain  in  waiting  in  the  ante- 
room,  where  they  could  overhear  what  oc- 
curred.    The  valet  tmi  femme  de  chambre  state, 
that  on  le  chevalier's  entering  the  chamber,  he 
reproached  the  countess,  in  terms  of  gross  in- 
solence,   for  having  refused  to  receive  him. 
Lady  Annandale  spoke  in  so  low  a  tone  of 
voice  that  they  heard  not  her  reply,  but  he 
menaced  her  loudly  and  violently.    They  dis- 
tinctly heard  him  demand  money  from  her; 
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and,  shortly  after,  exultingly  exclaim,  ''  It  is 
well!  these  diamonds  shall  be  mine."  Lady 
An nandale appeared  greatly  agitated,  entreated 
him  not  to  take  the  diamonds^  promising  that, 
if  he  returned  them  to  her,  she  would,  on  the 
next  day,  give  him  the  money  lie  required  ;  bat 
he  refused  to  comply  with  her  request.  They 
heard  the  unhappy  woman  exclaim,  *'  On  my 
knees,  I  entreat  you — I  implore  you,  restore  to 
me  the  bracelets !  my  husband  will  expect  to 
see  them,  and,  if  I  cannot  produce  them,  I  shall 
be  ruined." 

At  this  moment  they  heard  Lord  Annan- 
dale  ascend  the  stairs ;  and  they  had  only  time 
to  retreat  into  another  room  when  they  heard 
him  struggling  with  le  chevalier j  and  the 
countess  uttering  frantic  cries.  They  gave  the 
alarm  ;  the  servants  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
discovered  their  lord  mortally  wounded  by  a 
poniard,  and  his  wretched  wife  senseless  ou  the 
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body  of  her  murdered  husband.  The  assassin 
was  seized  after  a  desperate  resistance  ;  and  on 
his  person  was  found  a  pair  of  diamond  brace- 
lets, which  had  that  day  been  presented  to 
Lady  Annandale  by  her  lord,  as  was  proved  by 
an  unfinished  letter  open  on  her  table.  ^ 

The  suite  of  apartments  occupied  by  le 
chevalier,  at  a  fashionable  hotel,  have  been 
searched  ;  and  several  valuable  articles  of  jewel- 
lery, since  recognised  by  the  femme  de  chambre 
as  having  belonged  to  her  mistress,  as  well  as 
various  other  trinkets,  were  found,  which,  it  is 
supposed,  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other 
crimes. 

The  vile  assassin  is  committed  to  prison, 
and  an  inquest  is  now  being  held  on  the  body 
of  the  unfortunate  Annandale.  To-morrow  we 
shall  hear  the  result.  My  nerves  have  been 
greatly  shaken  by  this  horrid  catastrophe, 
which   has   excited   general    consternation    in 
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London.  The  wretched  Lady  Annandale  has 
been  delirious  ever  since  the  marder;  and  her 
health  has  lately  been  so  much  impaired,  that 
her  recovery  is  doabtfal. 

I  send  you  the  particulars  of  the  eyidence 
that  transpired  at  the  inquest. 

The  coroner's  inquest  has  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  le  Chevalier 
de  Carency,  who  is  committed  to  prison.  The 
femme  de  chambre  stated,  on  her  examination, 
that  she  saw  this  man,  for  the  first  time,  about 
a  year  and  a  quarter  ago,  in  the  village  of 
Langley,  near  to  which  the  countess  was  then 
residing  with  her  aunt :  that  he  at  that  period 
appeared  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  poverty, 
and  attracted  her  notice,  as  being  a  very  sospi- 
cious-looking  person.  The  next  morning  the 
aunt  of  the  countess  was  found  strangled  in  her 
bed, — ^her  escritoire  and  jewel-case  rifled ;  and. 
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though  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  house 
were  all  found  fastened  on  the  inside,  which 
precluded  the  belief  that  the  murderer  could 
have  entered  or  left  the  house,  she  still  had, 
more  than  once,  associated  the  dreadful  event 
with  the  apparition  of  the  suspicious-looking 
man  she  had  seen  that  day  in  the  village. 
The  steward  of  the  murdered  lady  was  tried 
for,  and  convicted  of  the  murder,  owing  to  a 
ring  and  bank-note  belonging  to  her  having 
been  found  in  his  possession. 

About  seven  weeks  ago,  the  prisoner  came 
to  Annandale  Castle,  disguised  in  a  light- 
coloured  wig  and  large  mustaches.  He  in- 
quired for  the  femme  de  cAambre,  and  gave 
her  a  letter  for  her  lady,  which  he  insisted  on 
her  delivering,  in  a  very  peremptory  tone.  She 
thought  she  recognised  him;  but  the  change 

in  the  colour  of  his  hair  and  mustaches  made 

her  doubtful. 
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Her  mistress  was  exceedingly  agitated  on 
receiving  the  letter,  and  seemed  greatly  alarmed 
and  apprehensive.     That   night  she  gave  her 
a  packet,  which  felt  as  if  it  contained  bank- 
notes,   to   deliver    to    the   prisoner   when   he 
called  the  next  day  ;  which  order  she  fulfilled. 
Her  lady  never  appeared  the  same  since ;  but 
was   always   apprehensive  and  nervous.     The 
servants,  who  saw  the  prisoner  at  Annandale 
Castle,    remarked  his  bad   countenance   and 
suspicious  looks. 

Soon  after  the  family  came  to  London, 
Claudine  Gauchet  was  in  the  boudoir  of  her 
ladyship,  attaching  some  diamonds  to  the 
sleeves  of  a  court  dress^  to  be  worn  next  day 
at  the  drawing-room,  when  the  prisoner  was 
announced.  The  countess  became  so  agitated, 
on  seeing  him  enter^  that  she  let  fiJl  the 
ecrin  containing  the  jewels.  The  prisoner  was 
dressed  like  a  grand  seigneur,  and  bad  left  off 
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his  light-coloured  wig,  wbiskers,  and  mustaches. 
The  countess  dismissed  Claudine,  though  the 
latter  could  see  that  her  ladyship  dreaded 
an  interview  with  the  prisoner. 

In  an  hour  after  she  was  summoned  to  her 
lady,  whom  she  found  much  indisposed ;  and 
never  since  saw  the  diamonds,  until  she  recog- 
nised some  of  them  which  were  found  in  the 
prisoner's  apartments.  Her  ladyship  had  told 
her  that  she  had  locked  up  the  jewels, 
which  statement  Claudine  did  not  credit.  The 
servants,  who  had  seen  the  prisoner  at  Annan- 
dale  Castle,  did  not  at  first  recollect  him 
when  he  came  to  the  town  house ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  metamorphosis  in  his  appear- 
ance, they  now  identified  him.  Claudine  al- 
ways thought  her  lady  entertained  for  him  a 
strong  dislike,  as  well  as  dread. 

When  the  prisoner  dined  with  his  lordship, 
a  few  days  ago,  Claudine  observed  that  her 
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lady  seemed  agitated  and  nenrous ;  and,  when 
the  party  broke  up,  her  ladyship  had  an 
hysterical  attack. 


I  add  a  few  more  particalars  connected 
with  the  late  terrible  event.  I  have  just 
learned,  that  among  the  valuable  jewels  dis- 
covered in  the  trunks  of  the  Chevalier  Carency, 
some  have  been  identified  as  having  belonged 
to  the  late  Mrs.  Wickenham,  the  aunt  of  the 
wretched  Lady  Annandale,  who  was  robbed 
and  murdered  some  fifteen  months  ago.  Two 
portraits,  from  which  the  diamond  setting  had 
been  broken,  were  found ;  and  the  femme  de 
ehambre  of  the  deceased  lady,  who  had  been 
sent  for,  has  recognised  them,  and  other  ar- 
ticles,  as    having  been   the  property   of  her 

< 

mistress,  in  whose  possession  she  saw  them 
only  the  day  before  her  death.  The  prisoner 
is,   therefore,  now  accused  of  the  murder  of 
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Mrs.  Wickenham ;  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
has  been  identified  by  the  landlord  of  the 
village  alehouse  where  he  stopped,  who 
recognised  him  by  *be  circumstance  of  his 
wanting  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  ;  to 
which  fact  one  of  his  children  drew  the  land- 
lord's attention  when  the  prisoner  was  eating 
his  supper. 

The  culprit  evinces  the  utmost  obduracy, 
and  refuses  all  explanation.  Lady  Annandule 
continues  in  an  extremely  dangerous  state, 
without  a  single  lucid  interval  since  the  death 
of  her  husband. 


What  a  fearful  monster  is  this  De  Carency ! 
but  he  will  soon  meet  the  just  punishment  of 
his  fiendish  atrocities. 

I  have  this  moment  licard  that  the  guilty 
and  unhappy  Lady  Annandale  is  no  more. 
Wretched   woman!    fearful   to  others   and   to 
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